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FOREWORD 


I am grateful to the author for asking me to write out the 
foreword of this book. It has been both a rewarding and 
interesting experience. 

The author is an experimental psychologist by training 
and has taken up for his study the phenomenon of creati- 
vity in the field of music. To be precise the special subject 
of his study is the personality of the musician. He has made 
a serious effort to find out its distinctive features and also the 
factors which shape it. This should no doubt prove a fasci- 
nating subject which should excite universal interest. 
it is an empirical study which has 
tried to trace out inductive explanations for the characteristic 
personality features of the musician. For collection of raw 
materials for his study he has not only investigated into the 
intra-psychic properties of the musician but also his socialising 
experiences as an individual. For the purpose of collec- 
tion of data, the test group and the control group 
Were separately interviewed for testing conducted by the 
author himself. The subsequent rating was done by two 
evaluators who had considerable training and research 
experience as clinical psychologists. The data were collected 
on the following aspects of personality : (1) Emotional and 
Personality characteristics; (2) Intellectual characteristics, (3) 

Motivational structure, (4) Heredity and other forces including 
family background, educational attainments etc, (5) Value 
System, that is ideal, philosophy of life etc.. 

The deductions made from these studies are interesting in 
many ways. While they fit in with general notions on the 
subject. in some cases, they belie popular notions in others. 
Thus, it has been found that musicians conform to a common 
personality pattern but there is a wide range of variation with- 
in the group. It is confirmed that he has emotional breadth 
m he on ap war needs. It is also confirmed that he 
culi E and variegated phantasy life. On the other hand, 
cal secondi iced out that the data virtually reject "the biologi- 
exercises Tar eot of creativity. In other words, heredity 
Brie a ittle influence over it. It has been found that the 

reative musician is a child of parents with little or no 


As the author says, 
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musical attainment in them and few primary relations are 
Inusicians or musically oriented. 


What I appreciate most is the strictly rationalistic attitude 
adopted by the author. He has taken all possible precau- 
tions to see that data are evaluated impartially and after 
that made his deductions strictly on scientific lines without 
allowing himself to be influenced by popular belief or any bias 
of his own. This attitude of strict impartiality is very much 
in evidence in his general deductions about success of the 
method adopted by him for study of such a complex subject as 
the personality of the musician. It is worthwhile quoting his 
own words on the point. He Says, "despite the best efforts of 
the modern genre of positivistic Psychologists, the conditions 
dynamically operating behind the emergence of creativity in an 
individual still remain enigmatic". 


The book thus provides materials which will hold the in- 
terest of both the specialist and the lay man. What is more 
important is that within the limitations indicated in the body 
of the book, it has brought about advancement 


of knowledge 
in an interesting but difficult subject, 


Rabindra Bharati 


HIRANMAY BANERJEE 
15th August, 1966. 
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PREFACE 


Creativity is one of the few problems of psycholosy that 
seemed to have an abiding interest for thinking men over 
centuries. The creative person and his personality had long 
captivated the philosopher and traditional scholars. In all 
ages of human history, they had one thing or other to say to 
probe the mystery of the creative psyche. Needless to say, 
these early expositions were mostly representative of specu- 
lative theorizing and idealistic thinking. Besides a few pene- 
trating incisions of the talented artist and intuitive thinker, 
regretfully many of the theoretico-speculative enquiries boil 
down simply to the reinforcement of the myth that creativity 
is essentially a function of psychological imbalance. What 
Nietzsche once expressed in a literary verve that “a man 
must have chaos yet Within him to give birth to a dancing 
star” has to a large extent been attested by a majority of 
theoreticians, Though recent years have seen a renaissance 
Of scientific interest. in the creativity researches, most of 
Our present knowledge about the psycho-dynamics of crea- 
tivity is fragmentary, Parallel to the advances in the West, 
the Study of creativity has suffered serious neglect in this 
country even up to the most recent times and it is this neglect 


that has provoked the present work, 


Forming a part of an extensive study on creativity, this 
clinically-oriented investigation has attempted to lay bare the 
differential psychologic, social-environmental and developmental 
variables that characterize the creative talent in music. In 
doing so, I have deliberately worked out a detailed survey of 
the literature on creativity, which is scattered in such diverse 
Sources as, literary texts, memoirs, journals, biographies, philo- 
Sophic, psychologic and psychoanalytic writings. Not only I 
have endeavoured in this work to provide the interested reader 
with a critical and comprehensive overview of such diverse 
Material, but tried also to incorporate in my thinking and 
hypotheses the pertinent information that was available from 
the related fields. The first two chapters are introductory in 
character. These will help the reader to understand the 
underlying attempt at arriving at a terminological exactitude 
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and at defining the Scope of the study. Chapter three outlines 
the design of the investigation where the problem and its 
basic ramifications into sub-problems have been stated. Chap- 
ters four and five give the quantitative interpretation of the 
gathered personality data and biographical information respec- 
tively. Chapters six and seven may be read together. We have 
tried there to limn our conclusions against the background of 
conclusions from other investigations in order to show how the 
present findings compare with other researches in this field. 
I wish to admit here that the ideas expressed in this work 
reflect many influences. I hope, in assimilating others’ views 
I have not distorted or blunted them. 


Like most authors I am tempted to capture in print some 
of my personal experiences that have in many ways influenced 
the course of this investigation. This book represents an 
actualization of my desire to combine two major interests of 
my life viz., fine arts and psychology, into one single project. 
Long before I started studying scientific psychology, I was 
passionately committed to studying music and literature. As 


from a provocative conversation opened by Professor Shivkumar 
Shukla, M. S. University, Baroda, on the relationship between 
personality and creativity. Late Professor S. C. Mitra was 
kind enough to examine the potentiality of such a project. Of 
course, he could foresee 
of formidable problems that I would have to face in such 
ambitious venture, I fi i 

‘not-too-smooth’ a project involving the difficult task of exa 
ing a group of creators well-known for their talents, whims and 
mood-variations. A three-and-half year term (1959-62) as 


"Senior Research Scholar" (Ministry of Scientific Research, 
Govt. of India) at the Universi i 


a doctora] dissertation 


» however, taken a few years 
more to complete further investigation an 


data in order to arrive at this final form 


Mukhopadhyay with whom I had the rarest privilege of study- 
ing classical Indian music for several years. Particularly, I am 
indebted to Prof. Mukhopadhyay who taught me to appreciate 
the finer nuances of our tradition-bound musical language. 
Without his encouragement, I am sure, this work would have 
hardly ever materialized. 


Also, the work could not have been completed without 
the active help of many other people. Most crucial was the 
co-operation of the musicians who gave so generously of their 
time and labour. They preferred to remain anonymous and 
the only thing I can say here is that I was remarkably for- 
tunate to get an open access to their "private world" which in 
many cases resulted in genuine friendship providing the oppor- 
tunity for studying the individual more intimately. 


On the academic side, I have many debts to acknowledge. 
My deepest gratitude goes to my research-supervisor Dr. D. 
Ganguly whose qualities as a teacher, psychologist and above 
all a humanist and whose insistence upon scientific rigours have 
not only steered my extravagant thinking back onto right 
course, but exerted also a strong and continuing influence 
upon my professional development. His continuous review 
of the progress I was making has resulted in many basic 
improvements. The same can be said about my honoured 
friend Dr. Bernice T. Eiduson who has contributed to this 
Work to such an extent that I have difficulty at this point in 
differentiating her ideas and contributions from my own. 

I was equally fortunate in receiving encouragement and 
generous help from many scholars of whom I wish to single out 
Drs. R. M. Allen, L. J. Bhatt., Y. Kataguchi, D. J. Nash, 
M. I. Stein, R. Taft and G. S. Welsh. My thanks are also 
due to the following individuals for various help and assis- 
tance: Shantiranjan Basu, Dr. Tarit K. Chatterjee, Mrs. 
Maitrayee Basu (neé Mukherjee), Amal K. Maitra, Chittaranjan 
Chakraborty, Dr. Pranab K. Sen and Sasanka Bagchi 
(D.H.T.C., Bureau Library. The unique stimulation offered 
by my psychoanalyst-friend Somnath Bhattacharyya, during 
the period in which the data were gathered for the study 
Was pivotal and is acknowledged with gratitude. I owe much 
to the revered Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Hiranmay Banerjee 
and the two Deans Dr. S. K. Bhattacharyya and Prof. R. C. 
Banerjee of the Rabindra Bharati University for their sustained 
interest in my humble venture. Improvements in the style 
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and organization of the Mss. are due to many incisive editorial 
comments offered by Dr. S. N. Ghosh, Dr, Sitansu Maitra, Prof. 
B. R. De, Bijay K. Datta, Kamal Mukherji and Dr. Dhirendra 
Debnath. Mr. Tarun Das, my artist-friend, and Mr. Tarak Nath 
Dey and Mr. Anil Kumar Dey, two tolerant staff-members of 
the Express Printers (Pvt.) Ltd., have also contributed sincerely 
toward the successful publication of this book. Finally, my 
greatest personal indebtedness is to the first reader of all my 
manuscripts, whose appreciation had been of immense inspira- 
tion and encouragement to me, 


Calcutta, MaNas RAYCHAUDHURI. 
August 15, 1966, 
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te i . 
He who knows the inner meaning of the sound of lute, 
who is expert in intervals and in modal scales and knows 


the rhythms, travels without effort upon the way of libera- 
tion,” 


“The dignity of art appears to the greatest advantage per 
haps in music, because the musical art contains no material 
to be deducted. It is wholly form as well as intrinsic Enon 
and it elevates and ennobles everything which it expresses. 


(Von Góthe.) 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


"What, you ask, is my method in writing and 
elaborating my large and lumbering things? 1 
can in fact say nothing more about it than 
this: I do not myself know and can never find 
out. When Iam in particularly good condition, 
perhaps riding in a carriage... Or... in E 
sleepless night, then the thoughts come to me in 
a rush, and best of all. Whence and how—that I 
do not know and cannot learn. . . . All this in- 
flames my soul . . . then my subject enlarges it- 
self, becomes methodised and defined, and the 
whole . . . stands almost complete and finished 
in my mind” (Mozart, in Holmes 1912).+ 
So Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, one of the greatest 
musicians of all times, in a letter narrates his own process 
of creation and, in so doing, he incidentally points to the 
elusiveness of the creative process which baffled rational 
thinking over centuries. The question "whence and 
how" perceptual flashes appear in one heightened moment 
to make innovation possible had:.puzzled not only the 
Creative talent but also the layman. Poet Tagore has 
Provided an enchanting lyrical parallel of the commoner's 
Wonder at the creative talent in the following lines: I 
know not how thou singest, my master! I ever listen in 
silent amazement. .... Ah, thou hast made my heart 
Captive in the endless meshes of thy music . . .. (Tagore 
1912). The artist, on the other hand, when asked to 
unfold the primum mobile of his creative spell often takes 


Tecourse to an obscurity and mysticism by saying that ‘it 
Eorpa < 


ced Bibliographical references are denoted by inserting the publication 
alphab er the author’s name. The complete references have been arranged 
etically and are presented in the bibliography section in Appendix 2. 
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is a sort of inspiration coming from I-know-not-where. 
something proceeding from chance.’ We are certainly 
aware of the apparent inscrutability of the creative pro- 
ces. But the concept of "chance" and “serendipity” "T is 
hardly adequate to account for all the exactitude, selecti- 
vity and goal-directedness of creative insight involving an 
accurate sweeping vault of the mind into a novel product 
or unique idea. Turning to mathematician Henri Poin- 
care’s experiences, we notice a similar surging of propelling 
forces that effectuate an instantaneous sensitization and an 
abrupt change of perspective making way for the emer- 
gence of creation. Poincare writes : 

"For fifteen days I strove to prove . . . Fuchsian 

functions . . ., tried a great number of combina- 

tions and reached no results. One evening, con- 

trary to my custom, I drank black coffee and 

could not sleep. Ideas rose in crowds; I felt 

them collide until pairs interlocked, so to speak, 

making a stable combination. By the next morn- 

ing I had established the existence of a class of 


Fuchsian functions, . . . I had only to write out 
the results, which took but a few hours" (Poincare 
1913). 


The cryptic experiences captured in the above illumi- 
nating lines could well be shared by creative workers in 
such diverse fields as literature, painting, sculpture or 
science^ But neither all of our creative talents are as self- 
searching and eloquent as Poincare or Mozart was, nor 
these memoirs serve to provide definite clue to the prob- 
lem of creativity. Parallel to these historico-biographical 
records, a considerable amount of speculative and theoreti- 
A literature has accumulated with the passage of time. 
M dee studies, despite their obvious limitations, 
ies E effective in calling our attention to the 
mu t o! creativity as a central problem in human 
l late, the scientific thinkers have come to recognize 
it as an important bio-social phenomenon worthy of investi- 


T All footnotes are in Appendix 1, at the end of the main volume. 
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gation, which to a great extent determines the general 
Progress and perpetuity of modern civilization. But what 
was the state of research in the recent past? A casual 
stock-taking glaringly reveals that a few decades back how 
sparse was the empirical and objective studies on creativity. 
Especially the psychologists and social scientists, who are 
professionally committed to explaining human nature with 
all its complexity and variety, showed deplorable lack of 
concern for the subject. 

The present research is an humble attenipt to close the 
lacuna of experimental studies in the corpus on creativity. 
It purports to explore the significant attributes of per- 
sonality, social environmental and developmental field- 
forces that distinguish creative person in musical arts. As 
àn empirical study in creativity, this investigation seems to 
Tepresent a recent burgeoning of interest in an area that 
Was left fallow for many ages. The steadily quickening 
tempo of research in this area insinuates us to ferret out 
the differential personality ingredients characterizing each 
Creative group, characteristics which are systematically related 
to their having talent in music or painting, for instance. 

The personality of the creative artist, his intellectual, 
Motivational and affective characteristics, the various back- 
Bround factors and milieu differences that presumptively 
trigger his creative endeavour and spur him on to a creative 
Cycle have appeared quite enigmatic and intriguing and 
have been the object of considerable conjecture and specula- 
tion to the literary critics, artists, biographers, historians 
and philosophers.‘ 

The speculations range from the extreme idealism of 
Plato which conceived of a “divine frenzy and productive 
madness” in the artist (Plato, in Fowler 1914) to the rela- 
vely rationalistic assertion of Emerson (1903-1904) that 
underscored artists’ sensitivity, wholeness and perceptual 
Capacity. The stereotype which envisions the artist as an 
aberrated person with psychological imbalance, who is 
Struck by a bolt of superhuman origin . . . and creating his 
Masterpiece’ (Nash 1955) has been prevalent since the 
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romantic periods of European history. The traditional ain 
theories of India, too. adhere to an idealistic notion abou 
art and artists. An ancient Indian treatise of the 
Century A.D., for example, says that art Hd to se 
filling the aims of life, whose ultimate is Moksa (release : 
liberation) (Das 1912). A more or less similar pattern. - 
thought is also seen in the Buddhist Scriptures esse 
art and artist as the Ultimate and an ardent follower of the 
Ultimate respectively (Foucher 1900). That Absolute or 
Brahman is the essential subject-matter of all art has been 
proposed by Sankara in Brahmasutra-bhasya (Govindananda 
1835). These views idolize artists as the pupils of God or as 
‘visiting the heavenworld to learn there the music of the 
spheres’ (Coomaraswamy 1948). This metaphysical concept 
of art goes on further to regard the singer as a medium com- 
municating between the mortals and the Divinity ; some- 
times artist had been pictured as a magician, where song 
was a kind of magic—the effect of music is a holy commu- 
nion with the soul, a kind of Yoga (Ratanjankar 1957).5 
Thus, any attempt to study artist as well as his creation 
under controlled experimental conditions would be tanta- 
mount to offending the supporters of such early theories. 
That artists too are just another vocational 
the usual Psychological assets and liabiliti 
may also be studied like any 
however, not well-taken either 
their patrons and impresarios,* "The idea that objects of 
beauty as well as their creation and appreciation are subject 
to scientific scrutiny,’ , “appears abhorrent to 


of the rainbow with the objective 
was abhorrent to their grandparents” (Eysenck 
The anxiety of the common people is that the 

handling might crush the butterfly's wings” 


methods, 
1957). 
"clumsy 
(Ibid). 

Anyway, whatever idealism be associated with the artists" 
being, we assume in this 


Paper that some selective force in 
the form of a "personality structure" generally operates to 
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motivate the individual into one or the other forms of e 
artistic creation. As already stated, the aim of this work is 
to identify the personality and social-environmental cor- 
relates of artistic creativity. In view of the fact that to 
study all-the possible groups of artist would be virtually an 
impossibility owing to the enormous time and labour it 
would entail, we have selected only a particular group—the 
musicians—for this experimental investigation. Still we 
may reasonably hope that the knowledge gathered from this 
modest sectional study may perhaps help us making at least 
certain generalizations in the wider problem of creativity. 

It should be pointed out here that our endeavour not 
only attempts to outline the conformity and divergence in 
the personality characteristics of musicians—i.e., intra-group 
Configuration, by using the experimental method of agree- 
ment—but attempts also a thorough and conclusive delinea- 
tion of "musicians personality" by making inter-group com- 
Parisons between an experimental population of musicians 
and a controlled group of non-musicians. Moreover, this 
research also seeks to identify that group of selective factors 
from heredity, birth-order, socio-economic status, family- 
orientation, peer-relationship and other social-environmental 
factors which might prove crucial in determining the mak- 
mg of a musical artist. 


A Frew Key CONCEPTS 


. Confusions about terminology plague all scientific 
disciplines. It is especially most evident in social. science 
fields where there is little clear-cut delincation of area. It 
Often happens that we are unable to use a widely known (but 
Poorly defined) term, because the use may imply meanings 
that are current but which we do not intend to signify. 
Since the terms creativity, musicality and personality have 
important conceptual bearing upon the topic of our inves- 
Ugation, we shall now endeavour to find some stable mean- 
ings that can be attached to them. Although these terms 
figure in our day-to-day parlance, they demand a special 
signification in a technical study like that of the present onc. 
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Inspite of its widespread use and charm, the term 
seems most controversial and ambiguous. A major source of 
confusion in the creativity studies is that there is little con- 
ceptual clarity and agreement among the investigators as to 
the nature and definition of creativity; It has different 
meanings to different people. It is used interchangeably to 
denote anything from composing a musical piece to writing 
a good dissertation. Traditionally it is taken to be ian 
ability "to produce a work of thought or imagination 
along new or unconventional lines" (Webster. Put in 
other words, it is finding new solutions to a problem or new 
modes of artistic expression, bringing into existence a pro- 
duct that is new to the individual, that has not been before. 
It is ex nihilo—out of nothing (English and English 1958, 
Van den Haag 1963). It essentially consists in behaving in 
someway, in making something with one's own hands or 
relating previously unrelated things (Choynowski 1962, 
Smith 1959). Golann (1963) points to its denotative versa- 
tility—'creativity is a normally distributed trait, an aptitude 
trait, an intrapsychic Process and a style of life’. It is also 
taken to be correlate of, or identical with originality and 
other intellectual factors (Guilford 1957b, 1959), productive 
thinking (Wertheimer 1945), expression ability (Taylor 
1956), effective problem-solving (McPherson 1964), intelli- 
gence and cognitive ability (Thurstone 1950, Getzels and 


Jackson 1962), non-conformity and divergent thinking (Tor- 
. rance 1964), communication of 


emotional authenticity 
(Hammer 1961) and Positive psychological health (Barron 
19632). 

In terms of the conte 
essentially an intra-psychic 
induces him to create 
(a) novelty, which evokes 
ginality, which is inversel 
rence in a given society, 
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usefulness as adjudged by a consensus of opinion and 
(d) a self-consummatory character. 

The novelty in creativity, according to Bruner (1962), 
grows out of combinatorial activity *—a rearrangement of 
"perspective. But neither every novel or surprising thing is 
a creative attainment, nor all combinations are useful and 
desirable. We all agree that 'creative process consists . . . 
in making those which are useful... . Invention is dis- 
cernment, choice’ (Bruner 1962). Choice is what separates 
the creative person from the common herd. Taking a cue 
from Barron (1955) it may be argued that novelty must not 
disregard the demands of reality. A distinction that calls 
for consideration is between healthy creative products and 
bizarre, extravagant psychotic efforts. It appears that the 
distinction primarily rests on the aspects of socialization and 
acceptance by the society.” In other words, the creation 
Should be definable in a socio-cultural unit and be accepted 
as satisfying, socially valuable and tenable by a general 
Consensus of people at some point in time (Stein 1956. 
1957). This general consensus. Kavolis (1964) suggests, 
eventually tends to emerge as historical judgment. As to 
the self-consummatory character of creativity, Tumin (1954) 
Proposes that it is essentially an aesthetic experience as it is 
‘enjoyed for the actions which define and constitute the 
experience .. . (The) locus of satisfaction is in the very 
actions which constitute the performance". 

By integrating and relating conceptually the available 
formulations of creativity. we finally arrive at the following 
workable definition for the present study : A person may 
be called creative if he is gainfully ' engaged in a creative 
pursuit, be that artistic, scientific or technologic, and pro- 
duces culturally-definable products that are evaluated as 
original, useful and aesthetically pleasant bya reasonable 
majority of qualified people at some point in the socio- 
temporal continuum. 


Mustcality 


It is generally held that musical achievement and 
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creativity in music is determined by a special psychological 
attribute called ‘musicality’. But what is the precise nature 
of this attribute ? Psychological literature devoted to 
music is replete with attempts to arrive at an objective defi- 
nition of the term. Although it is taken to be one major 
aspect of musical talent or gift—an innate trait of the in- 
dividual artist—which is responsible for his success in 
musical arts, yet there are controversies among the psycho- 
logists regarding its exact nature (Revesz 1954). The lay- 
man's tendency to dichotomize mankind into 'musical' and 
‘non-musical’ groups cannot be supported for obvious 


spect keeps us 
Second, it is hardly possible to 
usical person. It is well-known 
ch scale and point of reference 
musicality and the begin- 
itely located at. Further, 
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only relates the inner world of the individual performer 
and appreciative audience but also mirrors the pattern of 
the society from which they spring (Ansari 1955, Farns- 
worth 1958, Gottschalk 1949, Nash 1961) In this context 
of social frame, therefore. we consider a person musical who 
has well-defined attitude toward music manifested in his 
keen understanding of the culture-approved aesthetic forms 
of music. Further, musicality may be either manifest or 
latent. Accordingly. either he can produce or re-create 
music that can be socially communicated or he has the 
ability to experience music so internally that he derives 
the joy of creation. Of course, the latent and covert musi- 
cality usually tends to manifest itself in performance. 
Having this attribute in him, the musical person can also 
easily grasp the finer nuances and spirit of the musical 
language expressed by composers and artists (Raychaudhuri 
1965a, Revesz 1954, Schoen 1940, Seashore 1938, 1947). 

Such a conception underlies the fact that a person 
having this attribute will eventually be drawn toward a 
musical career ; but it is our hunch that his creativeness in 
it would be determined by certain other factors of environ- 
ment and personality. Therefore, the selective factors in 
musical creativity are not only musicality, but also a 
developmental pattern that causes the emergence of a 
Specific psychological make-up or in other words, the perso- 
nality structure. 


Personality 


. It is taken for granted that the personality of an 
individual is manifested through his entire behaviour- 
Pattern. But it is as yet undecided as to which aspects of 
Individuality should be studied to encompass personality 
for our present purpose. Since there is no single definition 
of personality that is universally accepted, and since inter- 
Personal nuances are so subtle in this field that it is neces- 
Sary, a working concept of personality be developed now." 
This concept when properly developed will have to be con- 
fined in those attributes of mental life that are amenable to 
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psychological measurements by being directly observable 
and explorable in controlled situations. . 

In the words of Allport (1949), ‘Personality is one of the 
most abstract words in our language and like any abstract 
word suffering from excessive use, its connotative significance 
is very broad, its denotative significance is negligible'. 
Although the term personality is used to convey so many 
things, Hall and Lindzey (1957) points out, the majority of 
the popular usage comes under one of the two groupings. 
Either it is used to mean social ability /competence or a 
very positive characteristic impression which the individual 
creates in other people. It is well-known that even among 
the psychologists there is almost complete absence of con- 
currence in any one definition of personality.” For 
example, among the authors who have considered it as 
Synonymous with behaviour, there exists very little agree- 
ment as to what aspects of human behaviour should be 
taken as connotative of personality. Allport’s exhaustive 
survey (1949) of the vast personality literature and classifica- 
tion of definitions shows that there are two major trends in 
it—the “biosocial” and the “biophysical”. While the bio- 
social view considers personality as the “social-stimulus 
value" of the individual remaining only in the "responding 
others", the bio-physical approach recognizes the organic and 


visible aspect of the individual Which may be related to 
the traits or qualities that 


objectively (Hall and Lindzey 1957). 
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(Abt 1959). The very term “process” points to a state of 
dynamicity. Personality would be a dynamic whole—a 
continuously evolving entity that underlies a large number 
of variables—needs, traits, “emotion-perception-thinking- 
and-motivational" characteristics that function from birth 
to death presenting a unique process of adjustment. In its 
growth and development, personality is greatly modified 
and determined by environmental influences, of which 
socio-cultural factors play a vital role. Acceptance of this 
view, (that personality is a dynamic continuous process and 
essentially a unified whole) will naturally guard the in- 
fluence of other contrary but prevailing views, which 
“otherwise might distract the reader. Hence, we insist on a 
dynamic and functional exploration of personality in this 
Tesearch—an exploration which does not seek isolated frac- 
tions of behaviour but looks for the configurational schema 
Which is manifested in the individual's typical arrangements 
m his physical and social environmental experiences and 
Which order them to his own unique needs. Thus, the 
attributes of personality to be examined here are regarded 
only as a cross-section of the "time-Gestalt"—the total perso- 
nality process. Since, personality is viewed as a temporally 
*Xtended configuration, no test can possibly “measure” the 
Whole of it, covering all the richness of its organization and 
differentiation as a process. This limitation in the present- 
day personality testing, appraisal and assessment has to be 
recognized since the tests used in this study have been deve- 
loped with the assumptions just stated (Abt and Bellak 

1959), à 
Having these workable conceptions in view, we shall 
Undertake a survey of the diverse theoretical formulations 
and Speculations, as also a survey of the experimental find- 
Ings in the chapter-to-follow to gain perspective into the 

Nature of artistic creativity. 

woe passing over to that section, we should try to 
ize the limitations of this study. As pointed earlier, 
NA: possibly explore the creative mind in its en- 
Y; nor can we fathom the very depth of it. Moreover, 
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the artistic person endowed with the extra-ordinary ability 
to feign and to wear many appearances, often suggests an 
illusively simple one-to-one correlation between his own- 
self and his behaviour. Therefore we consider it important 
to restrict our investigation of the creative musical mind to 
certain of its features that can be studied and evaluated 
objectively. Thus our sample selection, experimental 
design and measuring tool will not only have the consi- 
deration of scientific rationality, but also of feasibility. 
This delimitation of the areas to be investigated definitely 
constitutes one of the main weaknesses of this investigation. 
Creative mind is too wide and complex to be funnelled into 
a single channel of psychological testing. As stated by 
Barron (1963a), it can hardly be caught whole in the available 
net of psychometry ; yet there has to be a concrete destina- 
tion. All search must be given an arbitrary end at some 
place (Bartlett 1932). Every investigator has to start with a 
number of very generalized concepts and hypotheses and 
his duty is to ascertain scientifically their soundness and 
tenability. Finer analysis of the problem is only possible 
when we get a rough preliminary picture of it. We, like 
many other forerunners, should refrain ourselves from 
being too ambitious to solve all the enigmas of creative 
nature—personality-dynamics being a fragment of it. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


NATURE OF ART AND ARTISTIC CREATIVITY : 
SoME EARLY VIEWS 


The significance and meaning of the word art has been 
subjected to various influences and has, as a result, under- 
gone many changes through the ages." Looking into the 
etymology, it is found that the word art stems from the 
carly Latin ars (plural artes) which, according to Colling- 
wood (1938), was used to denote craft or a specialized form of 
adroitness and dexterity like carpentry. smithying, surgery 
etc. The words techne in Greek and Kunst in German 
may be regarded as approximately equivalent to ars and 
both of them implied acquired competence and skill which 
is basically geared toward attaining some specific goal such 
as pragmatic, religious, ethical or aesthetic (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 1959). During the medieval period it was used 
to mean some special form of learning from book—such as 
logic, arithmetic, magic or astrology (Collingwood 1938)."* 
During the Renaissance the early craft-centered connota- 
tion was reinstated ; artists of that age regarded themselves 
as Craftsmen.*^ The distinction between the two forms 
of arts—fine and useful—was however not clearly made 
until in the late 18th Century. 

The word art, as it is used by the present day connois- 
Seurs and art-critics, points to those specific human pur- 
Suits that have definite proclivity toward aestheticism—the 
cult of the beautiful—which are generally grouped into 
Static arts—Sculpture, Painting, Architecture etc., on one 
hand and dynamic arts—Music, Poetry and Drama, on the 
other. Encyclopaedia Britannica (1959) further notes that 
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the urge to know art, artist and the motives ein 
art productions was intense, if not very much eee : 
scientific, even at the beginning of the Western cu. ra 
These studies tried to understand the essential features 0 
art—the features which single out art from other forms of 
human endeavour. Since our present study is concerned 
with a group of Indian artists, it may be both rational 
and helpful to review some of the traditional Indian views 
on creativity and creative personality, before taking up the 
Western studies, 
Indian Traditions and Conceptualizations 


Parallel to the theories of the West, Asia in general, 
and India in particular, had developed her own postulates 
of art.” Indian texts on art and aesthetics may be traced 
back to remote antiquity (Hiriyanna 1954, Mitra 1951). 
Even to the commoner, the Indian art appears to be dis- 
tinctly different from the European art. 
has Western art attempted to depict the s 
tionship between God and man as is r 
sculpture, cave-painting and music 
It is well-known that India’s unique conception of life and 
art, her complex system of metaphysics and philosophy, 
have been evolved through more than five thousand years 
of comparative isolation from the other parts of the globe 
(Zimmer 1946). Of course, new ideas, techniques and 
canons of art were sometimes brought in by the invaders, 


tradesmen and religious Preachers, which had been, tho- 
roughly reorganized, before being integrated into the then 
prevailing art-forms, 


Perhaps, nowhere 
ame kind of rela- 
eplete in Indian 
(Coomaraswamy 1956). 


soe 8 
i € origin, and as having been revealed 
or otherwise brought down from 


Heaven to earth" 
(Bhattacharyya 1994. Coomaraswamy 1956); Aeven mote 
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of the same attitude is found in the pages of Visnudharmal- 
tora (Das 1912). such as, art is one means of attaining the 
ultimate aim of life, the liberation (moksa). Another 
authority declares that the poet is at once he who sees (the 
seer, risi) and he who is able to express that which he sees 
(Varnananipuna) (P. Sastri 1940). Nandikesvara (A. Sastri 
1937), likewise, describes poet "as seeing the world, like a 
jujube fruit, lying within the hollow of his hand". This 
description of poet as a prophetic individual having preter- 
natural insight follows a distinct trend of classical idealism : 
artist is not only a supra-sensitive, ultra-perceptive embodi- 
ment, but also one empowered to ken the future intuitively. 
The artistic creation, to them, is a direct, at the same time 
unconventional expression of feeling / passion “generalized”, 
that is, above all characteristic featurizations of space-time 
and therefore, freed from all individual relationships and 
practical interests. Such an expression emanates from an 
inner force—the creative or artistic intuition (pratibha) 
within the poet himself (P. Sastri 1940). 

The notion that an artist is an ascetic (yogi or sadhaka) 
worshipper, “whose duty is to interpret—to raise and re- 
present things closely to a divine-frame, nearer to the 
Source—the Ultimate (Brahman)"—is noted by Coomara- 
swamy (1956) as the cardinal point in these art theories. 
Because of the fact that Indian classicism regards art as a 
meeting-ground of the two worlds, the seeable (drista) and 
the unseeable (adrista)—the Indian artist is also found in- 
tent upon relating the transformation of the inner world to 
the outer (Das 1912). 

The Buddhist writers, as a group, consider artistic 
Creativity as more akin to a kind of meditation and hence 
the psychical preparations for art should be devotedly 
attended to. They assume a specific mental-set for such 
activities, a conscious organization of perception-thinking 
processes instead of relying heavily on divine inspiration. 
It is fascinating to know the meticulous details of devotional 
Preparations that an artist should undergo before any 
actual creation in art. "After ceremonial purification (artist) 
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is to proceed to a solitary place. There he is to A 
the sevenfold offices. . . . He must realize in thought P 
infinite moods of friendliness, compassion, TP 
impartiality. Then he must meditate upon the emptine 


` (Shunyata) or non-existence of all things... Then only 


should he invoke the desired divinity by the utterance 
of the appropriate seed-word (bija) and should co 
himself completely with the divinity to be ets 
Then finally on pronouncing the dhyana mantram, in whic a 
the attributes are defined, the divinity appears visibly, like 
a reflection or as in.a dream and this brilliant image is the 
artist's model" (Coomaraswamy 1948, Foucher 1900).'* " 

Interesting. it is indeed that in the midst of this 
mythico-spiritualistic stream, there are theorists having the 
insight to view the artist as a worldly being as divested of pis 
glorified attire of divinity. Some early researchers were 
thoughtful enough to describe artists by listing their psycho- 
logical attributes instead of going into any metaphysical 
proposition. Even an anticipation of the psychoanalytic 
view which considers dream and art as essentially similar 
in being the symbolization of man’s innermost wishes, is 
marked in the writings of some of them, for example, in 
Agnipurana (Quoted in Coomaras 


conceivable way with 
Still another author 
proceeds to show the 
(bahir prana and anta 


as witty, agreeable, pleasin 
adept in 


ouch of promiscuity. 
in A. Sastri 1937) 
uter and inner life 


(Nand ikesvara 
characteristic o 


and moreover, 


(“Kusholagraha-moksa”— 
relaxing 


gt l Supta (Pandey 1952), a follower 
of the -monistic Saiva phi Kashmir, artistic 
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personality is characterized by rasikaiva (taste), pratibha 
(power of visualization), sahridayatva (aesthetic sensitiveness); 
bhavana (reflective nature), kavyanusilana (intellectual 
refinement through literary training) and tanmay-bhavana- 
-yogyta (ability for identification, detachment and psychic 
distance).?? . 


Musical Arts of India: A Commentary 

Indian music, as an important branch of Indian art, 
has also a strong spiritualistic bias; The musician, like his 
Compeers in other art-fields, is guided by the twin ideals 
of bhakti (dedication) and yoga (concentration/ meditation) 
(Gosvami 1957). It is claimed that with these two funda- 
mental acquisitions, the musical artist goes on to express his 
art in the form of raga-rupa or dhyanamurti, the image 
of the raga (the melodic structure of the Hindu music). 
This particular emphasis on religion and worship in Indian 
Music, the ultimate aim of the Indian musician to sing 
the relationship of the transient with the great Eternal, and 
the pronouncement of the idea that the basic sound of 
music is one and the same with God—is hardly, if ever, 
missed by the occidental observer (Danielou 1949, Fox- 
Strangways 1914, Popley 1921). Robertson and Stevens 
(1960) note that "from earliest times and throughout the 
ages Hindu music had been intimately associated with 
religious rites, court ceremonies, and private occasions...... 
religious element is never very far away, and the repertoire 
of the modern street-singer is chiefly concerned with 
deities,21 

Thus we see that these pre-modern ideologies demand 
that the musician should not only be “God-gifted”, but pious 
and “devout”. But the fact that an artist cannot be judged 
by his devotion to God but only by his realization of theme 
and idea in art-forms, has never gained attention of the 
early Indian authors. None of them has ever attempted 
to answer to the question as to how the artist’s devotion to 
àa particular deity or idol solves his problem of creative 
activity. On the contrary, it appears that by clinging to a 
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metaphysical theory and by setting a divine-frame for art 
which is at variance with the mundane frame of reference, 
most of these theoreticians have virtually evaded the com- 
plicated psychological issues of an artist's vocational life. 


WESTERN TRENDS 


The mythicoromantic traditions of European art- 
theories are not altogether free from such narrow and 
prejudiced generalizations. Such theories with the platonic 
doctrine—that creativity is an instinctive divine gift—as 
point d'appui emphasize the magical power of "inspiration", 
while completely disregarding the conscious noetic aspect 
of artistic creation. Rank is rather straight-forward in his 
criticism—"for Plato...the poet...is wholly an instrument 
of the Divine; his faculty is purely instinctive and 
unconscious. ...Plato not only neglects the role of con- 
sciousness, but completely eliminates it, putting in its place 
mania, a being outside oneself, a divine inspiration" (Rank 
1932). The "inspiration theory" gained so much popularity 
during the later part of the nineteenth century that in 
order to produce a state of “inspiration”—elation and 
excitement—the artist would utilize various curious techni- 
ques of sensory titilation. It is reported (Lee 1940) that 
with a view to be more creative, Proust worked in cork- 
lined room, Carlyle in noise-proof chamber, Schiller used 
to keep decomposed apples concealed in his writing desk 
so as to get its smell when writing, Gretry immersed his 
feet in ice-cold water. ‘There are other numerous examples 
of such idiosyncratic Practices of the artists, Baumgarten, 
the early aesthetician, prescribes that inspiration comes only 
when the poet rides on horseback, drinks wine in modera- 
tion and looks at beautiful but chaste women (Lee 1940). 

Equally popular Was the conception that considered 
the artist as a born misfit in the world and belonging toa 
group of neurotics. It was Nietzsche Who expressed that 
"a man must have chaos yet within him to be able to give 
birth to a dancing star". Among the promoters of this 
"madness theory" that characteristically links art with 
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Psychological instability, the writings of Hutchinson (1949), 
Kretschmer (1931) and Lombroso (1891) may be cited as 
Stock examples. As a matter of fact, the extremely curious 
life-styles of artists have substantially helped to vitalize the 
Stereotype of artist as Psychopath. Even among the modern 
theorists, there is a growing tendency to connect psycho- 
logical disorder with the alienation of the artist glorifying 
the eccentric, bizarre, non-conformist styles of living re- 
Presentative of the Bohemian cult which courses from Baud- 
lire, Rimbaud through Dylan Thomas to the modern 
Younger artists of the Beat Generation. 

Many other writers of the pre-modern age tend to 
Augment the essence of the earlier to divine madness theory 
replacing it partly by assuming an inherent talent that is 
the Mainspring of creativity. Eiduson (1957) in a remark- 
able Cogent work points out that the supporters of the 
talent theory presuppose a basic endowment or gift of 
Nature in the artist, without which no art is ever possible. 

Pholders of this view are naturally unwilling to accept 
the existence of any artistic ability that can be improved 
or modified by any sort of systematic training, let alone the 
ambitious programme of stimulating and fostering creati- 
Vity, : 

. Philips (1957) recognizes this situation and states that 
m order to distinguish artistic talent from the plebs, western 
Culture has developed a double image of the creative artist. 

€ artist is viewed as an obsessed person or even as a 

Sychotic— but at the same time he is thought to have some 
"nusua] gift of insight or great wisdom generally absent in 
or Mary people. But how these contradictory features viz., 
p ent” and “neurosis” —one which represents integrity and 

Sanization, and the other frenzy and disintegrity interact 
E A and fuse together to make a person creative is 

T explained. 

he view that art is non-material pure activity, devoid 
ey: Worldly motivation for personal gain—money, fame. 

* and having no socio-economic influence is still upheld 

Y a section of literary critics. For Maurois (1960), "the 
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aim of the writer...is never merely to achieve power 
and glory.-.power, glory and money are only secondary 
objects for the writer’. There are other contradictory 
views where the artist is portrayed as an obsequious 
slave to his own impulses and emotions. May be he is 
viewed as super-sensitive, egocentric, visionary, daydreamer, 
compulsive, mystical or all of these together. 

These views, as we find, characteristically isolate an artis- 
tic person from general professional people, and attempt to 
mark off an artist as a glorious misfit have nourished the idea 
that scientific studies are inadequate for the analysis of a 
creative person; only artists and mystics or visionaries 
should venture to do so. We can recall Johnson's famous 
statement : “To judge of poets is only the faculty of the 
poets". Smith (1959) also recognizes that there are creative 
people, poets, painters or musicians who believe that artistic 
ability is such a personal quality that it is unable to stand 
the assault of tough scientific analysis. ‘This opposition to 
science represents an old stream of romanticism that has 
always been hostile toward rationality and objective think- 
ing. But they seem to overlook the simple fact that in 
order to evaluate the usefulness of an egg, one does not 
require to be a hen. 

We should point out here that previous notions which 
have their bases at the memoirs, journals, letters, or auto- 
biographical sources have. possibly overlooked the highly 
Ctr eR SER 

Ais re literature of artists' 
ydp t a 
everything earthly. 

Everywhere we find reports of the strange intoxicated state 
of the creative mind during the period of inspiration ; that 
ie A ud the "A of acting not of his own 
p g merely a tool of a higher world order, 

a vessel (in the words of Goethe) found worthy to receive a 
divine inflow”. We have sufficient reason to distrust the 
emotional and value-laden. context of such writings. Our 
experience shows that thé authors of such writings not only 
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distort the truth to glorify the self, but also take the help 
of all the possible methods of ego-defences. In the same 
way we should weigh the assertions of the talent theorists. 
Since artistic creation has been taken to be a function of in- 
born talent, they declare that art can flourish in any place 
under any situation, almost in vacuo regardless of any socio- 
cultural or economic patronage/rejection, provided the in- 
dividual has the necessary gift or endowment. Thus while 
completely disregarding the role of environmental forces 
n the making of an artist, these theoreticians tend to over- 
simplify the complex problem of creativity. There is no 
contradiction in denying that art requires a different kind 
of concentration, motivation and energy or in a word, a 
particular “psychological set" that largely differs from other 
professional activities. But it is a fact that artists live and 
Work in this society. The material demands of life and 
reality definitely exert reasonable amount of pressure on 
the artists as it exerts on other professional people. The 
Psychological studies have at least started examining some 
of the live issues of creative activity that were so long over- 
looked. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


on of the Indian musician, 


Despite the agelong traditi i 
logical 


no attempt has ever been made to explore the psycho 
make-up of this particular vocational group. As an investi- 
gation in the personality of musical artists, our present en- 
deavour has only a slight history behind. Particularly . 
there has been little empirical research on the personality 
constellation of musical artists, just as there has been rela- 
tively little research in the wider area of personality-dyna- 
mics in creativity. In fact, psychologists have been tardy 
to organize researches in this field (Drevdahl 1956, Eiduson 
1958). Cattell (1936) confesses that “there have been no 
adequate investigation into the nature of this (artistic) 
ability ... into the connection of artistic appreciation 
With creative capacity, or into the emotional or hereditary 
roots of these abilities," 
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Early efforts 


Tracing the history of psychological studies in this 
area, we find the early efforts of the experimentalists—the 
structuralists**—to whom art was essentially a function of 
cognitive process (Stein and Heinze 1960) The growth 
of the personality and developmental theories immensely 
modified the course of the later researches and the signi- 
ficance of emotional and motivational process in creative 
activity was gradually recognized. The refinement in the 
psychometric techniques have inspired several investigators 
to look into the factorial structure of artistic and scientific 
creativity, which had given rise to a large body of factor- 
analytic ^ literature (Eysenck 1940, Guilford et al 1954, 
1957a, Wilson et al 1954). Freudian principles of psycho- 
analysis? have stimulated case-studies of a number of 
eminent artists (Dooley 1916, Hitschmann 1956), while the 
projective technique * of personality exploration and ego 
psychology have geared researches toward identification 
of the structure and content of a “creative personality” 
(Burchard 1952, Eiduson 1958, Munsterberg 1953, Roe 
1946a, 1946b). 

We shall now make an attempt to scan serially the 
findings of the investigations that have sought to under- 
stand and analyze the creative individual with reference to 
his heredity, the nature of his environment, his intelligence 
and other cognitive aspects, and his personality, tempera- 
mental, perceptual and motivational characteristics, Studies 


on musical and artistic persons, however, 
in details. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT AS DETERMINANT 
OF CREATIVITY 

Biologically- 

shee "Esel by and large, have 

P determined by the 


: » they say, are generall 
born of creative and talented Parents. It isa inier m— 


nt of personality to 4 great extent depends 
* For a detailed description of this technique, 


See chapter 3, 
t 
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upon the biological foundation of the individual Thus 
one's potentialities for development and function have their 
first roots in the components which rest on hereditary 
factors. But the scope and extent of parental inheri- 
tance in the field of musical creativity is as yet not so con- 
clusive in the event of the fact that contradictory results 
have been found by different investigators. With the help 
of statistical measures, Galton (1870) demonstrated that 
the appearance of creative talent in an individual strikingly 
follows the laws of hereditary transmission. Creative indivi- 
duals have higher proportions of talented relations than 
would be expected by pure chance. Bramwell (1948) and 
Brimhall (1923) have studied the same problem and their 
findings tend to reaffirm Galton’s earlier conclusions. 
Revesz (1954) reports the findings of a few European 
investigations viz, Heymans and Wiersma, and Hacker 
and Ziehan where the influence of heredity on musicality 
has been clearly demonstrated. The latter investigators 
have isolated that the musical disposition is inherited more 
from the paternal side than from the maternal. Stanton 
(1922) through an analysis of pedigree charts of the musical 
talents concludes that "the inheritance of musical capa- 
Cities seems to follow Mendelian principles," but the 
method of inheritance is so complex that it is impossible 
now to state how many factors may be present". While 
examining the issue of heredity. Scheinfeld (1939) observes 
that heredity is, of course, a very powerful factor in it, yet 
the contribution of environment is never negligible. Nash 
(1957) studied twenty American composers to identify selec- 
tive forces in their life-histories. His data reveal that both 
heredity and environment should be considered as reinforc- 
Ing factors in musical success i.c, composers have more 
musical primary relatives and their families have provided 
More favourable atmosphere and encouragement in their 
musical endeavour. Constable (1905) while opposing the 
inheritance theory complains that Galton has to a certain 
extent misinterpreted his findings. An unbiassed analysis 
of the data would reveal the importance of the environ- 
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mental influences which far outweigh the factors of here- 
dity. And we find Seashore and his colleagues (1938) in 
their prolonged search failed to establish the claims of 
heredity. In between these two extreme stand-points i.e., 
heredity and environment, Cattell (1915) seems to have 
offered a midway approach where the possible interaction 
between heredity and environment has been fully vouched. 


COGNITIVE FACTORS IN CREATIVITY 


The structuralistic bias of the early psychologists have 
fostered the view that creativity can be explained in terms 
of a set of cognitive Capacities. Any form of artistic behav- 
iour embodies certain aspects of higher mental function- 
ing. Following this notion, they have tried to explicate 
relationship between creative behaviour and cognitive 
processes—thinking, perception, intelligence, reasoning, 
concept formation etc. They have sometimes equated 
creativity with autistic and logical thinking, reasoning, 
problem-solving, or learning by insight (Husband 1940, 
Ruch 1937, Woodworth 1938). Dashiell, for example, ex- 
presses “inspiration/hunch” in creative activity as equal to 
“insight” in learning. To him, original and successful in- 
sights occur after a period of absorption (Dashiell 1931). 
According to Fernberger (1936), creative imagination is a 
eset image. al oe ey, Teena d 
the same i» of fern ion pr Py vw Mae 
destination to reach Th ons (ibo) d Dae lib omm 

À D 1. urstone (1950) states that “crea- 
tive talent is quantitatively the sa 


(and) 
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problem-solving activity is manifest in a number of authors 
(Duncker 1926, Hilgard 1959, Newell et al 1958) of whom 
Duncker is expressly critical about the associationistic under- 
current in it and prefers to utilize gestalt theories." Quite 
in tune with the other gestalt psychologists. he believes that 
problem-solving (creative activity) is done with insight ; 
problem should be "perceived as a whole containing a defi- 
nite conflict." Therefore, the insightful grasp of the con- 
flicting field which represents the problem is the essential 
point in a creative act. Wertheimer's study (1945) elabo- 
rately presents the gestalt explanation of productive think- 
ing in which it is described as insightful understanding and 
envisaging of the inner structural relationship of the prob- 
lem. 'The comprehension of the gaps within it and the 
subsequent reorganization of the perceptual field are in the 
direction of structural improvements. The conception that 
creativity is but a process of ingenious restructuring of the 
perceptual field has been stressed in the studies of 
McKellar (1957), Murphy (1947) and Vinacke (1952). 
Thus it is seen that the general trend of these studies 
has been to seek for a pattern of cognitive capacities within 
the creative person that may be regarded as determinant 
of his-productivity. The gross oversight of the motivational 
and temperamental aspects of the individual is no less 
manifest in these approaches. The so-called factorial 
approach of Barron and Welsh (1952), Guilford (1957b), 
Spearman (1931), Stein and Meer (1954), Thurstone (1950), 
have the similar theoretical underpinning that assumes the 
Vital role of intellectual capacities in the creative process. 
They have also believed that these capacities can be 
Measured and defined quantitatively. Thurstone (1950), 
for instance, suggests that creative ability can be assessed 
With his tests of primary mental abilities (PMA). Spearman 
Not only formulates noegenetic laws of creative thinking, but 
declares also that every creative act is basically a noegenetic 
Process involving eduction and generation of correlates and 
hence other general noegenetic laws are applicable in its 
explanation. These factor-analytic approaches have result- 
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ed in identifying a number of general factors of aesthetic 
judgment, preference or appreciation and the personality 
factors associated with them. The pioneering efforts of 
Burt (1939) identified a bipolar factor (k) which has several 
emotional and temperamental correlates. Eysenck (1940) 
has particularly shown that a second bipolar factor of sim- 
plicity-complexity for polygon preferences has definite rela- 
tionship with extroversion-introversion and radicalism- 
conservatism. Guilford also denounces the inappropriate- 
ness of Stimulus-Response and Hullian models for the 
study of the creative process and forwards a novel factor- 
analytic approach through trait-concepts. Since creativity 
appears to him as a pattern of a number of different mental 


(i) ability to see 
nking, involving 
ency, associational fluency 


Attempts to identify 
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different kinds of thinkin, i er to 

factors in this class viz z 
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Ina factor-analytic study, Barron 
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identified two factors namely, "acceptance-rejection" and a 
bipolar factor of "simplicity-symmetry" and "complexity- 
asymmetry". Using Barron-Welsh Art Scale of the Welsh 
Figure Preference Test (WFPT) Barron has shown that 
the individuals who scored high in this scale i.e., those who 
preferred complex asymmetrical drawings and opposed a pre- 
ference for the simple symmetrical drawings, consistently 
earned higher ratings of the staff-members of the Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research in personal tempo, 
verbal fluency, sensuality, effeminacy and sentience. Barron 
suggests (1953) that the preference for complexity may be 
associated with (i) orality in psychoanalytical sense and (ii) 
socially dissident and uninhibited attitudes. Stein and 
Meer (1954) have postulated that the perception of good 
gestalten is determined by certain personality features of 
the perceiver as also by the qualities of the stimulus field. 
In case of ambiguous stimulus material, the perceiver has 
to use much of his own resources as compared to the struc- 
tured material. Naturally. “more creative" subjects having 
greater personal resources will perceive, under varying 
conditions of ambiguity, gestalten better than “less creative" 
and less resourceful subjects. The experimental findings 
have led them to infer that certain characteristic personality 
features largely influence the ability to perceive good 
gestalten. 


Cognitive Tests of Creative Thinking 


Following the early atomistic emphases of the struc- 
turalists, quite a many investigators sought to develop tests 
of cognitive function which, they believe, can successfully 
measure creative ability. It is noted that these test-makers 
prefer to use originality (Chassell 1916), productive think- 
ing (Bennett and Nesman 1949), creative thinking (Fisichelli 
and Welch 1947, Welch 1946), creative ability (Harris and 
Simberg, undated), ingenuity (Flanagan 1957) instead of the 
comprehensive term creativity. We need not describe all of 
p because of their considerable overlapping with each 
other. 
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Chassell’s “Tests for Originality”, for example, include 
several sub-tests of Word-building, Chain-puzzle, Word- 
completion, Novel situations, Analogues etc. Bennett and 
Wesman's test of productive thinking consists of six unusual 
hypothetical situations and the testee is asked to give at 
least several probable consequences. The productive think- 
ing capacity is assessed by the number and the quality of 
the responses. Guilford, Wilson and their co-workers 
(Guilford 1961, Wilson et al 1953. 1954) at the University 
of Southern California have devised several tests of "creative 
thinking abilities" for use in their factor-analytical studies. 
The battery includes tests of (i) Unusual uses, measuring 
spontaneous flexibility and originality, (ii) Utility test, 
measuring ideational fluency, (iii) Match problems, measur- 
ing figural adaptive flexibility (iv) Association IV, measur- 
ing associational fluency, (v) Plot titles, measuring originality 


and ideational fluency and (vi) Figure production, measur- 
ing figural elaboration. 


Tests and Measures for the Identifi 
Artistic Aptitude 

Seashore (1938), Meier 
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variations in pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm and 
tonal memory. These tests have been subjected to a num- 
ber of validational studies of which Stanton (1935) and 
Manor (1950) may be mentioned. Stanton, working with 
the incoming students of the Eastman School of Music, 
found positive relationship between the test scores and 
scholastic achievement in music. Manor, on the other hand, 
questioned the validity of these tests in view of his findings 
that the correlations between the so-called aptitude and 
achievement in music were not sufüciently high. While 
reviewing the essential features of some other tests viz., 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Musical ‘Test (1931), Lundin Musical 
Ability Test (Lundin 1949), Meier Art Judgment Test 
(Meier 1942), Wing Standardised Test of Musical Intelli- 
gence (Drake 1933a, Wing 1941, 1948), Revesz Test of 
Acoustic-Musical capacity (Revesz 1954), we can readily see 
through their obvious limitations as tests of musical creati- 
vity. The fallacy essentially lies in an extremely ambitious 
assumption that certain discriminatory power in the aural 
or visual sense-modality guarantees success in musical or 
artistic activity and, therefore, in creativity (Beinstock 1942). 


At times it was believed that intelligence, scholastic 
achievement and musical talent (as assessed by these tests) 
are positively linked. But the correlation studies of Drake 
(1940), Rose (1951) and Hollingworth (1926) failed to evince 
any significant relation between them. 

Welsh (1959) utilizes a somewhat different approach to 
the construction of an art scale, subsequently revised by 
Barron (1952), in order to arrive at a valid test for the 
identification of artistic gift. The scale consists of sixty 
black-and-white figures ranging from simple geometric forms 
to complex designs which when presented for sorting into 
like and dislike categories, the artists and non-artists differ 
significantly in their preference patterns (Barron 1955). 
Rosen in America (1955), and Raychaudhuri (1961a, 19622, 
1963a, 19662) in India have confirmed the power of Barron- 
Welsh scale to discriminate artists from the non-artists. 

The genetic studies of Meier (1939) seem collateral 
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here as he also tried to explain artistic capacity in terms 
of a number of factors. He hypothesizes that talent is an 
outcome of "the specific interaction of the inherited aspects 
of talent with learned phases" and artistic capacity or 
aptitude has to depend on six important factors. ‘Three of 
these—manual skill, energy perseveration and intelligence 
—are supposed to run in families while the other three— 
perceptual facility, creative imagination and aesthetic 
judgment—are probably more dependent on environmental 
development. Depending mainly on the intelligence test 
scores, Terman and his co-workers (Burks, Jensen and 
Terman 1930) have selected a large sample of children as 
subjects for an extensive study of genius. It is recognized 
that this restricted signification of the terms genius or 
talent is inadequate for encompassing the wider vista of 
creativity and has practically resulted in poor generaliza- 
tions. , Although the higher intelligence of the studied 
children are often related to t 
tional life, still Terman’s data 
vincingly that they achieve creat 
(Terman 1925), Having anal 


eminence in life is 
al traits or abilities, 
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the personality determinants of creativity. Implicit in 
these approaches are the psychodynamic theories which not 
only points to the psychological systems and researches that 
strive for the explanation of human behaviour in terms of 
drives, needs or motives, but refer to the depth psychologi- 
cal emphases of psychoanalytic disciplines (orthodox as well 
as deviant groups) and ego psychology." 1t is apparent that 
these theoretical approaches have invariably been one-sided. 
Of the multiple facets of creative life, these theorists have 
generally seized on only one and treated it as decisive and 
of cardinal importance. 

The major theoretical drift underlies the assumption 
that creativity is determined and propelled by a fixed 
system of principal motivating factors—drive, need or urge 
—which characterize the personality structure of the 
creative person. This attempt to reduce creativity mostly 
into one cardinal force may be viewed as the reductionistic 
treatment of the subject. The global approach, that 
Creativity is essentially a function of a distinctive personality 
Structure and its psychodynamics, is evident in a few theo- 
retical but in many empirical studies. There have been 
Several experimental studies to substantiate the notion that 
all or most of the creative persons share a common perso- 
hality structure which is significantly different from the 


Personality of the general people. 
Psychoanalytic theories : Freudian Mainstream 


It has to be recognized at the outset that the appear- 
ance of these dynamic and motivational theories has to a 
Bréater extent been accelerated by the growth, since Freud, 
of a system of theories that concerned with the vital role 
of unconscious mental process in all sorts of imaginative pro- 
fundity of man's inner life. Also consequential has been 
the rapid growth of various theories of human development 
and personality that made it possible to link creative beha- 
viour with drive, need or urge and thereby bringing the 
Whole topic within the purview of the dynamic psychology. 

Despite their common presumption of a drive (con- 
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scious, unconscious or both) in creative activity, the moti- 
vation theorists are not close in their lines of approach. 
One strain led by Freud (1948a, 1948b, 1948d) emphasizes 
specially on the* repressed unconscious wishes, mostly pre- 
genital aggressive and libidinal impulses, the sublimation of 
which largely determines creativity. Although Freud 
declared that “the nature of artistic attainment is psycho- 
analytically inaccessible”, his subsequent analytical probe 
into the creative process and especially artistic creativity 
(Freud 1948a, 1948b, 1948d, 1957) added greatly to our 
understanding by showing (Z) the unconscious and primary 
psychological processes as the mainspring of creative urge, 
(2) the affinity of fantasy, dream and art-object, (3) the close 
relationship between life-history, in the psychoanalytic sense, 
and the work of art, (4) the omnipresence of certain themes 
known from the fantasy-life of the individual such as the 
Oedipus themes, in the work of art and (5) the existence 
in the creative mind of a mental alchemy known as subli- 
mation which makes the de-sexualization of libidinal desires 
and mastery of aggression possible. As observed by Fraiberg 
(1956) and Kris (1948), Freud took artistic creativity to be 
a normal channel for self-expression of every individual 
which provides considerable relief from tension by a dis- 
charge of energies. To reduce the pain of unconscious con- 


flict, instinctual forces are redire 


cted into disguised, socially- 
acceptable aesthetic Passage. Kris (1948) refers to the primi- 
tive gratifications in the handling of materials (colour, clay, 
sound) or to the substituti 


c on of creation for procreation 
and of construction for destruction. 


The Freudian theory of creativity has not had identi- 
cal influence on the su 
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example) have made serious efforts to revise and reformulate ` 
Freud’s original postulates on creativity or to replace it 
entirely by another theory in the light of empirical and 
clinical evidences. 

_ Among the orthodox adherents, Brill (1931) offers an 
interesting explanation of poetic creativity in terms of oral 
fixation ; poetry is sensuous but an aesthetic outlet through 
words. Poetic works, Brill continues, “emanate from re- 
gression to, or fixation at the earliest phase (i.e. pre-oedipal) 
of the evolution of the ego . . . when the mouth was all- 
embracing, and when all gratifications centered in rhythmi- 
cal breast sucking". Bychowski (1951) posited that among 
the various motives for creation, the most fundamental is 
the subjugation of the destructive by the erotic instincts. 
The artist’s libido, through the process of intense sublima- 
tion, becomes deflected from the original aggressive or sen- 
sual aims and ultimately supplies energy for creation. Artis- 
c creativity, according to him, represents a need for re-ex- 
- Periencing past pleasant experiences, and in order to get rid 
of the painful affects, the psyche of the artist takes the course 
of catharsis, Kohut (1957) appears to share this view in 
his description of musical art as mostly cathartic experience 
Which, in analytical terms, may be stated as transference 
Phenomenon or sublimation. Musical experience not only 
Provides a direct libidinal satisfaction to the individual, 
but also permits “vicarious release" of the tension produced 
by repressed wishes threatening the ego in “musical 
emotion”, “Musical experience", Kohut argues, “may... 
Telieve a person's deepest tension anxieties . . . by permit- 
ting the regressive experience of a primitive narcissistic 
equilibrium”. Art thus allows the individual to take 
Tecourse to “controlled regression". 


Fenichel (1946), and Gustin (1955) have applied 
Freudian theory in their analysis of acting talent. Fenichel 
Contends that acting is essentially an exhibitionistic beha- 
Viour geared toward gaining approval and assurance from 
the audience which brings in him (actor) a sense of security 
against castration anxieties and fears emanating from the 


3 * 
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teristically capable of oscillatuug between primary (Les loose, 
primitive) and secondary (i.e., structured and socialized) pro- 
cess of thinking. This view has partly been shared by 
Maslow (1950) who suggests that capacity for greater de- 
differentiation of ego-boundaries characterizes the “sell 
actualizing" creative person. 

Bellak has also drawn our attention to the recent 
emphasis of the psychoanalytic thinkers (Fischer 1954, Kris 
1953, Kubie 1958) upon the role of preconscious mentation 
in creativity. Kubie thinks that no creativity is ever pos- 
sible unless there is free play of preconscious mentation. 
While both conscious and unconscious processes are compara- 
tively anchored and rigid, preconscious processes being 
situated on the fringe of consciousness can employ analogic, 
yet transparent symbols which facilitate the emergence of 
novel and unique combinations. ‘The preconscious mental 
process is conducive to creativity as it (preconscious) can 
freely assemble, gather and reshuffle ideas in diverse ways. 
Analogous formulations have been made by Werner (1957) 
who suggests that a creative person is endowed with a distinc- 
tive mobility in terms of regression and progression. 
The creative person, therefore, has greater availability of 
both relatively and relatively mature processes. 

Schneider (1950) thoroughly utilizes Freudian concept 
of "greater flexibility of repressions" 
artists (Freud 1948b) in his creativity s 
of two separate and innate psychic components operant in 
the creative person. The first component is the capacity for 
Freud Qiu nn while the other is, as thought of by 
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mother) in order to get rid of his fear of them. Practically 
the creative act consists in the satisfactory restoration of 
persons destroyed in fantasy ; it is a reparation for an offence 
or injury. Similar emphasis on the destructive forces of the 
creative individual and his unconscious urge to make resti- 
tution for them through creative efforts has been sustained 
by Fairburn (1938), Grotjahn (1957), Lee (1959) and Rick- 
man (1957). 


Greenacre (1959) successfully exploits the theories of 
play as offered by Freud to show that both play and creative 
Process involve functional enjoyment, experiment with 
mitigation and maturational pressures and mastery of 
anxiety. A somewhat identical argument is evident in 
Leuba (1952, reported by Eiduson 1957) which anticipates 
that not only art and play have the identical origin, but 
the same curiosity which motivates the child to examine 
and explore the environment may be at the basis of so- 
Called destructive, exploratory and transformational elements 
of artistic pursuit. 

Turning to the formulations of thosé psychoanalysts 
Who broke with Freud at one time or another, we find Jung 
(1938) vigorously professing that since art represents the 
Unconscious animation of the archetype ie. the universal 
themes of mankind which is inherent in the psychological 
frame of the human race, it is futile to search for individual 
Causality in art which is essentially supra-personal. 
Creative process is, according to him, an autonomous com- 
plex which springs from a stimulation of the unconscious 
9f the individual which is a part of the racial unconscious 
(Tung 1938), Rank (1923), like Jung, denies the ubiquity 
of Sexuality in creativity and assumes the presence of a 
Creative will in the artist which is essentially, anti-sexual. 

Y banishing primitive id-impulses from the creative process, 
ank speaks of a desire in the artist to immortalize himself. 
dler (1956) not only desexualized creativity. but also 
considered it to be related to his general concept of "in- 
REA and compensation". Creative efforts, universally 
Brained in the style of life, "express itself in the desire . . . 
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to compensate for defects in one direction by striving for 
success in another" (Adler, 1956). 

Burchard (1952) has gleaned from the literature an 
extract of the important psychoanalytic postulates on creati- 
vity. They are: (i) unusual emphasis on the elaboration, 
within realistic bounds, of unconscious fantasies, (ii) great 
fluidity and mobility of unconscious associations with a 
ready use of symbolism, (iii) rapid shifts in the level of psy- 
chic functioning, (iv) a need for comprehensive integrations 
of inner and outer experience, (v) the presence of ambi- 
valence, infantile conflicts, hightened bisexuality and a 
marked tendency to feminine passivity in the male, (vi) in- 
creased narcissism and exhibitionism and (vii) relatively 
successful sublimation through complex multiple identi- 
fications involving fluid projections and introjections. 


Contrary motivation theories, that run parallel to the 
psychoanalytically-oriented interpretations of creativity, 
have been advanced by Goldstein (1939), Hart (1950), 
Maslow (1959), May (1959) Plaut (1929) and Rogers (1954). 


Renouncing Freudian standpoint, Goldstein (1939) 
states his theory of a drive of self-actualization in the indivi- 
dual which is but a "tendency to effectuate a realization of 
his nature". In a theory so close to this, Rogers (1954) 
articulates that “the mainspring for creativity appears to 
be the same tendency we discover so largely as the curative 
force in psychotherapy—man’s tendency to actualize him- 
self, to become his potentialities”. Thus creativeness is an 
emergent property of the individual which develops out of 
the organism's interaction with the environment. The 
organism constantly strives to actualize, maintain and 
enhance itself and, as spelled out by Plaut (1929), the need 
for self-expression so intimately connected with the self- 
ole eR. zu determinant for creativity. 
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acceptance of one's evaluations as part of one's self and 
independent of outside variations, and (iii) the ability to 
toy with elements and concepts, the capacity to combine 
clements in new ways, to shape wild hypotheses etc. 


. Hart (1950), from another angle, views creativity as an 
integrative force that includes guilt-free disposal of aggres- 
sion in socially acceptable channels. Further creativity has 
been regarded as identical with physiological health in its 
Striving toward completeness, integrity, symmetry, and 
balance. 

Maslow (1959) from a holistic-dynamic standpoint singles 
out self-actualizing properties of the creative persons who 
have realized and caused to manifest their potentialities to 
the fullest. ^ 

Vaughn (1936) finds creativeness as a normally distri- 
buted property and affirms that it is characterized by a drive 
to externalize one's ideas. Summarily we can record here that 
despite their declared theoretical differences with Freudian- 
ism and psychoanalytic discipline, the drive theorists have 
Not only been influenced by the growing hody of psycho- 
analytic literature, but implictly at least have recognized 
that creativity, however socialized and de-sexualized it may 
appear to many, has its root in the unconscious impulsive 
region wherefrom it derives its dynamicity. 

The limited number of theoretical studies with global 
emphasis contributes very little to our understanding of 
creative personality. Lowenfeld (1941) points out on. the 
basis of a case study that bisexuality, narcissism, readiness 
for identification and above average impressionability are 
Some of the personality correlates of -creativity. Hatfield 
(1933) characterized the inventive talent as dissatisfied. fault- 
finding, a reactor. or rebel. Besides personal flexibility and 
initiation, the inventor was supposed to exhibit a lack of con- 
Cern for social mores. Bruner (1962), explicating the condi- 
tions of creativity, points to a number of factors which are 
but attributes related to personality. "These are—(a) detach- 
ment and commitment—‘a willingness to divorce oneself 
from the obvious’ in order to fulfil the interest of commit- 
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ment; (b) passion and decorum— where passion implies 
willingness and ability to let one's impulses express them- 
selves in one's life through one's work, and decorum gives 
rise to a love of form and a respect for material. According 
to Crutchfield (1961), the creative person is intuitive. 
empathic, perceptually open, individualistic, highly moti- 
vated to work, independent, and prefer complexity. 


Thus it is apparent that neither experimental nor 
clinically-oriented psychologists have been successful in ex- 
plaining fully the psychodynamics of creativity. The 
general associationistic outlook of the factor-analytic investi- 
gators has mainly served to carry onward a search for intel- 
lectual variable in creativity, somewhat neglecting the non- 
intellectual, non-cognitive issues of the problem. Again, it 
has not been an easy task to isolate the special features of 
creative experience and personality from the case-study in- 
formation and to arrive at a generalized, global picture of 
the creative personality encompassing all its richness and 
complexity (Dooley 1916, Hitschmann 1956, Stein et al 1955). 
The fallacies of impressive coincidence and over-weighted 
single instance have often made the enthusiastic inferences 
gathered from such case-history material difficult to rely 
upon and accept. By and large, the question of the controlled 
experimental situation and the scientific inference based on 
the method of agreement and difference was not considered 
essential by the theoreticians and we shall see how many 


of the early conjectures are retained in the light of the 
experimental findings. 


Empirical Studies on Creative Personality 


It is well-known that the a 
personality measures, with the b 
and projective theory, have had considerable spur on the 
personality researches in creativity. Since the projective 
approach deals with the free expression of the individual 
as revealed in the context of his strivings, urges, needs and 
ego defensive behaviour, expressive of his private world 


ppearance of the projective 
ackground of ego psychology 
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and personality dynamics (Frank 1948), it has been found 
to be very appropriate in the exploration of creative mind. 


Rorschach Studies 


A great majority of investigators have employed the 
Rorschach ink-blot test * in their approaches to creative 
personality and the findings of these studies are considered 
first. The credit of the pioneering work in this field must 
go to Hermann Rorschach, the originator of the test who 
analyzed the Rorschach test responses of a group of painting- 
artists and inferred that artists are generally "introversive" 
(as against "extratensive") ^ with capacity for inner ex- 
perience. They have more original and productive mental 
with marked organizing, synthesizing ability (Rorschach 

942), 


Prados (1944) could read the following personality 
features from the Rorschach protocols of a group of twenty 
Painters : high intelligence, preference for abstract thinking, 
Significant drive for achievement, wealth of inner interests 
and impromtu creative thought, dislike for day-to-day rou- 
tine, fear for mediocrity, and sensitive disposition. Steiner's 
Group Rorschach study (1947) of the painting artists, on the 
Whole, re-affirmed the findings of Prados. Harrower and 
Cox (1942) also employed the Group Rorschach to show that 

musicians are much more systematic than the artist 

(painter) suggesting that music is something more than an 
art, that it is to a degree a science". The commercial 
artists appeared to have sought whole effects in their res- 
Ponses, details being incidental for them. 

Roe (1946b, 1946c), in connection with the Yale 
studies on alcoholic artists, examined the Rorschach proto- 
Cols of a group of twenty leading American Painters and 
Practically found no homogeneity in their Rorschach res- 
Paasen She concluded that artists, as a group, are extremely 
PASE ER with no single personality pattern common 

members. Some of the noted features of this group 


F 
For a general introduction to the Rorschach, see chapter LE 
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are, of course, superior intelligence, tendency for abstract 
thinking. sensitivity, passivity and a non-aggressive perso- 
nality. Bruno Klopfer, a foremost Rorschach specialist. 
made an attempt of blind analysis of these protocols and 
was successful in identifying creative talent in only 35% 
of the cases. However by utilizing Munroe’s ‘Inspection 
Technique’ (IT)** Roe (1946c) was able to show relation- 
ship between the mean IT score and the painting style of 
the artist. Roe subsequently extended her Rorschach and 
other projective psychological approaches to the eminent 
men of sciences, such as, biologists, physicists, psychologists, 
anthropologists etc. (Roe 1951, 1952, 1953). It was re- 
vealed that a good control over discrimination and judgment, 
lack of warmth in social and personal relations, unaggres- 
siveness but stubbornness and tenacity in action, are a few 
noted personality features of the eminent biologists. The 
eminent scientists, as a group. showed greater use of un- 
usual blot areas and freer use of anatomy and sex responses 
and of perseverating responses. They were more produc- 
tive, gave more original and less controlled responses with 
concept-dominated series and had a higher C: M ratio." 


Anderson and Munroe's Rorschach study (1948) failed 
to evince any statistically significant difference between the 
response patterns of different artist groups. The qualita- 
tive analysis showed that the painting students tended to be 
highly idiosyncratic in their evaluation of reality. They 
were emotionally responsive to social stimuli and their 
intra-psychic management of conflicts protected themselves 
from overt friction with the external reality. 


The group of Dutch actors studied by Vles (1950) with 
the Benn Rorschach?' appeared less conventional, more 
neurotic, more original and imaginative, and more interested 
in human affairs. Their strong drive for acting success 
seemed to have stemmed from intense frustrating feelings of 
their childhood which evoked a strong wish to compensate 
for these early deprivations. Thus actors aim at narcissistic 
gratification for their wishes in an oral way. Contrary to the 
study on actors, Nash’s study (1954) of "top" American 
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composers failed to reveal any characteristic central tendency 
in the personality patterns as revealed by Rorschach. 


Instead of using the Rorschach only to study general 
personality picture, Myden (1959) sought to explore the 
psychodynamic substratum of a group of highly creative, top 
ranking artists of diverse fields. This study re-affirmed 
some of the theoretical postulates of Freud, Kris and others 
by showing that the creative subjects employ primary process 
more often than the non-creatives and this utilization of 
primary processes ultimately led to the integration with the 
Secondary processes without any significant increase of 
anxiety. Regression in their thinking processes without any 
symptomatic diminution in the ego-control and appreciable 
absence of repressive mechanism characterized the creative 
group. Hersch (1962) also utilized the Rorschach data to 
provide support to the view that cognitive functioning of 
the creative subject is marked by the greater availability of 
both relatively mature and relatively primary processes. 


Findings from a group of studies (Adelson 1957, Barron 
1957, Eiduson 1957, 1958, 1962, Hammer 1962, MacKinnon 
1961, 1962) that have not employed the Rorschach exclu- 
sively but in combination with other tests and measures 
Such as the Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.),* the 
Szondi,* depth interview * etc., are not presented here for 
their methodological sophistication and refinement and for 
going off on their own tangent from the general stream of 
the Rorschach studies. 


Other Projective Studies 


. Some of the investigators in this field have at least 
tried to ameliorate the trite research approaches to creative 
Personality by introducing a new methodological twist in the 
design of experiment as well as in the interpretation of the 
Projective data (Adelson 1957, Myden 1959, Eiduson 1957, 
Or instance) Equally cogent are a few studies (for example 
= SS 


* Chapter 3 presents a fuller descri 
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Eiduson 1957. 1958, 1962, Munsterberg and Mussen 1953) 
that attempt to examine the empirical validity of several 
hypotheses culled from the psychoanalytic and related litera- 
ture on creativity by using various groups of creative sub- 
jects. Munsterberg and Mussen (1953) studied groups of 
art and non-art students with T.A.T. and clinically loaded 
questionnaires. It revealed that more artists than the non- 
artists had quiet, introverted personalities and suffered from 
intense guilt-feelings. In general they were less likely to 
have overt aggressive tendencies, and rather than having 
open conflict with their parents, they seemed to prefer leav- 
ing home. Also there Was enough evidence for the existence 
of a “need for self-expression” in the artist as the acceptance 
of their work seemed more important to them than material 
gain, personal success or anything else. This study have 
discarded the notion that the appreciation of artist's crea- 
tion supplies him with basic narcissistic gratification or that 
the artist finds this appreciation as evidence that others 
share his guilt. 

Attempts have been made by Adelson (1957) to exmaine 
the role of primary and Secondary processes in the imagina- 
tive products of creative Writers, via the analysis of dreams 
and T.A.T. stories of a sample of "extremely high" ` and 
"low" students of creative writing. The dream of the 
creative group has found to be "bizarre, complex, illogical, 
structurally loose ; laws of time, speace and causality were 
violated”, whereas the “low” group had "simple, coherent, 
stereotyped and logically accurate” dreams. The stories of 
the inventive group were considered "prelogical in that 
rational conceptions of action, time, physical reality and 


In her empirical studies of artists and scientists, Eiduson 


( 1957, 1958, 1962) has decidedly introduced a methodological 


Ingenuity by Working out a useful method of global rating 


which can successfully 


y and validity. By using 
the Rorschach and TAT Eiduson has shown that the 


€ person who is curious about the 
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world around him and eager to find unique ways of conr 
municating his feelings and experience to others. He... 
(feels), . . that his work offers him an opportunity . . - 
to express his individuality . . ., to bring him the recogni- 
ton and admiration that he seeks. He tries to shake off 
those influences on his thinking .. . which he feels are 
outmoded or representative of others. . . He has deve- 
loped a wide range of interests and expressions, and is not 
too threatened psychologically by unusual, original or vague 
Perceptions and ideas" (Eiduson 1958) Some of the com- 
mon personality denominators of the creative scientists, as 
noted by Eiduson (1962), are given below : independence 
n emotional behaviour, sensitivity to sensory and even 
Sensual stimuli, a deep-seated investment in intellectual 
things, and an experience of wide gamut of emotional res- 
Ponse with intellectual framework. As compared with the 
average people, the creative scientists have appeared non- 
conformist, original, sensitive to internal needs, wishes and 
desires, capable of communicating experiences in such a 
Way as to arouse another's emotional responses and ex- 
Petiencing strong ego-involvement and conflict in work. 


 Eiduson (1957, 1958, 1962) has also investigated the 
ks li dity of a set of supposed motivational correlates of crea- 
tivity that cropped up regularly in psychodynamic literature. 
is found that more artists, than non-artists, (i) have 
Pong exhibitionistic needs and desires for recognition that 
are tied in with achievement, (ii) have curiosity as the promi- 
nent determinant of work, (iii) value work primarily as 
Permitting expression of inner personality and (iv) have a 
fs D integrate internal and external experiences 1n à 
Comprehensive w. ay. 


th Hammer (1961) employed projective tests to ferr 2 
€se crucial motivational and affective dimensions in 
Personality of the young and developing artists : Confi- 
Cis and determination. personal sense of uniqueness ros 
ee endence, rebelliousness and negativism. active exhibr 
P vp Voyerism, emotional breadth, retreat to an chee 
er than a participant role in interpersonal relations, 


ts to ferret out 
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ambition, feminine components and the habit of seli observa- 
tion. 

Interestingly enough, Roe's study of the eminent 
scientists (1951, 1952, 1953) came to conclude that 1.A.T. 
hardly gave any indication of success of these men or of what 
had made success possible, let alone their roots of creativity. 
MacKinnon (1962) studied a highly selected group of archi- 
tects to show that creativity is functionally related to open- 
ness to emotion and experience, cognitive flexibility, seif- 
understanding, width of interests, comparative freedom 
from petty restraints and impoverishing inhibition and 
femininity in men. Also it is revealed that creative subjects 
are primarily geared toward extending the perceptual vigi- 
lance and awareness instead of constantly employing the judg- 
mental frame of inferential process. Further, in case of the 
use of intuitive frame in the perception of situations, the 
creative person as compared with the twenty-five percent 
of time of the non-creatives, employs it in more than eighty 
percent of the time (MacKinnon 1962). 


Biographical Information 


The developmental data have been put to analysis by 
several researchers in order to identify crucial interaction 
pattern in the life-history of a creative person. Nash (1954) 
observed definite indications of psychosexual delay or mal- 
function in the developmental pattern of eminent musical 
composers. The musician’s interaction with his parents 
was distinguished by conflict with, and distance from father 
and solidarity and intimacy with mother. But the absence 
of any definite biographical pattern has been noted in a 
number of studies (Eiduson 1957, 1958, 1962). Eiduson 
has pointed to the isolated, alienated and egocentric child- 
hood of the artists. Besides their self-oriented needs that 
are fulfilled in art activities, Eiduson posits, early interest 
in intellectual activities and early utilization of artistic 
abilities in their early life provided the creative persons in 
arts and sciences an entree into social relationship which 
ultimately led to many Bratifying experiences in the form 
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of familial and social recognition. Most of the research 
scientists of Eiduson’s study (1962) had their early, life’ 
characterized by periods of isolation, either due to the 
pressure of social and psychological circumstances or stimu- 
lated by intra-psychic needs, which provided them a refuge 
to the personal resources and during this period they ex- 
plored, experimented with their abilities and extended 
them. Also definite signs of retardation in psycho-sexual 
growth have been noticed. 

Roe (1951, 1953) found a great variety of features in 
the life-histories of eminent scientists some of which are 
lack of close affectional ties, self-discipline, passive emotional 
adaptations and presence of retarded sexual and social 
development. Taft (1961) found that the “actors” of his study 
Were reared up in a family climate lacking in parental har- 
mony or having relative distance of the father through 
Sickness, death or separation during the actor's childhood. 


Questionnaire and Oiher Direct Approaches 


Parallel to the indirect projective techniques, there has 
been a constant search for obtaining a veridical personality 
Picture of the creative person with the help of direct and 
objective assesment techniques, such as exploratory ques- 
Uonnaires, personality inventories, check-lists, self-rating 
Scales, rating by peers etc. that can easily be put to statistical 
examinations. Caroll (1932) used the Bernreuter perso- 
nality inventory in a study of the personality of art students 
and found no significant relationship between art ability 
and certain personality traits viz., emotionality, dominance- 
Submission, introversion etc. Chaytte's (1949) comparative 
Personality study of fifty professional male actors and fifty 
Non-actors, matched by age and intelligence, employed Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI); it was 
found that the actors scored significantly higher on psycho- 
Pathic deviations, feminine interest, paranoia, schizophrenia, 
hypomania and the like, but significantly lower on hypo- 
Chondriasis, Spiaggia (1950) compared the MMPI scores of 
an experimental group of fifty male adult art students with 
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the controlled group of fifty male non-art adults and reported 
findings almost similar to that of Chayatte’s investigation. 
aft (1961) studied actor's personality with the MMPI. They 
appeared tense, anxious and self-expressive with scant 
regard for social conformity. The actors are neither wholly 
extraverted nor introverted ; rather they are extraverted 
in an introverted way and employ their tensions as a mode 
of social interaction. Borg (1950) failed to demonstrate on 
the Bell adjustment inventory any real difference between 
the mean scores of the eighty art college students and the test 
norms. Drevdahl and Cattell (1958) used the 16 Personality 
Factor Test to study personality characteristics of eminent 
artists and writers and concluded that the experimental 
population differed from the control non-artists in being 
more intelligent, emotionally mature and sensitive, bohe- 
mian and adventerous, self-sufficient, dominant and of a 
high ergic tension level They were less cyclothemic, 
surgent and identified with the group standard. In another 
investigation (Drevdahl 1956) creativity was seen related to 
verbal fluency, flexibility, facility, withdrawn tendency, 
radicalism and selfsufficiency, emotional sensitivity, bohe- 
mia and non-conformity. Similar reports of distinctive 
personality dimensions of the creative artists, painters, 
actors and scientists are available in Stacey & Goldberg 
(1953). 

Some of the related studies on Originality and indepen- 
dence of judgement by Barron (1953 b, 1955, 1957) deserve 
special mention owing to their Systematic approach. Ori- 
ginality appears to be related to Beneral energy, personal 
complexity, independence of judgement and to the pre- 
ference for complexity and ambiguity in phenomena, femi- 
nine components in male, to the rejection of repressive 
controls of impulse and finally to self-assertion and domi- 
nance. 

Golann (1962), on the basis of objective data, has 
established the existence of a so-called “creativity motive” 
which underlies “a tendency for individuals to differ in the 
degree to which they attempt to experience their fullest 
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perceptual, cognitive and expressive potentials in their 
relation with the environment." His study not only showed 
that the persons with high creativity motive consistently pre- 
ferred situations which permit unconventional and unique 
Ways of dealing with them, but also chose activities permit- 
ting more self-expression and utilization of creative poten- 
tialities, as compared to low creativity motive subjects with 
preference for obvious, usual and structured performances. 


Investigations with check-lists and  self-descriptions 
came to show that self-images of creative subjects are 
nonetheless interesting. The private image may not 
necessarily correspond with the real and public image, yet 
it is worth exploring since it presents a cross-section of the 
Creative person’s attitude, values and ideals regarding per- 
Sonal-self, In a study where self-descriptions of creative 
Subjects, sampled on the basis of Barron-Welsh art scores 
(BW), were collected, it was found that the most discriminat- 
ing adjectives for the creative group were : gloomy, loud, 
unstable, bitter, dissatisfied, pessimistic, emotional, irri- 
table and pleasureseeking (Barron 1952). Subsequent 
Studies (Barron 1953a, 1953b, 1961) with peer-ratings have 
revealed that personal tempo, verbal fluency, effeminacy in 
Men, sentience, sensuality, originality, aesthetic disposition 
and independence of judgment are some of the rated perso- 
Dality qualities of the creative subjects. Golden (1940) re- 
Ports that the dramatic arts students described themselves 
‘More often as egoistic and exhibitionistic than the other 
non-art students. MacKinnon (1961) has gathered self-des- 
C'iptions of highly creative architects which emphasize their 
Individuality, determination, enthusiasm and independence. 

hanon's study (1947) finds enthusiasm, aggressiveness 
termination and drive), dissatisfaction, desire for truth, 
desire to excel and curiosity as some of the self-rated traits 
IN research creativity. Stein (1956) disclosed that the majo- 
ity of creative subjects of his study viewed themselves as 
authoritative, assertive and capable of leadership. The re- 
Scarch chemists of the study conducted by Stein and Blatt 
957) preferred to describe themselves as more autonomous, 
5 : 
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striving and devoted than their average colleague. Taft 
(1961) studied the talented dramatic artists and reports that 
the typical self-picture of them contains originality, emo- 
tionality, idealism, aesthetic qualities and self-centeredness. 
Further they consider themselves as excitable, nervy, dreamy, 
moody and temperamental. 

In looking over these personality studies we recognize 
that although the projective approach has been advantageous 
in elicting more information than the direct measures (in- 
ventory, questionnaire), the limitations of interpretational 
procedures have very often vitiated the main objective of 
these studies. The widely used static scoring technique—the 
specific sign approaches of- interpretation of projective test 
data (Beck 1947, 1950, 1954, Deri 1949, Klopfer and Kelley 
1942, Klopfer, Ainsworth et al 1954, 1956, Piotrowski 1950) 
— has been unable to capture the dynamic organization of the 
creative personality. Bellak (1958), Eiduson (1958) and Stern, 
Stein and Bloom (1956) have pointed out that the popular 
method of searching for highly abstracted, isolated variables 
in the projective test responses underlies a misconception 
of determinism. It is, as if, there is a “simple cause and 
effect—single chain of events” in the problem. The 
expectation of finding a definite "response pattern" in the 
protocols of the creative person assumes such a determinism. 
And this expectation has never been fulfilled. That such 
a static, sign technique of interpretation should be replaced 
by clinically oriented approach—a global or configurational 
analysis—is suggested by Stein, Haggard, and Kerner 
(1946), Harrower (1958), de Heurle, Mellinger and Haggard 
(1959) and Eiduson (1958). Harrower has developed a set 
of rating scale that could profitably be used to work out 
configurational personality profile of different individuals. 
Her set included scale for productivity, relation to reality, 
unusual/usual thought content, constructive fantasy, drive, 
emotional tone, social attitude, anxiety etc. Stein and his 
associates (1946) have suggested that a sequence analysis of 
the projective test responses of the creative subjects should 
be made in order to arrive at an integrated picture of 
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emotional, social and creative aspects of their personalities. 
Eiduson, in her research on professional artists (1957, 1958), 
has been successful in evolving a valuable method of 
"global analysis" of data, utilizing a fifty-item rating scale 
presenting phenotypic description of emotional, perceptual 
and motivational processes. Her study appears quite dis- 
tinctive amongst the whole host of creativity studies, for it 
has been able not only to show experimentally that "it is 
primarily in their ways of thinking and perceiving that 
artists show the most marked difference from non-artists”, 
but to suggest also an efficient method of treating projective 
data, which could also utilize the statistical tests of estimat- 
ing reliability and validity of such a procedure. 


CREATIVITY STUDIES IN INDIA 


The social scientists of India have hardly attended to 
the creativity researches. Much spiritualizing was per- 
formed by the early thinkers, and unfortunately modern 
investigators have almost shied from the problem. Partly this 
has been due to certain politico-social reasons. Music and 
Art in India, although having a well-known tradition, were 
seldom regarded as subjects for vocational concentration. 
It was taken either as a kind of devotional pursuit or as a 
recreational activity—hobby or avocation—instead of any 
professional undertaking. As a matter of fact, job outlets 
in the field of fine arts and music were few, employment 
uncertain and remuneration poor. Moreover, professional 
artist and musician had very little of a social prestige and 
Status as compared to other professionals. Since the attain- 
Ment of independence, Government of India has been 
Showing special interest in these fields and a renewed 
enthusiasm among the cultural workers is the natural 
Outcome. The growth of Radio, Motion Picture and 
Phonograph Recording as means of mass-entertainment, 
has Opened up significant areas of gainful aesthetic expres- 
Ston to hundreds of workers. Despite such dynamic growth 
of outlets for people with creative abilities in the arts, 
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empirical researches in this field such as, the identification 
of the combinations of intelligence, interest, personality 
and temperamental constellation that may go inio the 
successful performance in art-fields, have been minimal. 
‘These researchers have failed to realize the need of a 
broad-spectrum approach to the problem in which the 
personality aspects of the individual artist as well as his 
social situation and cultural milieu are given proper consi- 
deration. Since "the artist is a complex and multifaceted 
social organism who functions on at least two levels— 
conscious and unconscious —he should be studied through 
a number of approaches. But the conventional theorctical 
focus and the superficial examination of the artistic person 
as undertaken by Indian psychologists have produced 
neither provocative conjectures nor stimulating empirical 
information, let alone the precise delineation of the artistic 
personality. The theoretical contributions of Mitra (1938), 
Sastry (1942), Loomba (1944), Ray (1944) and Ansari (1955) 
in the field of psychological aesthetics, did not provide any 
significant information. They have only suggested that 
psychology and art have intimate connection. Ray (1944) 
has proposed that psychological studies on music should 
examine not only the psycho-acoustic aspect, but also the 


"character" of the musical talent. 


Ansari has opposed. the 
traditional "art for pure 


arts sake" attitude in Indian 
aesthetics and has stressed that art and literature are 
inexorably social, both in their foundation and effect, and 
hence a social psychological framework should be accepted 
in the researches on art and artists. Sastry undertook a 
few experimental investigations on aesthetic appreciation 
where he studied the emotional and physiological con- 
comitants of artappreciation e.g., appreciation of musical 
composition, painting etc, Pannikar (1960) has made an 
attempt to study the Personality of the great writers through 
their works. His analysis of the work of Kalidase---the 
great epic poet of India—has only conject 1 I j cer- 
tain hypothetical motivation S Pan red abon? 


and sentiment of f 
E i » x of the poet. 
he experimental studies on creativity and creative 
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personalities in India have mostly utilized. paper-and-pencil 
measures. Phatak (1961) has employed Minnesota Non- 
Verbal Tasks of Creative Thinking and Phatak’s Draw-a- 
Man Scale in her creativity studies on school children. She 
concludes that creativity as measured by Minnesota Test 
has significant association with Intelligence quotient, but 
is unrelated to school achievements. Bhattacharyya (1956) 
has contributed that a composite battery of cognitive- 
intellectual measures and personality-temperament inventory 
could be used to explore the psychological compositions 
of painting-artists. His case study investigation of a group 
of successful painting artists has demonstrated that female- 
painters were “slightly emotional with shallow feeling for 
life" as compared to the male-artists. The married artists 
were also observed to be more composed and less aggressive 
than the unmarried group. Bhattacharyya (1960b) has 
further isolated the following psychological qualities of the 
Painting artists : (a) Intelligence, (b) Constructive capacity, 
(C Relative ideas of form and depth, (d) Confidence, (e) 
Sociability, (f) Spontaneous reaction to stimulation, etc. 
In another investigation with twenty well-known Indian 
Painters it is revealed that the subjects with latent or 
manifest artistic skills are introvert from the childhood. 
The artists who acquired the above skill in later stage 
through environmental influences are found to be extro- 
Vert. The study has further demonstrated that the sex 
difference and religion did not play any significant role 
1n creative activity (Bhattacharyya 1960a, 1961) Ray- 
Chaudhuri (1961a, 1961b. 1962a. 1962b. 1964b, 1965a, 1965b. 
1965c) in a number of investigations utilized the Rorschach. 
T.A.T., Szondi, developmental data and clinical ratings to 
` explore the personality structure of different levels of 
Creative subjects. He has thoroughly examined the useful- 
ness of different projective tests and has arrived at the 
conclusion that a multi-dimensional approach involving the 
Use of projective test and life-history-interview should be 
Undertaken so as to reveal the nature of the artists’ 
Personality. His exploratory study of twenty-five incipient 
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musicians, painters and litterateurs with the help of the 
T.A.T., Szondi and Welsh Figure Preference Test (WEPT) 
has shown that artists (i) have depression through their 
childhood, (ii) have strong oedipal attachment, (iii) are 
basically dependent submissive individual with low need 
for physical activity, (iv) have high degree of sensitivity, (v) 
have vivid fantasy life, a tendency for daydreaming and 
ability for playful ‘prelogical’ thinking, and (vi) have the 


capacity to channelize their aggression into sublimated 
actions. 


Raychaudhuri (1964a, 1965b) has further studied the 
early experiences and developmental data of Indian and 
American musical artists and has isolated the following 
crucial factors in the biography of creative persons : unhappy 
and discomforting home environment, relative feelings of. 
isolation, alienation and loneliness pointing to egocentricity, 


experience of parental discord, distance from, and discord 
with father and intimacy with mother. 


OVERVIEW AND PERSPECTIVE 


Let us conclude this surve 
the dominant leitmotives that 


r : 'eyed above is characterized . 
by a perplexing d i i welter 
of approaches, a As we look back 
over this impres 


of theoretical 


ssertions and postulates, 
sive field, we are amazed b 


d significance to 
definitions, for instance, 
> some emphasize characteristics 
as, originality, consensual validity etc, a 


few others underscore experiential substratum such as 


, its 
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self-consummatory character. The need for a comprehensive 
definition encompassing its multi-dimensionality is felt 
earnest. Although most of the researchers are troubled by 
the diversity of the meaning, there is very little sign of an 
attempt for integration in this regard. Still we can 
endeavour to locate the following dominant themes in the 
definitions: Creativity is a socialized and novel self- 
expression through art, literature, science etc, which 
provide considerable intra-personal gratification. It is 
generally evaluated in terms of the success—personal and/ 
or social—in devising or developing unique, surprising 
products that endure the test of social usefulness and 
Permanence. This outlook, though tangibly objective, has 
its own limitations too. It essentially points to the, 
€Xpressional aspect of creative faculty ; creativity must 
express itself in some form of definable activity. And that 
is why artists and scientists are found to serve as paradigm 
as a stereotype of creativity. Wan den Haag (1963) objects 
to this view by drawing our attention to the fact that 
Socrates never wrote anything to his credit—was he there- 
fore not creative? Wan den Haag further observes that 
Creativity and the recognition of creativity, value and 
appreciation, are not in an one-to-one relationship. Their 
determinants differ. Social recognition is a response to the 
Work ; the creative work itself is a response of the creator 
to the external and internal experiences. But we have seen 
that the present zeitgeist of creativity studies is to employ 
Positive value connotations and social eminence as criteria 
and to take for granted that certain particular professions 
definitely involve creativeness vis-a-vis the closed, structured 
and stereotyped performances of most of the common 
Vocations of modern technocracy. 

With a view to eliminating some of the 
weaknesses of the prevalent criteria, Golann (1963) suggests 
that not only the vocational concentration, but criteria of 
Some personality and stylistic modes may be considered. 
In his opinion, such descriptive concepts as openness to 
experience, self-actualization or expression, internal frames 


inherent 
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of evaluation, independence of judgment or pes 
ambiguity may be employed in thc selection ut pe 
subjects. It is further believed that these criter " e 
not fully overcoming or transcending the drawbacl » 
other value-laden criteria, may at least help gaining 


genetic and functional Understanding of the subject 
(Golann 1963). 
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level require tangible support and confirmation from 
developmental and functional data. 


d. The socializing-matrix and the situational back- 
ground of the creative subjects demand controlled exami- 
nation and comparison with carefully matched samples in 
order to delineate appropriate environmental conditions for 
creativity. 

One of the significant advances in the researches is the 
identification of a number of meta-psychological variables 
that seem related to the psychodynamics of creative process. 
They are: self-exclusion of the ego, regression in the 
service of the ego, relative emphasis on primary process 
thinking, rapid shifts in the level of psychic functioning, 
permeability of id-ego boundaries and utilization of pre- 
conscious mental processes. Although derived from hypo- 
theco-clinical sources, many of them have started receiving 
support and re-affirmation from empirical studies. We 
recognize with interest that the rudiments of some of these 
postulates especially those involving primary mental pro- 
cesses and meta-structural flexibility are implicit in the 
writings of Freud ((1938, 1948c). In fact he anticipated 
long ago that the lack of temporal as well as spatial orderli- 
ness, that is so distinctive of primary process thinking also, 
is characteristic of the creative process. Within it, non- 
logical forms of thought predominate and the thinking is 
conditioned by the directionality and organization of drive- 
structure. 

We have also seen one or two breakthrough in experi- 
mental researches, in which the manner of achieving more 
objective and unbiased sampling of creative subjects with 
the provision for adequate controls and finer objective 
interpretation of personality data gathered from projective 
tests, by obviating the subjective and qualitative bias 
through the use of clinical rating scales and other quanti- 
tative techniques, hold promise for a sound scientific basis 
for future investigations. The failure of projective tests 
such as the Rorschach. T.A.T.. in many instances to lay 
bare the personality dimensions of creativity in terms of 
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‘test-response-syndromes’ has raised a serious methodological 
question. We are inclined to think whether it is the 
inherent fault of these personality measures or the lacuna 
is in the customary method of searching highly abstracted, 
isolated variables in the projective test responses which 
involve a misconception of causality and determinism. It is 
highly improbable that the complexity of the creative mind 
is ever fully adumbrated on €very separate and discrete 
signs of the Rorschach, for example. That is why, as 
against too many failures of the previous studies in picking 
isolated test-signs in order to relate them to characteristics 
of perception and thought-processes of creative person, the 
more clinically-oriented "global" approach involving larger 
units of gestalt analysis have found to be more effective in 
gleaning information from the projective data. 

One is struck by the fact that the absence of affectional 
ties and lack of intimate and warm interpersonal relation- 
ship in the family of socialization has marked the early life 
of the creative person. This findin 
reassuring for those who believe that at least the lukewarm 
emotional climate is essential for healthy psychological 
development and adjustment. Similarly the evidence of 
psychosexual delay in the developmental data of so many 
creative subjects cannot fruitfully be interpreted in the light 
of existing theories of personality development. In view 
of these paradoxical findings, further studies should be 


g is not encouraging and 


With regard to the question whether an 
ciple for stimulating and fostering creativi 
been furnished, we feel that at this moment 
question. should at best be tentative and 
sufficient scope for modification. Some 
have been presumptuous and extrapolative enough to 
stipulate that the optimum condition for the growth of 
creativity is that which provides the individual an oppor- 
tunity to experience freely both the internal and external 
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world involving continuous exploration of new possibilities 
and achieving new orientations. "All that is closed . .. 
tends to cripple or discourage the establishment of creative 
relation . . ." (Mann, 1963) But from the strategies of 
psychological research it seems quite logical that unless the 
nature and dynamics of creative process has fully been 
explored and delineated, attempts to foster creativeness 
would be rather premature. 


SOME UNSETTLED ISSUES : CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
FURTHER RESEARCH 


Even after looking hard to the literature, it appears 
how surprisingly nebulous is our present knowledge about 
the determinants of creativity. The major trend of docu- 
mented studies is characterized by many interchanges of 
concepts. "These concepts steering further studies, in turn, 
have raised a host of additional problems and new concep- 
tualization that are, too, provocative and worth intensive 
investigation. 'The precise nature of creativity, in fact, 
seems all the more enigmatic to the researcher as it was a 
decade back. Of course, this statement does not intend to 
disparage the painstaking and assiduous efforts of the pre- 
vious workers in this field. The present situation, as 
pointed out in a cogent work (Eiduson 1957), is that the 
psychological attention to this subject-matter has already 
been focussed intensely, problems and scope of this area 
have been identified and enunciated in terse scientific terms, 
and the impact of studies in this area on other fundamental 
issues of personality development has begun to be more 
critically considered. Now let us enumerate some of the 
issues that still behoove us to ask experimentally as vitally 
important lines of inquiry even though it is understood that 
immediate and acceptable solutions are difficult to come by : 

1. Are the heredity, parental and familial background, 

developmental experience, socio-cultural milieu of à 
creative artist really so distinctive that they can be 
considered as controlling factors in creativity ? 
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2. Aside from innate or acquired differences in artistic 
skill, has the creative person in arts a characteristic 
personality pattern—the structure of cognitive capa- 
cities, needs, urges and emotion-thinking-motiva- 
tional components—that distinguish him from | 
people-at-large ? 


(a) How do the supposed cognitive functioning of 
a creative artist involving the drive-directed and 
drive-organized thinking compare with the cogni- 
tive functioning of the non-artist, non-creative 
subjects ? 

(b) Whether the presumed distinction in ego-proces- 
ses of the creative artist such as mobility in 
terms of regression and progression, develop- 
mental shifting in the forms of ready availabi- 
lity of both mature and primitive responses, 
regression in thinking without characteristic 
loss of ego control, utilization of primary pro- 
cess and their integration with the secondary 
process—are more real and differentiating than 
hypothetical. s 

(c) How plausible is the conjecture that such vari- 
ables as the handling of reality, the rejection of 
repression as a mechanism for impulse-control, 
the flexibility of psychic apparatus, the dynami- 


city of defensive structure are related to creative 
performances of the artist ? 


3. Is there any central tendency in the Personality of 
the creative artists—a “modal personality pattern” 
—that sets them apart from other creative 


x subjects 
in non-art fields ? J 


4. Is there any significant variability in the personalit 
attributes of creative artists of different art-fiel o 
such as music, painting, sculpture, literature etc, ? 

To what extent do these "vocational" personalities 

overlap ? 


5. Is the general attitude-system, sentiments and value 
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structure of the creative artist distinctive and crucial 
enough to determine his unique life-style and crea- 
tive vocational role ? 

6. How far is it reasonable to suppose that “artistic 
personality” is significantly different from the per- 
sonality-configuration of certain pathological groups 
e.g., neurotic, psychotic, sociopath etc. ? 


M 


Is there any specific internal predisposition and 
motivational background that contributes to the 
growth of creativity in arts, absence of which not 
only causes hindrance and impediment, but makes 
the individual apathetic to these activities ? 

These challenging questions were to be expected, since 
the researchers and theorists could not offer any formula- 
tion that can be regarded as an all-inclusive, final account 
of creativity. Belief is gaining ground from diverse sources 
that some of the issues can be tackled successfully if the 
different facets of the creative personality such as, his cogni- 
tive, affective, motivational conditions, as well as develop- 
mental experiences which largely determine the creative 
process, are studied throughly. The present study is 
prompted by an urge to make empirical contribution in 
this regard. 


CHAPTER THREE 
PROBLEM, METHOD AND PROCEDURES 


The review of the literature cited in the previous 
chapter has posed the need of exact psychodynamic rescarch 
in this area. The concluding overview has also pointed 
out the desirability of answering certain basic questions 
concerning the psychology of the artistic person. One 
basic problem in this area might be stated as follows : 


What are the personality factors which associate them- 
selves with, and/or determine creativity in a particular 
artistic profession say, music 2 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM : DESIGN, AIMS ° 


AND APPROACHES 


This investigation sought to lay bare the basic 
personality features of a group of creative artists musicians, 
gainfully engaged in various branches of musical arts such 
as, vocal, instrumental, Classical, light, devotional, folk or 
romantic-modern—to identify the distinctive intra-psychic 
properties that set them apart from the non-artists Le., 
persons engaged in occupations other than art or music. 
Further, this study was geared toward 
selective factors of heredity, 
developmental pattern or motivational urges that operated 
in the life-histories of these musicians. In order to put 
scientific weight to the conclusion, the musicians were 
compared with the control subjects selected from the non- 
artistic professions. 

Thus, in terms of the desi 
investigation involved the sampl 
subjects—the experimental musi 
control non-musical (non-creative 
battery of projective personality 
the two contrasted groups. In ad 


finding out those 
socio-cultural field forces, 


gn of experiment, the 
Ing of two groups of 
cal (creative) and 
) and assembling of a 
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Open-end interview was made for gleaning life-history 
data from the subjects. The experimental group of sub- 
Jects consisted of thirty creative and successful professional 
musicians selected on the basis of several criteria such as, 
Jury-nomination, degree of social recognition, professional- 
Status, economic success and high score on a test designed 
to measure the level of perceptual tolerance of and seeking 
for complexity and ambiguity. Serving as a control group 
were thirty matched individuals, who were rated as non- 
original, non-creative by their superiors and peers, scored 
low in the above stated test for measuring tolerance of 
ambiguity and complexity, and engaged in different routine- 
type white-collar jobs. 

The test protocols of the subjects of two groups— 
experimental and control—were presented to two indepen- 
dent “evaluators”, clinical psychologists who had sufficient 
experience of scoring and interpretation of such projective 
tests. They were asked to judge each subject’s protocol “as 
a whole” and to rate them independently on each item of 
a specially devised fifty-variable five-point rating scale. 
Such total configurational rating was put to statistical tests 
Of significance of difference between the groups. The 
biographical data was sifted to pick up selective factors in 
the formative periods of the creative musician’s life. 

‘The experimental design was based largely upon that 
used by Eiduson (1957) in her study described in the 
review of literature, with similar focus on the affective- 
Cognitive-motivational variables that were studied with 
Projective tests and globally analyzed by a panel of 
“evaluators”. 

However, in the present study some modifications 
Were made over Eiduson's design such as, in the criteria for 
Selection of the subjects, in the number of tests comprising 
the test-battery, as well as in the statistical treatment and 
comparison of the life-history data. Eiduson (1957) did not 
use any rating from "experts" to select her subjects, nor 
did she use any perceptual and stylistic mode characteristic 
of creativity as criterion for selection of subjects. She took 
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the artist to bea paradigm, as a stereotype of creative activity. 
The present study not only employed nomination of, and 
ratings from jury-judges but considered other criteria such 
as, productive success in terms of socially-definable unit, 
social recognition, and certain other test indices for percep- 
tual modes of creativity. We are fully aware of the fact 
that the problem of criterion in terms of ‘success’ in creative 
performance is a disputatious issue. The criterion of 
"social eminence" or "expert nomination" which involves 
a consensual rating is mostly favoured to evade other con- 
troversies regarding criterion. Eiduson (1957) fully recog- 
nized the thorny.issues inherent in this problem of subject- 
selection. She did not attempt to use success as a criterion 
for inclusion in her study, because the diversity of the fields 
represented in her study made it all the more difficult to 
arrive at a uniform standard of success that could be 
utilized all through. The level of success is usually judged 
against the prevailing societal standards and largely 
employs value-judgments. But the arbitrariness of valua- 
tion can be minimized by using a mean rating from a group 
of experts competent for ascertaining the level of success in 
a particular creative activity. 


Basic Assumptions 


As pointed out earlier, our major assumption for this 
study is that besides other situational conditions, some 
selective forces in the nature of personality structure 
operate to motivate the individual to en 
a creative activity. Put in other words, an individual's 
intra-psychic pull toward a vocational area that demands 
utilization of creative potentialities is functionally related 
to his distinctive psychological properties . or person fh » 
attributes that constantly determine the individua], u any 
mode of adjustment to the environment, What it Pene 
from the above that certain constellation of th Ta WS 
psychic properties inherently seeks to actualize i ea 
creative endeavour. This urge for self-actualizatio, in 
borrow a term from Maslow. (1954), is dynamic Dx Auk : i 


gage himself into 
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conscious and unconscious level, although it is subjected 
to the control of, and modification by other intra-individual 
and extraneous forces of life-field. It is our hunch that the 
personality constellation characterizing the creative person 
is distinctive in the sense that despite the usual societal 
pressure for mediocrity and conformity in vocational per- 
formances, it looks forward to seek for appropriateness and 
Opportunities of environment in order to gratify his creative 
urges without coming into direct clashes with the existing 
social structure. We further take it for granted that the 
personality constellation embracing the intra-psychic vari- 
able does not evolve im vacuo. It is bolstered and to a 
large extent accelerated for its healthy growth and matura- 
tion by the various socializing agencies. We also consider 
that specially important are the primary socializing forces 
to which the so-called creative subjects are generally 
exposed in the early years of life, as this exposure largely 
shapes his unique thinking-perceiving-doing pattern which 
becomes selective and contributes to the personality actuali- 
zation through the process of vocational choice. Thus the 
two aspects viz. the characteristic intra-psychic properties 
and the socializing forces interact between themselves and 
make the emergence of creative behaviour possible. 
Summarily, the following assumptions served the 


background for the major hypotheses that were framed for 
this study : 


(i) Creativity is in good part an expression of a 
characteristic personality structure or intra- 
psychic constellation. 

(ii) The said personality structure is controlled and 
influenced by the socializing forces of the 
environment. 

(iii Through the vocational choice, the personality 
structure tends to select areas of activity in which 
creative potentialities can be well actualized. 

(iv) Such vocational choices can be viewed as a 
product of interaction between the socializing 
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forces and basic intra-psychic urges of the 
personality structure. —R— 
(v) Hence, a difference between the artistic ie 
creative" and the “non-creative” subjects. 2 f 
be found in their intra-psychic praperaes * 
personality and early socializing experiences. 
Hypotheses 


Precisely, we ar 


; ses to 
rived at the following hypotheses 
be examined in this 


investigation : 

The creative musicians will show significant 
differences in their personality attributes and intra- 
psychic constellation from the non-musicians and 
non-creative subjects. 


Further, the creative subjects will show certain 
characteristic trends in their primary socializing 
experiences and early formative life-events that are 
significantly different from the early experiences 
of non-creative subjects. 


Basic issues and their ramifications 


The formulation of the following sub-problems* grew 
out of our concern with the intra-psychic properties and the 


Socializing experiences of the individual to be explored 
through testing and 


it 


interview, 
Emotional and other P 


(i) General Personality feat: 
(ii) Primary 


ersonality characteristics 
ures. 
impulses and the natu 
(iii) Degree of insight into the 
(iv) Nature of Ego-defensive methods generally 
employed. 
(v) Management of t 
personal conflicts, 
vi) Intellectualization of the emotions, 
s 


re of conflicts. 
Personal conflicts. 


ensions, anxieties and intra- 


* The conceptual background for these sub-problems Was derived from 
Eiduson (1957). 
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IL Intellectual characteristics : Imagination, Percep- 
tion, Thinking and other cognitive factors 

(i) Sensitivity to internal and external stimulations. 

(ii) Tolerance of ambiguities or certain imbalances 
in the perceptual area. 

(iii) Nature of thinking—rigidity vs. plasticity, abs- 
tract vs. concrete. 

(iv) Independence in judgment, decision-making etc. 

(v) Quality of imagination—original, fluid vs. stereo- 
typed, symbolic vs. concrete. 


III. Motivational structure 

(i) Basic needs or urges in motivation for work. 
(ii) Role of parental ideals in vocational choice. 
(iii) Super-ego demands manifested in the work. 

(iv) Nature of value systems, aspirations, goals, etc. 
(v) Meaning of work in the vocational life. 
IV. Heredity and other field forces 

(i) Parental and Familial background. 


(a) Education, socio-economic status, occupation, 
interests and dominant traits of each parents. 


(b) Family-dynamics, father-mother relationship, 
parent-self relationship. 
(c) Parent-child communication, environmental 
and psychological communication. 
(d) Parental standards, goals, disciplines etc. 
(e) Position in the birth-order. 
(f) Home climate, parental affection, affective 
relationship between the siblings ctc. 
(ii) Physical Environment. 
(a) Place of residence, characteristics of the com- 
munity. 
(b) Nature of home-comforts. 
(c) Size of the household. 
(iii) Education, Social relationship etc. 
(a) Nature of Schooling—formal or informal: 
training in art. 
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(b) Early interest, hobbies. f 

(c) First hints of artistic talents, reactions and 
responses by the family to artistic interests, 
reward and oppressive features of familial 
reaction. 

(d) Social relationship—friends, their charac- 
teristics. 

(e) Group activities—public speaking, leadership 
or aloofness, passivity. 

V. Value system 


(i) Present life, satisfaction and dissatisfaction in 
Work, present work as compared with original 


plans or ideals, personal problems related to 
work. 


(ii) Sentiments—most 
most admired avoca 
principle of life. 


highly esteemed profession, 
tion, philosophy and guiding 


SELECTION OF SAMPLE 
The Experimental group 


It is well taken that the best and most acceptable 
criterion for the selection of a sample is the degree to which 
it may be regarded as representative of the universe under 
study. But unfortunately, no such criterion has been avail- 
able for the study. So far, our knowledge of the extent 
and variability of the universe of creative musicians 
of India is meagre. According to the estimate of one 
expert, there are about fifteen thousand musicians regularly 
broadcasting from the different Stations of the All India 
Radio, of whom only a few hundreds may be regarded as 
“creative”. Besides this, there are a number of creative 
musicians who never care to face a microphone nor would 
give a massdemonstration. They are avowed dedicated 
souls, as if they. are in commune with Nature, and do 
not conform to the ordinary codes or rules as followed by 
common people. The taste of music they cater is only 
experienced by a few par chance when they happen to be 
near to the habitat of these devoted persons. 


] This group 
has been excluded at the first sieving. Sinc 


€ the rigid 
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statistical technique of random sample from the population 
was hardly applicable here, we based our sampling of 
subjects on the "nomination of experts". It is sometimes 
termed as the "qualified or jury judgment" criterion. It 
essentially attempts to minimize the subjective bias of value 
judgments by using ratings or gradings from the individuals 
presumed to be professionally qualified and capable of 
evaluating the creativity of the subjects. For this purpose, 
three "expert judges/jury" of eminence, of wide academic 
and musicological recognition were selected and contacted 
for required co-operation in the rating. Then a preliminary 
list, consisting of forty well-known musicians, was drawn out 
With the aid of various sources, such as the All India Radio 
and Gramophone Company's listing, Who's Who in Music, 
and informants associated with the music world. The list 
Was then submitted to the panel of expert judges. The 
“experts” have been instructed to verify the names included 
in the list on the basis of criteria supplied and to add to 
or subtract names so as to compile their approved list. From 
these lists, a final list was drawn. The definition and 
Criteria of “creative musician” is described elsewhere in 
this chapter. We can say that the selected musicians of this 
Study are not only musically talented and creative, but also 
seriously committed to respective art-fields for about a decade, 
so that their work choice cannot be considered as transient. 
But it is difficult to prove the adequacy of this sampling. 
We are unable to say how representative our sampled 
Population is of its universe of the "creative" musicians. 
A final list of fifty musicians was compiled from such 
nominations. All the sampled musicians were approached 
for their co-operation "in order to gain insight into their 
creativity, which can be utilized in the vocational counsel- 
ling of younger people desirous of taking up musician's 
Career”. Only thirty-nine (78%) responded favourably and 
agreed to co-operate in the study. All of them were 
requested for a preliminary interview to discuss the aims, 
objects and the social utility of such a study. In such an 
Interview, all the thirty-nine subjects were given the 
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Revised Art Scale ot Welsh Figure Preference Test (Welsh 
1959), to be called hereafter as RA-WFPT. Only thirty 
of them (60% of the nominated list) appeared to show 
significant tolerance of, and seeking for perceptual ambiguity 
and complexity. Thus our final sample, through this 
sieving, came to include only thirty subjects, of whom 
twenty-two were male and eight female. The nominated 
list contained only thirteen female musicians. The male- 
female ratio of the expert list, which was approximately 
3:1, has been more or less retained in the studied sample. 
Similarly the refusals were approximately the same for both 
male and female subjects (8 and 3 i.e, 22% and 23% res- 
pectively). It is futile to guess at the relative contribution 
of psychological factors, in the form of personality maladjust- 
ment and anxiety attitudes, to the refusals of subjects to 
co-operate in the study. While some of the musician 
subjects, due to their tension-anxieties and defences, might 
have disliked to face a barrage of psychological measures, a 
significant proportion of "non-co-operators" could not serve 
as volunteer owing to the excessive pressure of professional 
assignments imposed upon them. We are quite aware of 
these 'co-operator error effects' which might have deprived 
us of eliciting data from a number of very distinguished 
representative of the creative group. Evidence has accu- 
mulated from various impressionistic sources that 
operators" with the clinical personality 
markedly from the "co-operators" on 
dynamic attributes which merit 
examination. 


"non-co- 
1 Studies differ 
important psycho- 


thorough and intensive 


The Comparison Group 


The question of selection of control s 
comparison group posed a problem for 
Since the major criterion for a subject’s 
group being the “absence of creativity", 
obvious as its presence, we had to look 
indices at least that could reasonably be 
'The superiors and colleagues of the pro 


subjects for the 
this investigation. 
Inclusion in this 
Which is not so 
for Certain other 
Used as criterion, 
bable control sub- 
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jects were enquired of regarding their demonstrable lack 
of originality and creativity. At least, this consensual 
rating helped rejecting some of the incipient creative sub- 
jects from inclusion in this group. Further they were 
given RA-WEPT. Only the low scores were asked to 
serve as subject for the final study. Additional confirma- 
tion regarding their non-creativity was sought from the 
life-history data gathered afterwards. 


RESEARCH POPULATION : DEFINITION AND CRITERIA 


In all, sixty subjects were employed and studied in this 
investigation. They were defined and sub-divided as 
follows : 

l. Experimental Group—consisted of thirty profes- 
sional musicians selected by a panel of three expert-judges. 
The following broad operational definition of "success and 
creativity" was utilized by the judges in their selection : 

The creative musician, for this study, is a person 

who is exclusively and gainfully engaged in musical 
pursuit and is consistently developing definable 
musical expressions that are evaluated as original, 
useful and aesthetic by a reasonable majority of 
qualified people of the existing society. The index 
of success of such a musician also rests upon the— 
(i) level of professional status and recognition 
(in terms of All India Radio grading. 
valuations of serious disc-manufacturers, 
Impresarios, etc.) | 

(ii) level of social recognition (in terms of 
popularity with serious audience, music 
critic and connoisseur) 

(iii) degree of productivity (in terms of defin- 
able musical scores, compositional skill and 
interpretative acumen) 

(iv) level of earning and economic success (in 
terms of significantly higher income than 
the general population). 

Besides these external criteria, score from a test designed 


RS 
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to measure the level of tolerance of and seeking for ambi- 
guous, evocative and dynamic perceptual stimuli, —the 
Revised Art Scale of Welsh Figure Preference Test 
(RA-WFPT)*—was taken as criterion. Only subjects 
earning a score value of 40.83 (mean score of the artists) Or 
higher were considered. 

* 


2. Control Group— consisted of thirty non-creativc 
subjects drawn from various occupations involving stereo: 
typed performances, such as the minor accounting, clerical 
office-work, typing, secretarial work, sales, telephone opera- 
tion etc. The absence of significant creativity of the 
control subjects was ascertained by referring to— 


(i) indications from the RA-WFPT scores 
(below 24.46, which is the mean score for 
non-creative group) 


(ii) opinion from the subject's vocational 
colleagues and superiors familiar with the 
subjec's day-to-day performances (only 
extraceptive subjects preferring structured, 
non-creative tasks, subordinate roles and 


gross physical skills were taken into consi: 
deration) 


(iii) Information were sought for from the sub- 
jects during the preliminary interview to 
verify the absence of their active interest in 
the so-called creative hobbies and 
such as music, ar! 

All the subjects belongin 
Le. experimental and control 
level of general education, 
general level of intelligence ar 
various vocational fields covered by the two groups, sex and 
age distribution, education and marital Status of the studied 
subjects are summarized in Tables 1, 2 and 3, 


avocations 

t, literature, acting etc. 

g to these contrasted groups 

» Were matched for age, sex. 
socio-cultural background, 

nd language Spoken. The 


—————— 
* This test has been cross-validated for cre: 


ati s t. 
Raychaudhuri (1961a, 1962a, 1963, 1965d, 1966b) "Y groups in India by 
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TABLE 1 
VocaTIONAL AREAS REPRESENTED 


——À 


Experimental Group Control Group 


Vocational Fields Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Music 
Classical—Vocal x OL 3 14 
Classical—Instrumental 6 1 m 
Romantic—Modern and 

Film Vocal "EE 2 3 
Compositions of ‘Tagore 

and others—Vocal ... 3 l 4 
Devotional — .. MAD. 1 2 
pee Lei 
"Total ^ "TE: 8 30 


Non-Music 
Accounting 
Clerical i 
Office Management 
Steno-typing 

Sales 


HNNAN 
—-oc-wo 


Telephone Operation ie 


Total = Us 22 8 30 
aa 


TABLE 2 


SEX AND AGE DISTRIBUTION- OF THE POPULATION 
eS ————— 


Factor Grow Experimental Control 
Po Sp w £ % 
Female 22 73 22 73 
Sex 
Male 8 27 8 27 
Total : 30 100 30 100 
ARS 25-29 1 3.33 4 1888 
Uu 30-34 E] 10.00 4 13.33 
irthday 35-39 6 20.00 5 16.66 
8st 40-44 7 .— 23.98 5 16.66 
December 45-49 6 90.00 5 16.66 
1961 50-54 5 — 16.66 4 — 1533 
55-59 1 3.33 1 3.39 
60-64 1 3.33 2 6.66 
Total : 30 100 (Approx) 30 100 (Approx.) 
ho CN EMEN NOR ooo RSS 
Mean — 43.38 Mean —41.85 
S.D. — 7.95 S.D.—9.95 


Difference— 1.48 
P>.10 
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TABLE 3 


SEX, AGE, EDUCATION AND MARITAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION 


——7 


Experimental Group Control Group 
M F Total M F Total | 
N 96 N ʻo 

Sex z TE 8 30 — 29 8 30 — 
Age Range ... Xe 2: 26-44 26-61 — 26-61 26-44 26-61 — 
Mean 2 x 46.15 38.70 43.33 — 44.15 36.00 41.85 — 
Education 
Below High School |... 4 1 5 17 2 1 3 10 
High School is 3 3 6 90 3 4 7 23 
Intermediate t 1 2 8 10 3 1 4 18 
Bachelor's aa 9 0 9 30 10 1 n 93» 
Higher Degrees A 5 2 7 98 4 1% 5 17 
Marital Status 
Single »s 3 2 MEE 3 7 23 
Married 19 6 83 18 5 39 T" 
Separated ds 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 


Description and Comparison of the population : 


Tables 2 and 3 give a summary of the comparison data. 


Sex : 


Age : 


Educational Level: The education 


Both experimental and control groups had an 
equal number of males ; the number of females 
in both the groups were also equal. There were 
22 males and 8 females to form the total number 
of thirty individuals in each group. The male- 
female ratio was approximately 3 : 1 for both 
the groups. 

The age range of the experimental group was 
28-61, with a mean of 43.93 : 


; the age-range of 
the control group was 26-6] with a mean of 
41.85. 


This slight difference in the mean values 
of age was found statistically insignificant. 


was subdivided into five Mo cr phum 
school (ii) high school, (iii) Intermediate dim 
(iv) bachelor's degree and (v) - rad ate 
education leading to higher pesa m ps 
experimental group, five Subiects or 179, had 
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education below high school level; six, or 20% 
completed high school examination — only; 
three or 10% completed the Intermediate 
Examination; nine, or 30% had bachelor’s 
degree ; and seven or 23% had higher degrees. 
The control group subjects had almost identical 
distribution in the educational attainment 
which is presented in Table 3. The control 
group had three (10%) subjects who could not 
pass high school examination; and five (17%) 
obtained higher university degrees. 

Marital Status: The experimental group consist- 
ed of 5 (17%) single and 25 (83%) married 
subjects ; whereas the control group was com- 
posed of 7 (23%) single and 23 (77%) married 
individuals. 

Intellectual Level: Since no intetligence test battery 
was given to the studied population, estimate of 
intelligence was only made from the Rorschach 
scores. It was approximated from the form- 
level ratings as suggested by Klopfer (1954). 
Both the experimental group and control group 
had similar spread in intelligence—the total 
range being from bright normal to very superior. 

Language Spoken: The majority of the members of 
the experimental and control groups were Ben- 
gali-speaking Indians residing in various parts of 
the country. A few of the studied experimental 
subjects were Hindi-speaking. but could express 
themselves well in English or in Bengali. 


PERSONALITY MEASURES USED 


Choice of the test material: As our investigation was 
confronted with the task of studying the creative and non- 
creative subjects in order to identify their ‘structure of 
personality’, we had to look into the effectiveness of the 
available measurement tools, Personality, being an elusive 
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and tenuous entity, has found to be most difficult to test 
and assess objectively. “The personality test . : . usually 
presents the individual with a task that will maximize vari- 
ance on the expressive and minimize the instrumental 
dimension of behaviour" (Levy 1963). The history of per- 
sonality assessment devices reveals that broadly there are 
two major avenues of approaching to the variegated com- 
plexities of human personality. One approach seeks to 
gather data regarding the individual's internal frame of 
reference and to arrive at a personality profile of the func- 
tioning organism by analyzing his conscious self-descriptions, 
guided introspective reports and external appraisal of overt 
behaviour. This approach embraces various direct 
techniques viz, the personality questionnaires, self-rating 
scales, multi-dimensional inventories and behaviour-rating 
schedules. The other approach, that aims at eliciting 
indirectly personality information by subjecting the indivi- 
dual to interpret and manipulate various “unstructured” or 
minimally “structured” test materials, has its root in the 
Psychoanalytic theories of personality. The underlying 
premises of these indirect approaches or projective methods, 
as they are called popularly, are the psychic determinism, 
unconscious dynamism and goal-directedness of human 


urges, and drives. The projective theory regards person- 
ality information to 


be mostly unconscious and defensively 
Tepressed and hence cannot be gleaned straightway by 
inated responses of the subject to 
nostic inquiries, Projective methods 


order to reach the 


*sonality organizati ] 

7 on of an individual, 

the , so-called projective test responses in the form of 
motivationally determi 


has poi 
Pointed out, all personality assess- 
ordered on 
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other, fully structured, organized, quantitative approaches 
of questionnaire-inventories that maintain the rigours of 
psychometric objectivity. ‘he projective tests seem to 
occupy a position somewhere between these two extremities. 

_ While choosing a technique of personality exploration 
Suitable for the investigation, we had not only to examine 
the merits and demerits of the two major types of person- 
ality measures, but also to consider the unique nature of 
the population to be studied. We were fully aware that 
cach assessment technique has its own characteristic strong 
points and weaknesses. Kahn and Griffen (1950) join us 
1n saying that "we can conceive of no magic method that will 
accurately reflect the infinite complexities of human person- 
ality... The human being with over nine billion unpre- 
dictable cortical synapses defies predictable adherence to any 
known laws. Yet, we must somehow deal with this 
Colossus—the human personality—. . ." 

The question of efficiency of the direct paper-and- 
Pencil personality tests and inventories in deriving accurate 
Personality profile has stimulated many reliability and 
Validity studies. Especially, the validity of the question- 
Naire approach was frequently questioned. Ellis (1946) 
made an indictment to the questionnaire technique and at 
the end of an extensive survey of empirical evidences came 
to remark that "paper-and pencil personality questionnaires 
are of dubious value in distinguishing between groups of 
adjusted and maladjusted individuals and that they are of 
much less value in the diagnosis of the individual's adjust- 
ment of personality traits". It was further indicated that 
these inventories are no less time-consuming than the 
diagnostic projective tests, if one wishes to increase the 
effectiveness of the direct approaches. Also, it is seen that 
the studied subjects could casily distort and influence their 
responses to cloak their personality weak spots. As a matter 
' of fact, most of the fakability studies on personality ques- 
Uonnaires demonstrated that subjects, especially the intelli- 
gent ones, could distort their response to a significant extent 
(Herzberg 1954, Hunt 1948, Mais 1951, Wesman. 1952). 
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That the effectiveness and accuracy of questionaire € 
niques depend heavily upon the motivational pac dt 
the subjects were critically pointed out by David 
Pildner (1958) and Stern, Stein and Bloom (1956). a the 

As regards the uniqueness of our subjects, we P Be 
following considerations. It was recognized that je m 
neither patients seeking advice or therapy, nor stu go 
motivated to understand their personality dynamics. n 
the contrary, they are insightful professional people da i 
ability to wear many guises. Straight direct questions ae 
ing with symptoms etc., might have put them off rae 
Operation with the study. Precisely we can say that : d 
had natuaral ego-defensive tendencies to malinger pers p 
ality shortcomings and to present imposing personality m 
files that can achieve positive value connotations. em 
we were forced to choose technique which would not ui 
have elicited responses from the test subjects that they cou B 
not evaluate themselves but also served as one of the means 
of breaking down their resistance to psychological examina- 
tion. Further, we decided that the selected techniques 
should have been such that were widely used in the assess 
ment of intra-psychic properties. Ideally, the technique 
should not yield effects of pre-planning but should arouse 
interest and ensure co-operation of the subjects. With this 
goal in view, we have used a battery of projective person- 
ality measures which to a large extent provided a rational 
method of securing frank and uninhibited response and 
sound information from the subjects.. As stated by Rabin 
(1961), practically there is no substitute for projective tech- 
niques as depth psychological assessment techniques, as they 
are able to reveal far more than an individual's opinion of 
himself. 

Hos the sabe in a projective test Protocol unravels 
his personality complexities Without his Conscious cogni- 
zance of the nature of evaluation 


and theref 
are significantly less guarded 


ore his responses 
i i ue. and defensive than his answers 
to the direct questionnaires, Further it 


1 : Was expected that 
the psychodynamic.and. expressional richness provided by 
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the projective-data should have a decided advantage for 
such an exploratory research of creative mind. 


Projective Methods : Historical Background 
and Nature 


_ As early as 1894, Freud made use of the term projection 
in connection with his studies on anxiety neurosis in which 
he said: “The psyche develops the neurosis of anxiety 
when it feels itself unequal to the task of mastering (sexual) 
excitation arising endogenously. “That is to say, it acts as 
if it had projected this excitation into the outer world” 
(Freud 1940c). This point was further elaborated in 
Freud’s subsequent writings in which projection was taken 
to be a process of ascribing one’s own motivational presses 
to others or to external world as a method of ego defence 
(Freud 1940b). Although the term mainly appeared in 
Psychopathological literature, Freud carried it over to other 
problems such as, of social psychiatry (1940a, 1940d). Of 
Course, the early connotation of defence mechanism in the 
Service of the ego was retained. According to one contem- 
porary definition, projection is "the tendency to ascribe to 
the external world repressed mental processes which are not 
recognized as being of personal origin and as a result of 
Which the content of these processes is experienced as an 
Outer perception" (Warren 1934). The generic term 
Projection" in projective psychology, though mainly 
borrowed from Freudian psychoanalysis, has far wider and 
less rigid implications than the defensive tendencies signified 
in the analytical literature. Allen (1958) points out that 
the phrase "projective method" overlooks other connota- 
tions and “sets it aside as a special ... pattern of techniques 
related ... to the process of throwing outward.” ‘The widest 
Use of the term projection was made in the field of clinical 
diagnosis following the appearance of a detailed and explicit 
formulation of hypotheses for projective techniques by 
Frank (1939). This was the first major source of knowledge 
of the projective psychology which became well-known to 
the personality investigators. While most projective tests 
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were originally used in clinical settings, these pu 
have become an increasingly important and integral pm 
personality researches as well. According to Frank oa A 
‘the essential feature of the projective technique is thar 4 
evokes from the subject what is in various ways eem 
of his private world and personality processes. The pr e 
tive technique gives the subject the opportunity to MINES 
situations with his own Meaning, to impose on them ie 
own values and significance, especially affective WM 
What is important is that the situation be sufliciently pua 
and unstructured to permit this imposing of these persona 
forms and meanings, or, if organized and structured, ae 
allow the subject to manipulate or react to the situation 01 
its constituents in his own individualized way". : 

In other words, the projective test induces the subject 
to give form and Structure to unstructured stimulus mate- 
rial such as ink blots or pictures, and in so doing the 
subject brings into expression some of the important aspects 
of his personality including his problem-solving behaviour, 
quality of his emotion and feelings, needs, motives and 
and drives (Stern, Stein and Bloom 1956). 

Rosenzweig (1948) makes an attempt to catalogue some 
9f the important characteristic of the projective technique 
as follows : 

l. In order to gather an impress of the testce's per- 
sonality, the stimulu 


5 material of the projective test must 
be essentially open, ambiguous, or at least equivocal in its 
meaning. 


2. The projective technique is much more concerned 
with the Psychological reality 


th tl n 9f the testee rather than his 
objective reality, Psychological reality seems 
functionally related to the i eals, Opinions, conflicts and 
fantasies, representati í 
$ : Ore important for the understanding of 
his personality dynamics, 

9. istorical E 3 

$ 3 > Historica i th techniques grew out of 

frec association technique and both tend to reveal ms. 
scious or implict material of the Personality 

4. 'Test interpretation; i 


in the Projective technique 
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have greater chances of being abused since the disturbed 
or inexperienced interpreter may easily project biases and 
fantasies into his analysis and interpretation. 

The customary approach of qualitative and subjective 
interpretation of the projective protocols had been the target 
of many critics. Bell (1948) has, of course, repugnated 
this criticism by saying that, "it does not mean, however, 
that quantitative methods are undesired in the interpreta- 
tion of projective responses. Quite the reverse is true, 
even though reaching such quantification is frequently a 
Complicated task". This view is shared by Abt (1959) who 
Says that in the projective study of personality both quali- 
tative and quantitative data are available and hence leaving 
aside the spurious distinction between these two varieties 
of data, we should endeavour to evolve methods for analyz- 
Ing them objectively. 

The recent emergence of projective method in the 
researches in vocational psychology is well documented in 
the psychological literature (Henry 1949, Klopfer et al 1956, 
Murray et al 1938, Roe and Mierzwa 1960, Steiner 1947, 
1948, Willims 1947). Their use in the creativity researches 
has been pointed out in the previous chapter. 

A large number of investigations have been devoted to 
Studying the reliability and validity of the projective tests. 
There were many studies which demonstrated high stability 
of these test findings. We shall refer to them in our dis- 
Cussion on different projective tests used in this study. 


Selection of a baltery of projective test for this study 
_Bellak (1954), in an attempt to classify all the current 

Projective tests, grouped them into the following types with 

reference to the processess involved in them : - 


(1) Tests that are mainly concerned with the study 
of content of the responses given by testee. Common 
examples are the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 
Make-A-picture story Test (MAPS), Vocational Appercep- 
tion Test (VAT) etc. 


(2) Tests that are concerned with the study of expres- 
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i 8 
Sive structural aspects of the personality. The me 
is upon how the testee says or does anything. actors 
of this type: the Rorschach, Mira Myokinetic, 
est ete, > eve 
(3) Tests that assess the personality of the ue he 
studying his gestalt functions and configurationa i t 
siveness to a test-situation, Typical examples are 
Bender-Gestalt, Mosaic test and the Rorschach. -— 
(4) In some other tests, the body-image or = 
of the testee is taken into consideration for mee 
Examples: the Figure drawing, TAT and to some ex 
the Rorschach. m 
(5) Tests that study the methods of preference Sonus 
testee within a group of teststimuli. ‘The outstanding 
example of this type is the Szondi Test in which a sy! 
of selective choices is used in personality assessment. 


In order to form a battery of projective tests that 
embraces all the five categories, we decided to choose Ee 
Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test and the 
Szondi Test for the present study. It is apparent that E 
first four aspects enter into the Rorschach and TAT, while 
the last one goes into the Szondi test. We had reasons to 
suppose that such a comprehensive battery of projective 
measures would help us deriving a veridical picture of the 


musicians’ personality encompassing all its intra psychi 
properties and variegated complexities. 


The Rorschach Ink-Blot Test 

The use of visual stimuli to 
imagination of the perceiver in o 
his personality is not a new thin 
great painter da Vinci propose 
tion of incipient and untrain 


i cerning the individual's per- 
sonality organization by Way of 

the blots was first made by Kerner (Klopfer and Kelley 
1942). Following this impetus, eminent French psycho- 
logists, Binet and Henri studied the potentiality of the 
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ink-blots as efficient tools for personality investigation 
(Allen 1958). Before the appearance of the Swiss Psychia- 
trist Hermann Rorschach on this research scene, Dearborn 
(1898), Kirkpatrick (1900) and Whipple (1921) reported 
the usefulness of ink-blots as techniques for penetrating 
analysis of the complex personality process.* The system- 
atic scientific use of the ink-blots in personality explora- 
tions started with the standard set of ink-blot stimuli 
published by Rorschach (1921), who later developed a 
practical method of scoring and interpretation of indivi- 
dual’s responses to the blots. The standardized -material 
of this test, as may be remembered, consists of ten printed 
plates—achromatic and chromatic—each bearing a com- 
plex blot pattern (Rorschach 1941). The Rorschach ink- 
blots and psychodiagnostic method seem enjoying a very 
distinctive position among the projective tests in the 
amount of academic and clinical recognition it has receiv- 
ed during the past thirty years. It has found to be the 
Most extensively used psychodiagnostic test in America 
(Sundberg 1961), Germany (Hiltmann 1960), Japan (Kata- 
guchi 1957) and in other countries (Forer 1959), A study 
of Psychological literature forcefully demonstrates ‘the 
Massive number of monographs and books (Allen 1953, 
1954, Beck 1947, 1950, 1954, Hirt 1962, Kataguchi 1954, 
1963, Klopfer et al 1954, 1956, Phillips and Smith 1953, 
Rickers-Ovsiankina 1960, Schafer 1954) which have been 
Written on it. An exhaustive listing has been provided in 
the Fourth and Fifth Mental Measurement Year Books 
(Buros 1953, 1959). It is now accepted by the projective 
testers that the Rorschach elicits much more information 
than any other projective tests about the total personality- 
dynamics, the level of emotional and sexual adjustment, 
the imagination and intellectual endowment, the nature of 
Inner and outer control, the defence mechanism and finally 
about the integrative aspect of the personality (Klopfer 
and Kelley 1942), 

. The question whether the Rorschach is a valid and 
reliable diagnostic instrument has been examined in terms 
of a large number of investigations and despite their 
limited approach to the problem, many of these studies 
have clearly pointed to the effectiveness of the Rorschach 
as diagnostic tool and have warranted its continuous use 


-———— 


* Some of these historical information are gathered from Allen (1958). 
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: 2 0553 
in clinical and experimental situations (Allen uc Pa 
1954, Allen, Manne and Stiff 1951, 1953, Allen, 3 owe 
Rosenzweig 1953, Allen, Richer and Plotnik enc aud 
and Thompson 1949, Buros 1953, 1959, Chambe valli 
Hamlin 1957, Cox and Sarason 1954, Datel and ih ey 
1955, Fosberg 1941, Hertz and Rubinstein 1939, Hut ei 
1949, Krugman 1942, Norman el al 1952, Palmer d 
Raychaudhuri and Maitra 1965, 1966, cp 
1960, Rosvold et al 1954, Schneider 1950, Siegel i 
Symonds 1956). 


T a $ or the 
There are several analytic systems** available f 


eck 
Rorschach e.g. those by Klopfer and Kelley (1942), iw 
(1947), Allen (1953, 1954), Piotrowski (1950) ete m d 
system has its proponents and detractors, but becau 


ree TM inciples 
the present author's specific training, Klopferian principl 
were follow 


ed. Recently Lesser (1961) has reported [a 
the majority of the American schools, for example, d 
low Klopfer's system in their training and research pr 
gramme. 


The following opening instr 


: ; ach 
uctions were given to cac 
of the sixty subjects : 


"We have a set of ink-blot 
you one at a time, 
you sce in each of t 


pictures which I am going to hand 
I want you to tell me the various things 
hem. There is no right or wrong answer. 
Different people see different things in the ink-blots, I am 
interested. in what you see particularly. Do not hesitate to 
tell me what a blot looks like to you, what it makes you think 


of, what it reminds you of. When you have finished with a 
card give it back to me and 


I shall hand you the next one. 
Remember : There is no right or wrong answer. Please feel 
free to report whatever you 


See. Are there any questions ?” 
Before the enquiry, 


we had the following instructions: 


Part of the test. Now I shall read 


Ny “testin the limi " 
E the dos va € limits’—the third 
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The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 

The second personality measure which we used in the 
battery was the Thematic Apperception Test or, in brief, 
TAT. It is now widely known (Buros 1953, 1959) and its 
value in the study of personality is accepted by many 
writers (Holt and Thompson 1950) According to Bell 
(1948), for instance, TAT is a method for the stimulation, 
recording and analysis of fantasy. The principal focus 
is on the inferences regarding the idiodynamics of the 
individual by way of analyzing the ideational process cap- 
tured in the data. Allen (1958) states that in practice 
What the test does is that it affords the individual a chance 
to "verbalize in a permissive atmosphere about an object, 
event or person other than oneself" While constructing 
Stories around the equivocal picture-stimuli, the individual 
mostly utilizes his personal experiences that are revived 
partly by the immediate perception of the stimuli and 
partly by the association to these perceptions. In so doing 
the individual goes to express the nature of his impulses, 
defences, conflicts and intra-psychic dynamism which can 
be collated into a personality profile by the skilled 
interpreter. 

Thus the TAT was included in the battery to reveal 
the strivings and identifications of the subject, to see 
through his interaction with his environment, both past 
and present, real and idealistic, to know about his needs, 
urges, aspirations, attitudes and value-system with refer- 
ence to the psychological world in which he lives. A 
general description of the test-pictures* could be found in 
many of the standard manuals and texts, in particular 
those by Murray and Morgan (1988, 1943), "Tompkins 
(1947), Rapaport, Gill and Schafer (1946), Schafer (1948), 
and Stein (1948). There are authorities (Bell 1948, 
Gurvitz 1951, Rapaport et al 1946, Schaffer 1948) who 
prefer to use the TAT in a battery of projective tests in 
order to gain an insight into the cognitive-conceptual 
apparatus and the personality dynamics of the subject. 
Rapaport states that, "it was purpose to include a test in 
Our battery which should give us an appraisal of the sub- 
Ject experiencing of his own world and of himself as a 
part of it. . . our choice fell on the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test” (Rapaport et al 1946). The combined applica- 
tion of the Rorschach and TAT in the study of persona- 
lity. has-been suggested by many investigators (Murray 


un 
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et al 1938, Stern et al 1956) because these tests complement 
each other and they have some overlapping too. 


The usual diffculties involved in determining e 
reliability and validity of the TAT has been ET 
shown by Balken (1945). Anderson and Anderson (195 A 
too, recognize that the usual canons of reliability an 
validity cannot be applied in this situation without con- 
siderable qualification. Yet, there have been attempts e» 
examine the usefulness of the test as stable and depen A 
able technique and many investigators have found it to be 
both reliable and valid (Coleman 1946, Garfield and Eron 
1948, Henry 1947, Henry and Farley 1959, Mayman and 
Kutner 1947, Murray and Stein 1943, Rosenzweig and 
Fleming 1949, Tompkins 1947). But, to a marked extent, 
as Bell has noticed (1948), "clinicians are willing to accept 
the procedure as valid and reliable without further scienti- 
fic evidence than their own experience, which to be sure 
is a form of measurement." i j 

It is yet to be recognized by every user of this test 
that the validity of the TAT has found to be definitely 
high, -but it is significantly determined by the method of 
analysis, by the ability of the interpreter and especially by 
the level of personality from which the projections are 
made. For a comprehensive review of its reliability and 
validity studies, Buros' (1953, 1959) may be referred to. 


The instructions given to the subjects were almost 
alike of Murray (1943) : 


“This is a test of imagination. I am going to show you some 
pictures, ene at a time; and I want you to make up as 
dramatic a story as you can for each. Say what has led up 
to the event shown in the Picture, describe what is happening 
at the moment, what the characters are feeling and think- 
ing; and then give the outcome, Speak your thoughts as 
they come to your mind. Do you understand ? Please fecl 


free to express. And mind that there are no right or wrong 
stories,” 


We did not use the whole set of twenty cards in this 
investigation. "Thematic materials obtained 
of ten or twelve cards were sufficient for deriving a repre- 
sentative personality picture (Bellak 1954). In^ order to 
save time both in administration and in interpretation, 
we made a selection of twelve cards from tne total set. 
As no prior established set of such sampled cards were 
available for different occupational or diagnostic groups, 


from a sample 
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we made our selection with regard to the need of the pre- 
sent research and the personality areas in which we were 
specially interested in. Following are the numbers of the 
selected Cards: 1, 2, 3BM, 4, 5, 7GF, 8BM, 13MF, 17BM, 
17GF, 18BM, 20. Both the male and female subjects were 
given the identical series. While selecting the TAT cards 
we had another consideration. It was our experience that 
some of the TAT pictures had no thematic arousal value 
and evocative potential for the Indian subjects. There- 
fore, we consulted about the selection of cards with some 
of the clinical psychologists of the country, who had 
experience of using the projective tests on Indian subjects. 


The final list of cards was drawn with their help. 


The Szondi Test 


The inclusion of the Szondi Test in our battery was 
prompted by the fact that not only the test fulfills some 
of the basic qualities of a projective test, but also the test 
has certain welcoming features over other projective tests, 
such as its administrative ease, evocativeness etc. The test 
essentially aims at revealing the psychodynamics of the 
individual in terms of his need or drive interaction. The 
test is said to unfold not only the quantitative distribu- 
tions of need-tensions, but also the way in which the per- 
son handles them. The testee is not at all conscious of 
the fact that by expressing his "likes" and "dislikes" for 
the stimulus pictures he reveals his personality. Of course, 
it should be pointed out that unlike the Rorschach or 
TAT, the test has neither a theoretical background that 
is well-accepted, nor a tradition of experimental investiga- 
tions to evince its reliability and validity. On the con- 
trary, several studies have seriously questioned its useful- 
ness as a dependable personality measure (Borstelmann 
and Klopfer 1953, Coulter 1959, Fleishman 1954). But yet 
there are workers who demonstrate that the stimulus 
pictures have definite meaning both for naive and sophis- 
ticated subjects and the latter group, especially the psycho- 
logists and psychiatrists, is able to classify the pictures into 
Szondi's eight diagnostic categories considerably better 
than chance success (Fosberg 1951, Rabin 1950a, 1950b). 
Klopfer and Borstelmann (1950) studied the free-association 
of subjects to the pictures and found the interjudge agree- 
ment for ranking of the associations, in ter 3 
priateness to the eight dimensio egi 


ac qu 
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high. Investigations of Cohen (1951), David (1951), ana 
Fosberg (1951) have shown that responses to the i 
pictures are not solely determined by chance len 
Sandler and Lubin (1951) have found that the test pron i 
of the Szondi responses could be matched to the win 
profile with very high (96 per cent) accuracy. Nevertheless, 
the test has drawn considerable interest of the dinicians 
and projective technicians. Deri (1954), Logan (1961) or 
Krinsky (1954), for instance, attest that the test shows m 
ficant potentiality for clinical diagnosis when apri 
a battery. For a detailed review of the test, Buros (195 ) 
may be consulted. Logan (1961) has this to say in support 
of the test: “In view of the results obtained, it might be 
Suggested that clinicians who have excluded the „Szondi 
from their testing battery would do well to reconsider its 
value. A projective test to tap drive tensions as anabe 
dimension of personality, especially with such minima 


administrative effort, would be a most welcome addition 
to the battery.” 


It will be remembered that the test is composed of 
forty-eight pictures, classified into six sets, each set includ- 
ing one of the following eight types of basic psychopatho- 
logy or deviation : homosexual (h), sadistic (s), epileptic 
(e), hysteric (hy), catatonic (k), paranoid (D), depressive (d) 
and maniac (m) The Subject is instructed to select from 
each set of eight, the two pictures he likes most and the 
two pictures he dislikes most. Thus the subject makes a 
total of twenty-four choices or responses equally divided 
between the like and the dislike or "abient" and “adient 


catagories. Finally, a profile is constructed by tabulating 
the choices of the subj 


ect. The eight photographs of the 
deviants in each set are supposed to represent eight diag- 
nostic factors or as corresponding to the eight different 
need-systems of the organism. Deri (1949) gives a general 
description of these needs in the following manner : 
l. The h 


factor represents the need for te, 
love. 


2. The s factor represents the 
activity and aggressive manipulati 

h and s together form the '* 

3. The c factor indicates the desir 
and crude emotions. 


nder “feminine” 


masculinity need 


on of objects 
sexual” 


for physical 
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5. The k factor represents the narcissistic ego-needs. 
6. The p factor represents the expansive needs of the ego. 
hk and p together constitute the ‘‘ego’’ vector. 
7. The d factor indicates the need for possessive anal type of 
of object relationship. 
8. The m factor depends on the clinging-oral type of object 
relationship. 
d and m together constitute the "'contact" vector. 


According to Deri (1949) the test purports to indicate 
"the degree or state of tension, and the individual's con- 
scious and unconscious attitude to this tension, in each of 
the eight need systems described above.” The like-dis- 
like pattern of preference of a subject may be in the follow- 
ing four "directions" or "modes"—(a) positive, (b) nega- 
live, (c) ambivalent, or (d) open. 

A detailed description of Szondi's genetic and psycho- 
biological theories can be found in his original works 
(Szondi 1947, 1952, Szondi et al 1959), but the modern per- 
sonality theories have not accepted his postulates because 
the effect of the latent recessive genes upon the behaviour 
Pattern of the individual, as Szondi hypothesizes, is diffi- 
cult to prove. But still the test is, and will be, used by 
many clinicians in their routine diagnostic testing without 
fully subscribing to its theoretical background. In Szondi's 
(1952) language, the test is "one (of) depth psychology 
Which explores the personal, lineal and collective functions 
of the unconscious." 


As per Deri's (1949) suggestion, the following instruction 
Was given to each subject prior to the testing : 


"I am going to show you some pictures of various people, 
and all you have to do is to tell me which are the ones you 
like most and which are the ones you dislike most (or like 
the least). Of course there are no right or wrong choices, 
since liking or disliking any of these faces is completely a 
matter of individual taste.” 


, In the investigation we generally followed the tech- 
nique of administration outlined in Deri's manual (1949) 
with the exception that we gave the test to our subjects 
once in each case instead of several times recommended by 
Deri. We would like to state here that Deri's method .of 
interpretation of the Szondi test profiles, though far from 
being adequate and standardized, had to be a d to 
as no other interpretative rationale. d manual aré avail- 
able at the present moment. " 
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Life-History interview 

The task of conducting any interview, according to 
Wallen (1950), is that of arousing motives in the subject to 
be more expressive about the desired information and 
decreasing motives to withhold them. The life or biogra- 
phical-history interview that has a clinical slant, is directed 
toward uncovering as much about the subject's life, his past 
and present activities as is possible. In other words, life- 
history interviewer induces the subject to recapitulate his 
life experiences. It is held that in these recapitulations, the 
subject offers us an insight into his unique idiodynamic 
material with which fairly satisfactory inferences can be 
made about his personality. Allen (1958) says that “there 
is no substitute for precise information of how an individual 
has lived his life." With this kind of naturalistic form of 
data at hand, the psychologist is able to interpret the 
dynamics of the subject's past and present behaviour. But 
the content of information in life history records, as Eiduson, 
Johnson and Rottenberg (1965) point out, is largely "soft" 
ie. subjective, judgmental and impressionistic.” Other 
drawbacks of this procedure are inherent in the inaccuracy 
and defensiveness of reporting, time-consumption and the 
subject's inability to recall correctly his experience in a 
temporal and developmental sequence. Despite these 
obvious limitations, psychologists have opined that since the 
individual is an end-product of unique environmental forces 
Or stimulus-response matrix, and “since there are no facts 
in psychology, that are divorced from personal lives" (All- 
port 1942), It Is one of the best means of understanding the 
opi d Spei real mirrored in the inter- 
ment is the assumption a he Implicit in this state- 
catalogue of events which ha sae rd M. A mory a 
Ppened to one's life, but there 


eterminism in it since the 


an active responding-system 
€ of life events, 


| 
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occupational interaction factors of vocational choice, work 
history and professional problems were also investigated. 
There are a number of techniques in the life-history inter- 
view that can be employed in clinical, social or industrial 
research setting. Some favour the use of biographical data 
Schedule and structured questionnaires that have been stand- 
ardized statistically. Other approaches include the open- 
ended or unstructured interview in which the subject is 
allowed to digress freely and recapitulate whatever data he 
can provide from his early life. The essence of these un- 
Structured techniques is to bring in maximum permissive- 
ness and spontaneity into the interview session, although 
some form of pre-planned outline guides such unstructured 
Interview (Wells and Ruesch 1945). We employed. the 
latter procedure i.e., less formal, open-ended technique, in 
our study and followed a general outline of the content and 
duration of the interview. Instead of presenting any speci- 
fic and structured question to the subject, different items to 
Cover various well-defined areas relevant to the study were 
Placed before the subject for discussion and information. 
Obviously, that enhanced the depth to which our interview 
could probe as compared with structured procedures. A 
general scheme and outline of the interview is available in 
the Appendix. 


Details of the experimental programme 


. lt may be remembered that a list of successful musi- 
Clans was drawn with the co-operation of three experts of 
Indian music. Out of the fifty musicians thus listed, only 
thirty were suitable as subjects. A formal letter secking 
their co-operation was forwarded. Without exception, the 
musicians who gave words to co-operate allowed at least six 
interviews that were essential for the fulfilment of the fol- 
lowing testing programme : 


Introductory Formal introduction, explaining the pur- 
Session : pose of the study, administration of the 
Welsh Figure Preference Test (WFPT). 
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imi i regard- 
Session I: Preliminary talk, general questions ~~ 
e ing the occupation, outlook for art 


i i ivations 
music, general interests and motivatio 
etc. 


Session II: The Rorschach testing and enquiry. 
Séisión II]: ‘The Thematic Apperception Test. 


; : The Szondi Test. " 
SMS Ata Life-History interview as per the outline. 
Sesion V: Interview-integration and final enquiry. 

No tape recorder was used during the interview a 
as many of the subjects expressed anxiety on this P d 
Moreover, it was found that with the introduction of E 
recording devices, the whole programme was going d d 
charged into a formal laboratory environment that ten ^ 
to withhold the free response of the subjects. Practica xl 
no testing was done in any laboratory or clinic which a 
found to be inappropriate for the present work. In such 
set-up, the subject is constantly reminded of that he is bang 
watched and analyzed. This usually makes him self-con 
scious and ill-at-ease, and induces him to assume a deen 
sive role. To avoid this unwarranted situation, almost all 
the-experimental as well as the control subjects were inter" 
viewed cither in their places of work or at their residences. 
This enabled us to observe our subjects in their locale, to 
view them as a living-behaving system reacting naturally te 
the real life situations in varied possible ways. Some of the 
experimental subjects preferred testing and interviewing 1n 
their chosen solitary cafe or snack bar. 
we got the opportunity to Play the role of "guest" as being 
invited by the subjects who obviously acted as “host”. At 
the outset of the interview 


š programme, the subjects were 
assured of anonymity and 


But, in all cases, 


i hoat They were further informed 
OU a dme had no purpose other than academic 
and no data would be identifiable because of the codifica- 
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make the most effective contribution toward furthering 
human understanding about artistic creativity. 

Rapport was fairly good and for the most part the 
experimental and control subjects were amicable, kindly 
disposed and magnanimous with their time, and uncover- 
ing of their life-histories. Of course, some were found to 
be cynical and distrustful about the pragmatic value of such 
a study and a few exceptional experimental subjects even 
questioned the scientific validity of the technique of person- 
ality assessment and assailed verbally the psychological 
principles. It was seen that a little discussion with the 
subjects had always resulted in quick resolution and dispo- 
sal of such antagonistic attitude. 

The age of the subject, in a few cases, appeared to be 
a hindrance to develop quick rapport. We found that 
greater the disparity between the age-range of the inter- 
viewer and the interviewee, the more effort it was needed 
to establish the rapport. In case of some elderly subjects, 
more careful and tactical approach was necessary. The 
relatively younger subjects, belonging to the age-group of 
the investigator, were more responsive in terms of readily 
taking the investigator into their psychological closet. The 
Male-Female role interaction generally did not affect the 
rapport adversely. A small section of the female subjects 
became tense and uneasy when the discussion reached topics 
of greater social and personal inhibition such as, sexual 
experiences, outlook for marital life, financial position, secret 
ambitions etc. On the whole, most of our subjects expres- 
sed at the end of the testing and interview that the whole 
procedure was interesting and enjoyable, although some of 
the devices created in them tension, anxiety and accompany- 
ing psychological turmoil. 

All the testing and interviewing was conducted by the 
author himself and the contents as well as the sequence of 
the programme was same for all the members of the studied 
groups. The TAT stories were noted down by the author 
verbatim and subjects were never asked, to reduce the 
length of their stories. On the contrary, they were 
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encouraged to be free and uninhibited in their response. 
The administration of the whole test-battery and the oe 
view required on an average eight to ten testing hours i. 
each subject. Each session usually lasted for about one Ei 
a half to two hours. With the exception of the TAT, a 
other test protocols were formally scored before they bie. 
handed over to the clinical psychologists for ker ee 
ratings. Biographical summaries were also made for each 


F ; in 
subject by the author to underscore the relevant points 1r 
it; Aus 


personality picture of each 
y submitting the projective 


It was decided to derive 
subject for this investigation b 


protocols to two clinical Psychologists who were asked. to 
evaluate each subject independently on a fifty-item rating 
scale specially designed for the study. 


Rating Scales and. their characteristics 
Ratin 


ing judgment of the order of 


English 1958). Among the 
ssment devices that seemed to be contin- 
gent upon judgment, Yating-scales Surpass them all in popu- 


larity and use (Guilford 1954). The Breat ease with which 
they can be administered, Gui 


lford states, gives them un- 
usual appeal. 


of the ratings for scientific 
` researches has called for consi 


whole method and for attempts at refi 
Early accounts of th 
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status as a psychometric tool. But since the integration of 
a large body of complex variables is outside the limits. of 
the objective approach so far developed, human judgment 
in the form of rating has to be employed. Burtt (1926), 
Bradshaw (1930), Scott and Clothier (1941), Guilford (1954, 
1959), Johnson and Vidulich (1956) have pointed that 
errors in rating can be reduced to some extent by the use of 
Superior rating forms and procedures. It is also suggested 
that precise instruction to the raters, sophistication and pre- 
training in the rating and the employment of a greater 
number of raters undoubtedly improve objectivity in rating 
(Abel 1951, Rosenzweig 1948). 

In support of the rating scales, Guilford (1954) has very 
clearly stated that “many sources of bias and error to which 
they are vulnerable, . . . are to some degree controllable, 
the effects become known, and we can apply corrections and 
Scaling procedure. In view of the many pressures to evalu- 
ate human beings in all sorts of variables and in view of the 
lack of better procedures, the rating method promises to 
find welcome use for many years to come." 

Various kinds of rating scales have been described in 
the literature.* But for the present study a simple five- 
point scale for each personality variable was selected in view 
of the complex task of the "evaluators" for making a con- 
figuration study on the basis of the various projective test 
data. Sufficient precautions were taken to make the rating 
às far objective and unbiased as possible by following the 
Suggestions of the authorities in this field (Guilford 1954, 
1959, Rosenzweig 1948). 


Variables of the Rating Scale : Their Selection 


Since it was intended to replace the customary "sign 
approach" of the projective test interpretation with a con- 
figuration study which might use the independent judg- 
ment of two clinician-evaluators, attempts were made to 
devise a rating scale appropriate for the study. Utility of 
such a procedure of rating by judges in the summation of 
the projective test findings has been supported by Miller 
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(1955), d'Heurle et al (1959), Webster (1953) and supe 
by Eiduson (1957, 1958, 1962). In this study we fond 
the technique evolved by Eiduson (1957, 1958, 1962) oe KA 
selection of personality-variables to be incorporated into : 
scale. The technique involved the selection of ye 
important postulates from the psychological and aoe d 
analytic literature on the personality of creative persom 
especially the artists, followed by a process of transforming 
such theoretical standpoints and propositions into law 
tive phenotypic statements suitable for a projective B 
analysis. In the development of the rating scale, WE kepi 
in view the following criteria set up by previous investi 
gators (Champney 1941, Wittenborn 1951) : 

(1) Clarity and objectivity of the variables : hon 
ments should be precise, direct and unequivocal. 
Although the successful use of any rating scale pre 
Supposes professional skill and pre-training of us 
rater, variables must have uniformly the same 
meaning for the raters, 

(2) Neutrality of the variables : Implications of good 
or bad, worthy or unworthy, desirable or undesit- 
able should generally be avoided in the statements. 

(3) Relevance of the variables: The scale must not 
include any variable which is not covered by, and 
therefore irrelevant to, the projective data gathered. 
This means that a scale should include pertinent 
descriptive items that cut across personality typo" 


logy and center round discernible intra-psychic 
properties. 


' The constructed rating scale, as presented below, has 
included many of the significant and validated items © 
Eiduson’s scale (1957) with necessary alterations, ‘The scale 
uch alterations were made accord- 
rd by two senior staff-members 
SNe the Department of Psychology: 
University Colleges 

e n. uis d and Technology, Calcutta 


ist of the variables we compiled 


L 
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was then submitted to the above mentioned specialists for 
their critical comments on equivocality, objectivity, neutra- 
lity, and relevance of the culled variables. Several item 
required rephrasing, a few rejection, owing to their obvious 
ambiguity and unrelatedness to the projective material 
gathered through testing. Finally out of the seventy-five 
variables of the preliminary listing, only fifty gained un- 
animous approval and hence were retained for the final 
rating scale. 

These rating items, as given below, can broadly be 
classified into three major areas of personality viz., 
emotional, cognitive-intellectual and motivational compo- 
nents according to our theoretical premises outlined before 
and within the parentheses following each variable item, 
references are being identified in terms of the author's name 
and the year of publication. The arrangement of the items 
in the form of a rating scale with necessary instructions to 
the evaluators is available in the Appendix section. 


I. Emotional and other temperamental variables 
3. Shows signs of sublimation rather than overt expres- 
sions of primitive and unconscious impulses (Freud 
1948a, 1948b, 1948d, Bychowski 1951, Lowenfeld, 
1941). 

4. Seeks intimate inter-personal relationship (Rors- 
chach 1942). 

7. Is strongly affected by others feelings (Bychowski 
1951). 

8. Possesses strong capacity for sensuous gratification 
(Bychowski 1951). 

9. Can dramatize in a way to induce feelings in others 
(Stein 1953, Taft 1961). 

13. Is usually affected by the inner needs, wishes and 
mood-tone shifts (Bergler 1950, Deri 1949, Stein 
1953). 

14. Has anxiety about losing ego-control in favour of 
the gratifications of id-impulses (Bergler 1950). 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32: 


36. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


46. 
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: ET MEE TE re- 
Appears to be indulging in erotic fantasy and r 
flective about sex (Kris 1952). dim 
Shows signs of unconscious clinging to ocdip 


: 57, 
striving (Freud, 1948a, 1948 b, Grotjahn 195 
Greenacre 1957). 


; rcissistic 
Has exhibitionistic needs to derive E. 
satisfaction (Bellak 1958, Brown 1940, Burc 
1952, Fenichel 1946, Gustin 1955). 


Feels challenged by frustration and apie n 
ing situations rather than being overpowered 5 i 
crushed (Bergler 1950, Grotjahn 1957, Schi 
1953). ; be 
Tends to channel aggression into socially E d 
and sublimated activities (Bychowski 1951, Klopfe 
et al 1954, Kris 1951, Munsterberg and Mussen 
1958). 


Strives to appear unemotional by intellectualizing 
emotion (Schneider 1950). 


Is self-assertive, dominant and has marked leader- 
ship qualities (Barron 1955, 1957). 


Has conflict over psycho-sexual activity-passivity 
(Burchard 1952, Hitschman 1956). 

Has marked trends 
Freud 1957, Hitsc 
Schneider 1950). 


of bisexuality (Burchard 1952. 
hmann 1956, Lowenfeld 1989, 


Conceives environme 
friendly (Nash 1957, Wilson 1958). 


Shows signs of helplessness and dependency 
(Barron 1958b, Deri 1949). 


Has sufficient em, 
and flexibility (Ste 


nt to be cold, hostile and un- 


otional breadth, diversification 
in 1953). 


Exhibits signs of depression (eri 1949, Stein 1953). 


IH. Cognitive and intellectual capacities 


Jl 


Is concerned with Philosophical and metaphysical 
problems (Barron 1957). 


T sail 


10. 


11. 


15. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


26. 


27. 


35. 


4l. 


45: 


48. 
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Prefers rich and variegated fantasy keeping an eye 
on realistic bounds (Burchard 1952). 

Has a readiness to depart radically in expression 
and thinking from the usual, obvious and struc- 
tured (Barron 1953a, Golann 1962, Rorschach 
1942). 

Prefers activities and situations which are more 
allowing of individualistic ways of handling, self- 
expression and utilization of personal resources 
(Golann 1962, Maslow 1950, 1954, Rogers 1954). 
Has marked responsivity to sensory experience data 
(Greenacre 1957, Murphy 1947). 

Regression appears to be a part of the thinking pro- 
cess without symptomatic diminution in ego-con- 
trol (Kxis 1951, 1952, Myden 1959). 

Possesses richness of symbolic and abstract expres- 
sion and association (Bychowski 1951, Roe 1946c). 
Is capable of artfully fabricating, reorganizing and 
synthesizing usual, and even stale conceptions 
(Guilford 1950, Lowenfeld 1939, Rogers 1954). 
Shows greater availability and utilization of primary 
processes in imaginative activity (Ballak 1958, 
Maslow 1950, Myden 1959). 

Is capable of displaying novelty in ideational acti- 
vity (Rivlin 1959, Rogers 1954, Wilson, Guilford 
et al 1953). 

Displays plasticity rather than rigidity and constric- 
tion in thinking (Guilford 1950, Rogers 1954). 

Is characterized by an ability for quick and straight . 
decision-making (Barron 1957). 

Has an independent and internal locus of judgment 
and evaluation (Barron 1955, Rogers 1954). 
Prefers complex rather than simple ideas and pro- 
blems (Barron 1953a, 1955). 

Is characterized by a tolerance of, and seeking for 


50. 
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: l 
perceptual ambiguity, complexity and phar 
imbalance (Barron 1955, Frenkel-Brunswik à 
Rogers 1954, Stein 1953). 


3 r arie " regression 
Shows intra-psychic mobility in terms of regre 


" 52, 
and progression (Hersh 1962, Kris 1951, 195 
Maslow 1950, Werner 1957). 


III. Motivational attributes 


2. 


16. 


17. 


24. 


25; 


33. 


34. 


87. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


Accepts parental ideals to set own goals (Nash 
1954, Schneider 1950). : 
Has a tendency to detach oneself from the im 
in order to fulfil the interest of greater comm 
ments (Bruner 1962). i 
Shows strong undercurrent of narcissistic 8 
tion tone in promoting all achievement (Feniche 
1946, Lowenfeld 1941, Rank 1982). 

Is self-directed and self-disciplined (Murphy 1947). 
Seeks to transform individual experiences into 
works of general values (Bychowski 1951). 

Has strong determination and convictions regard- 
ing work in general (Hulbeck 1953). A 
Expresses strong ego-involvement'and conflict in 
Work (Freud 1920, 1948b, 1948d). 


Value system Strongly determined by the prevail 
ing cultural standa: 


rds (Lowenfeld 1939) 
Values work as it permits an expression of intense 
love of form and respect for harmony (Bruner 
1962). 


productivity 
superego demands (Schneider 19 


50). 
Work is mainly determined by a need to experience 
environment in individualized 1 ways 
(Golann 1962, Rogers 1954), and nove y 


are tied up with 
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47. Displays judgment and foresight in the planning of 
work (Rivlin 1959). 

49. Work seems to be determined by a distinctive in- 
quisitiveness and curiosity (Berlyne 1960, Leuba 
1952). 


Step-intervals in the Scale 

The problem concerning the number of steps in rating 
has received considerable attention of the researchers. 
Boyce (1915) reviewed the literature on it and found that 
four was the most popular number. It is said by Guilford 
(1954) that if very small number of steps are used, the scale 
becomes a coarse one and much of the discriminative judg- 
ments of the raters are lost sight of. Again, a very fine 
grade involving many steps demands too much of the rater's 
limited power of discrimination. In order to arrive at an 
appropriate and reasonable position, we decided to use a 
five-point scale which is neither too fine, nor too coarse. 


Evaluators 

As indicated elsewhere (Rosenzweig 1948), reliability 
of ratings is usually dependent upon having a sufficient 
number of qualified judges, three to seven being the 
number frequently recommended. The degree of agree- 
ment required before a set of judgments may be regarded 
to be sufficiently reliable is, to some extent, arbitrarily 
determined. But, to be statistically reliable, agreement 
among judges should be three or four times as great at 
least as that obtained by chance. Ideally, ratings of five 
judges would have been the most desirable for the present 
Study. But it could not be done owing to several reasons, 
Such as, the dearth of trained projective psychologists, free 
time available to the relatively small number of the projec- 
tive psychologists of this country etc. Therefore, we were 
forced to entrust the task of rating and evaluation to only 
two clinical psychologists or “evaluators” who had consider- 
able training and research experience in the projective 
Psychology. Their qualifications are briefed as follows ; 
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Evaluator-l. Doctorate in clinical psychology ; under- 


Bone a thorough training in the projective methods. Psycho- 
analyst-in-training. 


Evaluator-2. Holds a Master's degree in psychology 
with specialized post-graduate training in clinical payee 
logy. Used projective tests in various research and clinica 
settings ; psychoanalyst-in-training. 

The two evaluators were of the same sex, male, "i 
of similar socio-cultural background and appeared more 
or less identical in their outlook toward life in general and 
profession in particular. Each of them was told that ne 
would have to analyze the Rorschach, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test and Szondi protocols of each subject totally 
as he usually does in clinical situations, and he had ee 
make up his own subjective norm for each variables on the 
rating scale and to use the same norms in judging each 
case. Of course, we had this implicit assumption that if 
these tests measured personality features of individual 
subjects and if the two groups of subjects under study had 
certain inherent distinction in personality, then their 
projective test protocols would reveal, at least, demons 
trable differences recognizable by the sophisticated inter- 
preters. 


Before submitting the test protocols to the evaluators 


» they were made completely anonymous 
by stripping off the names, addresses and other identifying 

bjects so that the evaluators did have the 
minimal chance of carrying their subjective biasses to rat- 
ing by recalling their personal impressions, if there was 


any, about the subjects, Only the following identifying 
data about each subject was linked with the protocols : 
age, sex, marital status, soc; 
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were asked to maintain that order while examining them. 
Since we did not know whether the different order of 
presentation of the protocols for different raters really had 
any effect on the ratings, we considered it logical to main- 
tain a fixed order in it. In such a presentation the in- 
fluence of one set on another in rating would at least be 
constant for the raters. At the end of the rating experi- 
ment, our raters fully agreed that this method not only 
gave them a chance to work on a holistic ground as they 
generally do in a clinical setting, but allowed them also to 
consider the finer nuances of the projective test data that 
are usually missed in a formal sign scoring and interpreta- 
tion. They also reported that the rating scale devise enabled 
them to make easier interpretation and summarization of 
the test behaviour of an individual. On an average two 
hours were required for studying each set of protocol. 


OUTLINE OF STATISTICAL ANALYSES 


In order to bring in objectivity in our conclusions and 
to determine whether or not the observed differences 
between the samples of creative and non-creative subjects 
Were significant or merely due to chance, recourse was had 
to several statistical analytic techniques mentioned below : 

l. Correlation coefficients were calculated between the 

ratings of the two evaluators to ascertain the extent 
and level of inter-rater agreement. 

2. Amalysis of variance technique was applied to exa- 

mine the main hypotheses of this research. 

8. Chi-square test was employed to identify the signi- 
ficantly differentiating items of the scale by com- 
paring the observed and expected frequencies. 

The validity of the rating scale was also examined. 


The biographical data were tabulated and compared 
statistically by utilizing different distribution-free 
methods to ascertain the level of significance of the 
observed differences. 


oars 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ANALYSIS OF TEST DATA : SEARCH FOR 
AGGREGATE PERSONALITY 


Introduction 


is mainly concerned with 
the identification of creative artists' personality, their unda 
thinking, feeling and motivational structure that charac 
terize the psychological world of this vocational gov 
To achieve that goal, the projective personality test data rf 
the subjects were gathered. The test data for each subje 
Were then rated by two “evaluators” (clinical psychologists) 
on a fifty-item rating scale specially designed for a globa 
analysis. It appears, therefore, that these ratings of perso- 
nality variables constituted the main summary data, on the 
i our major hypothesis 
in music would differ in certain 


personality characteristics and intra-psychic properties from 
the non-creative subjects. 


The object of this chapter is : 


i) to discuss Various aspects of quantitative and 


( 
Statistical (acturial) analyses that were utilized in the inter- 
pretation of personality data ; 


i À 
(Y) fo, arr ve at an aggregate Personality structure 
of the creative musicians, 
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. The treatment of personality data, as it was made in 
this study, required the use of some of the “non-parametric” 
statistics (Brown and Mood 1951, McNemar 1955, Siegel 
1956). Most of the usual statistical tests of significance and 
inferential techniques assume that the data on which these 
tests will be applied are normally distributed." But often 
psychologists confront with psychological scores and data 
that are skewed and non-normal. When the data have been 
gathered from normally distributed phenomena, the fre- 
quency distribution obviously exhibits a bell-shaped 
contour. If the distribution is devoid of this symmetrical 
bell-shapedness, then we need to “measure the lack of 
symmetry or of skewness”™® (McNemar 1955). These devia- 
tions in frequency distributions or skewness often prevent 
us from using “parametric” statistical techniques that are 
based on assumptions of normality. 


During the past two decades attention has been focussed 
on problems of making inferences about unknown popula- 
tion distribution functions from random samples drawn 
from such populations, under very little assumptions con- 
cerning, the distribution functions. “Inferences from 
samples about distribution functions under such minimal 
assumptions are commonly referred to as non-parametric 
inferences as contrasted with parametric inferences which 
are concerned with inferences about values of parameters 
of distribution functions of known functional form on one 
or more unknown parameters”. Precisely in non-parametric 
statistics there is no such assumption that samples are 
derived from a population having normal distribution 
(Siegel 1956). 

Following statistical analyses were made in the treat- 
ment of the personality test data : 

l. Pearson’s product-moment correlation coefficients 
have been calculated to ascertain the degree of inter-rater 
agreement (Garrett 1954, McNemar 1955). 

The method of correlation is used to analyze the degree 
of inter-relations of different variables in order to predict 
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precisely how much of a change in one variable is associated 
with change. in another (McNemar 1955). The coefficient 
of correlation is a summarizing number which is taken t0 
be an index of relationship between two variables. This 
index of relationship, usually designated by r, varies kn 
ween 41-00 which is perfect positive correlation and — 1-00, 
Which means perfect negative correlation. In between 
these two extremes there can be zero (0) correlation which 
is indicative of complete absence of inter-dependence and 
relationship. 

The product-moment correlation coefficient of Pearson 
is used to indicate the degree or extent of linear relation- 
ship between two variables. Following basic formula 
(Guilford 1942) was used in this study : 


ZExy 
Tuy Noxey (formula 1) 


where  rxy 


Il 


correlation between variables X and Y. 


deviation of any X score from the mean in 
test X. 

y = deviation of the corresponding Y score 
from the mean in test Y. 


Sum of all the products of deviations, each 


* deviation times its corresponding ) 
deviation, 


M 
g 
[ 


9x and c, = standard deviations of the distributions of 
X and Y scores. 
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ciently different from one another for us to reject the 
hypothesis that they arose by random sampling from the 
same population" (Guilford 1942). 

In this study a non-parametric analysis of variance was 
utilized, the hypothesis being the same as it is examined in 
case of a simple analysis of variance that whether the 
observed differences in central tendencies of the distribu- 
tion justify the conclusion that the two sets of observations 
are not drawn from the homogeneous population. As con- 
trasted with the simple variance analysis, this non-parame- 
tric analysis employs median values of frequencies. Pre- 
cisely, this test will give information as to whether it is 
likely that these two studied groups were drawn from popu- 
lations having the same median value. The chi-square 
statistic for this analysis of variance by median (Brown and 
Mood 1951) for three or more groups is : 


NN ee, ol na \2 
Sai T 
E N-a) is = ( mi-^N (formula 2) 
Where N = combined frequency i.e., the total number 
of cases in all groups ; 


a = N/2 if N is even, or N= Tif N is odd ; 


m; = number of cases in group ? exceeding the 
grand median of all groups pooled ; 


n, = number of cases in group t; 


andr = number of groups, d.f.=r—l. 


But in a particular case where r=2, this expression 
reduces into : 
a_ NN-1) Sm)? 
X= ANED m- N (formula 2a) 
With degrees of freedom= 1 
3. Identification of the discriminatory personality 
variables of the rating scale was made by using the chi- 
square to a couple of 2x2 contingency table. In such a 
four-fold table, the chi-square is given by the following 
formula (Garrett 1954, Siegel 1956) : 
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s (IAD -BCJ -5?N 
~ (A+B) (C+D) (A+C) B+D) m 
for 1 d.f, X*—10.827 at -001 level, 6-635 at - 


f 
level, 3-841 at -05 level and 2-706 at -10 level o 
significance (McNemar 1955). 


(formula 3) 


The set-up for computing such a chi-square is : 


Category Category 
1 


A+C B+D N 


4. The validity of the rating scale was tested in "^ 
of the concurrent or status validity of the variables P3 f 
tained in the scale. The generally accepted gringo” 
validity "is the extent to which a test measures that -—— 
it has been designed to measure" (Allen 1958). To pro d 
the validity of a measuring instrument, we therefore € 
to refer to some external criteria with which the newly 
Constructed test can be compared and contrasted. 

For the sake of expediency, we had only estimated the 


concurrent validity of our rating scale. The details regard- 
ing the computation and rationale for E 


RESULTS OF ANALYSES 


Reliability of Ratings 

The psychometrician ras anridex 

of internal consistency of any test or qm easure ; it indicates 
the degree of trustworthiness or dependability of the 
measure. It goes to show whether the same test will give 


S consider reliabili 
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the same measurement of the same individual in two 
different occasions. 

In this study, we did not know whether the two evalua- 
tors had used the same subjective criteria in their evalua- 
tion of test-responses so that their ratings could be con- 
sidered as reliable and dependable. Our preliminary 
effort was to check the degree of agreement in ratings bet- 
ween the two evaluators. Reliability coefficients were com- 
puted between the ratings of Evaluator 1 and Evaluator 2. 
These were product moment correlation (described earlier) 
with Sheppard's correction (Garrett 1954, McNemar 1955). 

The obtained inter-class correlation between ratings of 
the two evaluators for the total sixty subjects (both for 
experimental and control group) was -753. When the 
experimental and control groups were separated, the correla- 
tions were found to be little different. For the control group, 
it was -682 and for the experimental group it was -844. 

Since the inter-class correlation between ratings of the 
two evaluators on two groups under investigation was fairly 
high, it may be inferred that the items of the scale were 
unambiguous and had uniform clarity to convey the same 
meaning for both the evaluators. Their agreement and 
their conformity also validates the scale definitions in a way 
that the scale was equivocal and equally meaningful to each 
independent rater. 


Personality Comparison : Search for Group Differences 


In order to test the hypothesis that whether the two 
groups (experimental and control) differ in personality 
structure, the chi-square variance analysis was made. The 
variance analysis, in this particular situation, may be 
considered as a technique sought to analyze the homo- 
geneity of the median personality ratings made by the 
evaluators. Put in other words, it examined that whether 
the subjects of the experimental and control group in terms 
of the rating scores possess the same population character- 
istics or not. 

Some computational problems arose when it was found 
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in the rating distributions that not all the variables oe 
scale were unidirected. For example, variable 2 states ae 
(the creative subject) “accepts parental standards to set Wo 
goals”. It is most likely that in terms of the evt P. 
creatives will achieve a higher median score. But we di e 
like to change the inherent tone (affirmative) of the "x 
ment culled from the literature by introducing such phi da 
as "does not" etc, Rather, we preferred to reverse nd 
direction of the Scoring in order to make the scale EU 
direction of the judgment uniform throughout. Before iE 
final calculation of medians for analysis of variance, it W 


B A : that 
found that items 2 and 34 required reverse scoring and 
was done. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON or GROUPS IN TERMS OF AGGREGATE 
PERSONALITY t 


— 
Experimental Control Both x? p level 
group group group PA 
Number (N) ... 30 30 60 .01* 
(N) an 01 
Median vv» 157 105 130 


T Statistics a 
1951) 

“For d. £=1, the 
(McNemar 1955) 


od 
pplied : Analysis of variance by median (Brown and Mo 


Bsc ce 
chi-square is 6-635 at .01 level of significanc 
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their personality structures, in characteristics of thinking, 
perception, intellect, emotion and motivation from the con- 
trol, non-creative subjects, as they were evaluated reliably 
by the “clinical evaluators.” 


Search for Differential variables 


The statistical analysis of the available personality data 
gave credence to the belief that the creative and non-creative 
subjects significantly differ in their aggregate personality 
Structure. But what are those variables that can reason- 
ably be considered as differential attributes of personality of 
the experimental subjects? Having identified them, it 
Would be necessary for us to indicate the statistical level of 
their discriminating power in terms of probability. To 
attain that goal, ratings of the evaluators on each person- 
ality variable-items were put to a chi-square test analysis. 
The broad principles of this analysis has already been des- 
cribed. One particular decision has to be made with re- 
gard to the casting of ratings data on the 2 by 2 fold con- 
tingency table. It may be recalled that the evaluators 
Tated the subjects on a five-point scale. In order to make 
a four-fold table, the scale has to be arbitrarily dichotomized 
at the middle. To avoid the personal bias of the investiga- 
tor, we did it through the consultation with the evaluators. 
We particularly asked them that if we would attempt to 
make a binary classification of the five-point ratings, at which 
Point should they logically separate between themselves. 
Both of them unanimously suggested that ratings 1, 2, 3 
might be cast on one cell and 4, 5 on the other. Thus for 
each item, we had two 2 x 2 fold tables—one for evaluator 
l and the other for evaluator 2. The two tables were then 
fused into one by taking the mean pools of each cell of the 
2 x 2 tables. The chi-square formula we used to identify 
the significantly discriminating variables has already been 
given. (See formula 8). 
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TABLE 5 


"OR THE 
DIFFERENTIAL VALUE WITH PROBABILITY LEVELS FOR 
RATING SCALE ITEMS 


(EXPERIMENTAL vs. CONTROL) 


E 


Items Chi-square p level 
value 


l. Is concerned with philosophical and metaphysical 


-10 
problems z "T “44 01 
*2. Accepts parental ideals to set own goals e 6-85 
3. Shows signs of sublimation rather than overt 4.97 «05 
expressions of primitive and unconscious impulses es .05 
4. Seeks intimate interpersonal relationship 5-40 
5. Has a tendency to detach oneself from the obvious 
in order to fulfil the interest of greater commit- -30 
ments = ss xus 1-23 
6. Prefers rich and variegated fantasy keeping an 49 .02 
€ye on realistic bounds we m 5 .001 
7. Is strongly affected by others feelings e 12-67 710 
- Possesses Strong capacity for sensuous gratification 37 
9. Can dramatize in a Way to induce feelings in 05 
others m sd» zm 540 


10. Has a readiness to de 


part radically in expression 
and thinking from 


the usual, obvious and 


-05 
structured ae Res oe 4:27 : 
ll. Prefers activities and situations which are more 
allowing of individualistic ways of handling, 
self-expression and utilization of personal .01 
resources E a cd 8.40 
12. Has ready responsivity to sensory experience 02 
data E MK be Ee 581 $ 
13. Is usually affected by inner needs, wishes a 
mood-tone shifts M ^ pa 11-31 E00 


14. Has anxiety about losing ego.contro] ; f: : 
of the gratifications of impu: Eph .99 -70 
15. Regression appears to b, i 


€ a part of the thinki; 
process without symptomatic diminution in ae 
control S E- 8-16 0 
16. Shows a strong undercurrent of narcissistic Satis- 
faction tone in promoting all achievement 4-30 QE 
17. Is self-directed and self-disciptineg he P 0-28 -70 


* Scored reverse 


—————— 


“34, 


36. 


. Values work as it permits an expression of intense 


39. 
40. 
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. Possesses richness of amen ae and 


association 


- Is capable of artfully Fabricating reorganizing 


and synthesizing usual, even stale conceptions 


. Shows greater availability and utilization of 


primary processes in imaginative activity 


- Appears to be indulging in erotic fantasy and 


reflective about sex 


- Shows signs of unconscious clinging to aoo 


strivings 


- Has exhibitionistic-needs to derive narcissistic 


satisfaction 


+ Seeks to transform individual experiences into 


work of general values 


- Has strong determination and convictions re- 


Barding work in general 


- Is capable of displaying QUSS in ideational 


activity 


- Displays plasticity rather than may and 


constriction in thinking 


. Feels challenged by frustration and anxiety in- 


ducing situations rather than being c 
and crushed - a € 
Tends to channel aggression into socially 
accepted and sublimated activities ZH 


- Strives to appear unemotienal by ee 


emotion 


- Is self-assertive, dominant tia has Lad leader- 


ship qualities 


- Has conflict over — -sexual activity-passivity 
- Expresses strong ego-involvement and conflict in 


work 


Value system ete determined by the des 
ing cultural standards - 


- Is characterized by an ability for quick rad 


straight decision-making 
Has marked trends of bisexuality 


love of form and respect for harmony 


. Conceives environment to be cold, hostile and 


unfriendly e Et 
Shows signs of helplessness and dependency 


Has sufficient emotional breadth, diversification 
and flexibility E e 


* Scored reverse 


8 


2-47 
3-40 
5.49 
3-07 
3:51 
4:51 

-53 
9-07 
2.47 


472 


4-56 
7-05 
1-24 


1-23 
3-51 


8-10 


6-92 


0-32 
0-76 


0-60 


10-15 
1-78 


11-31 
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+20 


10 


02 


10 


10 


+05 


+50 


:01 


:20 


+05 


-05 


-01 


-30 


+30 
10 


:01 


“01 


-70 


-50 


-50 


01 
-20 


-001 
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4l. Has an independent and internal locus of judg- 
ment and evaluation E ssp 
42. Has a need to integrate internal and external 
experiences in a comprehensive way . 
43. Achievement and productivity are tied up with 
Super-ego demands A sse 
44. Work is mainly determined by a need to experi- 
ence environment in individualized and novel 
Ways " ves : y oe 
45. Prefers Complex rather than simple ideas and 
problems - 
46. Exhibits signs of depression gx E 
47. Displays judgment and foresight in the planning 
of work M T E E 
48. Has a characteristic tolerance of, and secking for 
perceptual ambiguity, complexity and pheno- 
menal imbalance wae T e 
49. Work seems io be determined by a distinctive 
inquisitiveness and curiosity m zs 
50. Shows intra-psychic mobility in terms of regres- 
sion and progression Asè 
TABLE 6 


. Exhibits signs of depressi 


DISCRIMINATING ITEMS ACCORDING TO MAIN 


PERSONALITY AREAS 


E Un : fication and flexibility 


p level 


-05 
-05 
-001 
+05 


-001 
-05 


-05 


-01 
-01 
-001 
-02 


11. 


I 


level of differences. 


12, 
15. 
20. 
27. 
4l. 
48, 


50. 
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Cognitive and intellectual capacities 


Prefers rich and vamepaed agi Sh keeping an eye on 
realistic bounds ss - Ut x 


- Has a readiness to depart —— in expression and thinking 


from the usual, obvious and structured 


Prefers activities and situations which are more allowing ot 
individualistic ways of handling, self-expression and utiliza- 
tion of personal resources 4^ 

Has ready responsivity to sensory experience data 
Regression appears to be a part of the thinking process with- 
out symptomatic diminution in ego-control TD 
Shows greater availability and utilization of primary proces- 
ses in imaginative activity . M Ut 
Displays plasticity rather than rigi B and constriction in 
thinking E Tm Ay 
Has an independent and internal jeer of judgment and 
evaluation E ses oor ase 
Has a characteristic tolerance of, and seeking for perceptual 
ambiguity, complexity and phenomenal imbalance RE 
Shows intra-psychic mobility in terms of regression and pro- 
Bression as A e 


Motivational attributes 


* Accepts parental ideals.to set iwn goals 
- Shows a strong undercurrent of narcissistic satisfaction tone in 


promoting all achievement 


. Has strong determination and convictions Paging work in 


general m In E 


- Expresses strong ego-involvement and conflict in work 
- Value system strongly determined by the aan cultural 


Standards 


* Work is mainly determined by a Aesi t to experience environ- 


ment in individualized and novel ways 


* Work seems to be determined by a distinctive inquisitiveness 


and curiosity 
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-02 


+05 


-01 


:02 


:01 


:02 


-05 


:01 


:02 


:01 


:01 


-05 


Table 5 presents in tabular form the results of statis- 
tical analysis by showing the chi-square value for each item 
of the entire rating scale with the respective probability 


* Reverse scored 


While reading this table, it has to be 
| recalled that for 1 degree of freedom, chi-square is equal 
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el, 6.64 at .01 level, 5.41 at .02, n 
level of significance (McNemar ad 
f the total fifty items of the global 2 ol 
iate the groups at .001 level, dd ace 
el and ten at .05 level of confi f E. 
ariable-items are found to be insig 


Table 6 presents 
according to the three m. 
intellect and motivation, 


; riables 
differential personality v rotiós 
ain personality areas viz, em 


Validity of the Rating Scale ME 
There can be several approaches to the BPO Ein 
Of the validity of a measuring instrument. The ws 
Psychological Association (1954) suggests that in de the 
ing any measurement device or test one should consid 5 dity, 
four aspects of validity which are (i) content vali oni 
(ii) predictive validity (iii) concurrent validity and (iv) c E 
truct validity, Owing to the situational Ew 
these aspects of test Validity could not be established. 


: rrent 
an attempt has been made to determine the concur 
validity. Anastasi (1959) calls 
Shows how well th 


and were nominated by “experts” 
i °mprising the criterion group: 
defined non-creative 
contrasted group, ‘ample characteristic being the 
“no-pull” for Creative Vocations. 4 tank-order correlation 
was calculated between the Tating scale Scores of the eX 
perimental and contro] Broup of subjects. The matching 
was done by way of rango, : P € -Tt is most natural that 
the performance of €ach me 


mber of the Control group has 
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in reality equal probability of being compared with the 
performance of any other member of the experimental 
group. Keeping this rationale in view, we have used random 
numbers table to set up X and Y columns for the estimation 
of rank-difference correlation. The obtained value is .469. 
Ideally, the correlation should have been still lower. 

However, the reasons for this apparent correlation may be 
Sought for in the level of discriminability of the scale con- 
taining fifty variables. We have seen already that not all 
the variables of the scale-measure were equally sensitive 
and discriminating. Among the fifty variables, only twenty- 
nine differentiated the two groups at .05 or still finer level. 
The other twenty-one failed to discriminate between the two 
contrasted groups, which is indicative of the fact that these 
personality variables are not exclusively related to creativity. 
It can be stated with reasonable assertion that these insigni- 
ficant and universally-shared personality variables might 
have contributed to this observed correlation between the 
Broups. But nevertheless, this low correlation coefficient 
definitely indicates a trend toward the validity of the used 
Scale. Because of the limitations of time, we could not 
Work further to check its validity by using the scores of a 
Second contrasted group comprising the "less successful" 
musicians. But on the whole, the obtained result seems to 
Satisfy the need of the present research. 


INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


What emerges from this varied efforts of a personality 
study of creativity consisting of a number of tests, compli- 
cated statistical-acturial analyses and ingenuous global 
rating? Is it possible for us, now, to identify and catalogue 
personality attributes that are causally related to the crea- 
tive musicians productivity ? What constitutes the central 
personality structure of the creative persons in music? Could 
we describe a “modal personality structure" which set the 
creative subjects apart from the commoner ? It is far from 
easy to answer these questions in unequivocal terms. Yet 
the trend of available empirical data is encouraging in that 
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chance. Let us make an attmpt of gathering the han 
It may be recalled that the personality data cable 
evaluated by two independent evaluators on a fifty-va: aedi 
Personality rating scale. The rating and its subseq da 
statistical examination has given credence to the «c +i 
there are a number of Personality attributes which a b: 
studied creative musicians share. And these shared E 
tra-psychic properties that nae 
a close look and interpretation. We would like to su er. 
at this point that in an objective study, like the present en 
"aggregate personality" in te xd 
's of attributes that are possess a 
Certainly in such an kt 
tion, the unique and diverse thinking, feeling, behavi if 
€ composite group is lost sig 


aware of the basic 


duality /personality that 
everything with a view t 
"the statistical 


p » h 

$ no other logical approac 
to the identificati ‘ sentative qualities’ which e 
Single member of the who 


the non-creative subjects 
(i.e., average man) in regard to a 
that can be subsumed three major personality 
areas viz., affective, cogn; 
three, affective-emotio. 
significance, import 
Despite the obviou 
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tion of the creative subjects, it was possible for our 
clinical evaluators to pick out a common structure that may 
of course find expression in a myriad of personality ways 
and styles. 4 


The analysis reveals that on the affective-emotive plane, 
the creative musician has these distinguishing features : 


(1) The creative musician shows signs of sublimation 
rather than overt expressions of primitive and unconscious 
impulses ; (2) he is strongly affected by others’ feelings, and 
(3) can dramatize in a way to induce feelings in others; 
(4) he seeks intimate interpersonal relationship ; (5) he is 
usually affected by inner needs, wishes and mood-tone 
shifts ; (6) he has sufficient emotional breadth, diversifica- 
tion and flexibility ; (7) he tends to channel aggression into 
socially accepted intellectualized and sublimated activities ; 
(8) he feels challenged by frustration and anxiety-inducing 
Situations rather than being overpowered and crushed ; 
(9) he has exhibitionistic needs to derive narcissistic satis- 
faction ; (10) he conceives environment to be cold, hostile 
and unfriendly and (11) exhibits signs of depression. 


With regard to the cognitive-intellectual variables, 
the following personality attributes have been found to be 
possessed by a majority of the creative subjects : 


(1) The creative musician prefers rich and variegated 
fantasy keeping an eye on realistic bounds ; (2) he has a 
readiness to depart radically in expression and thinking 
from the usual, obvious and structured; (3) he prefers 
activities and situations which are more allowing of in- 
dividualistic ways of handling, self-expression and utilization 
of personal resources; (4) he has marked responsivity to 
sensory experience-data ; (5) regression appears to be a 
part of the musician's thinking process without symptomatic 
diminution in ego-control; (6) he shows greater availability 
and utilization of primary process in imaginative activity ; 
(7) he displays plasticity rather than rigidity and constric- 
tion in thinking; (8) he has an independent and internal 
locus of judgment and evaluation ; (9) he has characteristic 
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à iguity, com- 
tolerance of and seeking for preceptual ambiguity, NC 
plexity and phenomenal imbalance and (10) he —— 
Psychic mobility in terms of regression and progressi di 
ae j reative subject 
In motivational sphere, the typical creative subje 
this study has the following unique attributes : 


(1) He shows Strong undercurrent of narcissistic d 
faction tones in promoting all achievement ; (2) he has st kr 
determination and conviction regarding work in d 
(3) & (4) his work is mainly determined by a need e 
perience environment in individualized and novel ways a 
by a distinctive inqusitiveness and curiosity ; (5) he pos 
Strong ego-involvement and conflict in work ; (6) he his 
not accept parental ideas to set his own goals, and (7) 


A z ae Itural 
value-system is not determined by the prevailing cu 
standards. 


However discrete and 
appear at the first glance, 
tinct inter-relations and 
visible and, as such, they 
conjoint examination. 
these clusters for consid. 


isolated these variables E 
on further penetration some n. 
functional clustering seem to s 
legitimately demand a group-wi i 
We shall now attempt to stake OU 
erations. 


* Affective dynamics and Receptivity 


The affective dynamics of the creative musician is ji 
be overviewed specially in terms of the extent of his pr 
ability of inner personal regions to external FU 

outward expression of these regions. Th j 
dynamics is largely determined by the degree of perme 


ary which differentiates the inner 5€ 
from the external world ; and greater the permeability ° 


à son 
iter d he interplay between the perso 
and his immediate envi ment (RickersOvsiankina 1960): 


to affectively exciting stimuli 

Bros ngly impressed, provoked and stirred 
Pu tated Somewhat differently, thé 
* shown the ability to be responsive sign 


Up by other's 
creative Subjeci 
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ficantly with both feeling and action appropriate to the 
emotional needs of the environment. It also signifies his 
ability to maintain an appropriate interpersonal relation- 
ship within a societal context as his affectivity provides him 
with emotional potentialities required of him in such an 
intimate relationship. The need and striving for such a 
relationship has been evinced in the rating scale item 4. 

_ From the available data it can be inferred that there 
is enough evidence to support the notion that musicians 
have a ready understanding of their immediate surrouding 
and the people with whom they live. The musician is not 
a person who “moves away” from others and establishes 
emotional barrier between himself and others (the so-called 
“detached” type of Horney) ; nor he seeks to detach himself 
from the world at large by defending against opposed striv- 
ings for affection and aggression. But he is generally sensi- 
tive to the affectional needs of others and often tends to 
provide emotional stimulations as far as practicable. "This 
Sensitivity to and awareness of the feelings of others are so 
characteristic that it is suggestive of some underlying func- 
tional relationship between musical creativity and social 
Sensitivity. Items 4, 7, and 9 of the rating scale distinctly 
show that musicians of this study are not only highly pre- 
disposed to empathy with wider range of people and objects 
but are able to induce also emotional states in those people 
by minimizing the emotional distance. 

These social adaptive functions in the affective life 
of the musician do not in any way obliterate the fact that 
he is no less responsive to the “promptings from within” 
his own personality (Items 12, 13). This emotional res- 
ponsiveness to internal stimulations to the ‘permeability of 
boundaries’ that separates the self and other inner regions 
represents the individual's special sensitivity and intros- 
pectiveness in being extra-ordinarily aware of his own needs, 
feelings, drives and desires. An additional inference from 
this would then become that the musician has considerable 
self-insight which is in reality an ability to scan and identify 
one's own intra-psychic longings, aims and needs. Thus 
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the creative musician's distinctive orientation toward both 
the internal and external rcality seems to provide an 
interesting vital balance that is perhaps demanded of in a 
Creative musician's vocational role that involves a clone 
liaison between the internal needs (self) and external situa 
tions (society, audience, music critic etc.). : 
The data, therefore, have indicated that the creative 
musician is endowed with an exceptional sensitivity, havipe 
an 'increased perception of world within and without.’ It E 
generally held that the exceptional awareness for sense-expert 
ence data is a prerequisite for any kind of creative work. TS 
creative person, in general, records sense-experience data Me 
greater intensity and of greater extensity, as compared wit 
non-creative persons. This sensitivity and experiencing 
orientation must derive support from a discriminating 
function of the ego which distinguishes the creative person 
from an ‘amorphous sponge soaking up everything in cd 
regardless of worth’ (Wilson 1958). Eiduson (1962) point 
out that ‘this sensitivity may involve heightened awareness 
to all kinds of stimuli, in terms either of sensory processes 


Or of some persistent or recurrent relationship between 
them’. Associated with 


ery phenomenon in complete wonder and 
required to maintain 
Unless he retains the 
a new perspective. it 
henomena in a crea 


a curiosity and an at 
freshness and viv. 


While items 7 and 13 point to the musician’s sensitivity 
to affective and social-interpersonal stimuli, items 12 and 49 
uphold that he is extr : 


-12-TéSponsive to the subtle and delicate 
sensory-perceptual impressions, 
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to the artistic preoccupation and predisposition for capturing 
the delicate nuances of a mood or mental experience. 
Genetically it may be considered as precursor to the artistic 
capacity for exploring and using one's own personality. 
Self-focussing and a penetrating look at the self is sine qua 
non for creativity. It is most rational that unless one gets 
himself accustomed. to feeling and experiencing inner de- 
flections of moods, wishes and desires, how should one be 
able to live up with a creative vocation that constantly 
requires inwardness and self-exploratory drives ? 

Related to this heightened responsivity is the charac- 
teristic emotional breadth and richness of the musicians' 
creative psyche. The adequacy of this affective affluency is 
Operationally associated with finer shades of emotive life viz., 
depth and intensity of feeling. Both the depth and intensity 
Presuppose a warm and vigourous participation of the self 
With the objective reality underlying the emotion-evoking 
Situation, since it involves reality-testing with affective rather 
than intellectual awareness. This personality profile is 
Visibly against the so-called emotional constriction of the 
creative men in Science (Eiduson 1962) which involves 
circumscribed affective experience, grooved ways of emo- 
tional expression and limited responses. The musician’s 
€motional expressions are comparatively diversified, sponta- 
neous and empathic. The warmth that is permeated 
through his expressions is coloured with personal, need- 
directed and valuational tinge. 

The above statement should not be taken to mean that 
the creative musician is devoid of any selectivity in affective 
Communication. That is not exactly true in view of the 
fact that he has a readiness to depart radically in expression 
from the usual and obvious (item 10), as also his value- 
system is not strongly determined by prevailing cultural 
standard. Because of his independent and internal locus 
of judgment and evaluation, he tends to express his affec- 
tional needs in situations and interpersonal relations that 
are acceptable to his unique evaluational standard ; when 
Situations and persons are not upto that unique standard 
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to fulfil his implying needs, he tends to bring in -—— 
changes in them as to derive appropriate interpersona 
warmth in return, 
Further, unlike creative workers in other fields, E 
musicians of this Study do not seck to control ry 7 
way of intellectualization. The primary goal of mte’ a 
tualization is to bring instinctual impulsive processes i 
close relationship with ideational contents so as to ma i 
them accessible to Consciousness and amenable to Ew 
(Blum 1958). Therefore it seems that intellectualizition % 
affective processes serves as a defence against the need a 
affection and approval. No such defensive role has e 
found to assume by our creative subjects. They exhi st 
greater flexibility and elaborations in the affective phe ; 
Their emotional expressions do not particularly find out ki 
in one or two Specific channels with limited context, bu 
the sufficient breadth of their emotional involvement gears 
them to express in a number of possible ends and means 
musical expression of course being a major outlet. 


from 


ession of aggression, hostility: 
s. In between these 
€ of flexible and optimum 
'.At its disposal, transforme 
imitive instinctual sources am 


express openly hostile, 
charged impulses. The 
fact that they have the 


€xplosiy, 
Over-al] 
appropri 


^ aggressive and sexually 
Picture js indicative of thé 
ate inner control necessary 
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for directing their impulsive expressions, as also have learnt 
to identify conditions that require flexibility and expression 
and those requiring inhibition of instinctual urges. 
Although these subjects find their environment cold, hos- 
tile and unfriendly, still they inhibit expression of their 
impulses and avoid open conflict with the social reality. 
By referring to the biographical information (chapter 5) 
we can find that not only in their socializing phases, but in 
vocational life, too, the musicians experienced negative pres- 
sure from the social milieu in the nature of parental oppo- 
sition, relative social indifference, lack of economic patron- 
age by the society and non-supporting attitude of the 
Beneral audience. In view of these uncongenial climate, 
We require to,speculate on certain special mechanism that 
Saves the musician from being overtly aggressive with and 
hostile to the social milieu. Do we need to assume here that 
instead of employing any gross repressive control over out- 
lawed strivings, the musician redirects and neutralizes or, 
in other words, sublimates his aggressive tendencies into 
Constructive ego-activity such as in music? It is highly 
Plausible that besides the mature ego-organization, the 
sublimational activity inherent in music helps the subject 
to maintain an intra-psychic harmony between the opposed 
tendencies and adjustment. Conceptually we can relate 
these findings to the fact that some of these aggressive drives 
and energies may be transformed by the artist into symbolic 
forms in which the hostility and instinctual impulsivity 
are destroyed. 

: The symbolization not only yields redirection of 
original aggressive aims of the musicians, but tends to reduce 
the free-floating anxieties and tensions. Fantasy, as we 
know, often acts as a saftey-valve to provide an opportunity 
for neutralizing the emotional pressure associated with it. 
This theoretical expectation is borne out by our data. 
ltem 14 shows that our creative group does not have 
any significant anxiety about losing control of the ego to 
gratify instinctual drives and has a preference for rich and 
variegated fantasy (Item 6). 
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With regard to the sexual identification, our data -— 
dispelled one longstanding theoretical speculation. ud 
often thought that the creative artist is more prone to ed ly 
his own ego after the fashion’ of mother and has accordi E à 
more difficulty than the normal individuals in pr 
personality characteristics appropriate to his own sex E 
typing) Other hypotheses would be that due to his mat E 
trends of bisexuality, the artist suffers from conflict ia 
psycho-sexual activity-passivity. The present data | es 
dissipated the foregoing notion since practically a PEST 
of our subjects seems undifferentiated in this regard. esa 
question of residual and unresolved oedipal conflicts re se 
ing from a failure to overcome and sublimate ware 
pregenital strivings in the life of an artist has not tists 
clearly answered by the available data. Our musical ar 2 
have mild unconscious clinging to the oedipal a. 
(item 22 significant at 10% level) ; but they do not d 
any difficulty in normal sexual identification. In Pies. 
psychoanalytic theory, the musician's ego has achieved p en 
mastery over the oedipal drives and his psychosexua 
pression is more or less at the mature genital level. 

* Perceptual and Ideational equipment che 

One major finding in this area would be that a 
creative person strives to achieve relative independence ! 2 
his perceptual-thinking processes from the pressures im 
posed upon by his Surrounding social and environmenta 


sersotysmotor. as-welloas c "affective equipment which 
nevertheless serves to achieve and maintain a mature €g9 
organization. This maturity of €go organization or ‘eg? 
strength’ implies functiona} integrity under stress, insight 
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into the libidinal impulses and control over them, ability 
to delay gratification and finally an overall adjustment in 
terms of reality-testing and mastery over affective-motiva- 
tional equipment and behaviour. The creative person's 
ego functioning is also characteristic in terms of his ability 
for partial regression and simultaneous revival of adaptive 
Capacity to maintain personality homeostasis. 


. . Item 10, 11, 41 and 48 show that the musician is highly 
individualistic, independent and non-conformist with regard 
to his stimulus selection, ideational and expressive tenden- 
Cles. It is also seen that a tolerance of, and seeking for 
Perceptual ambiguity, complexity and apparent imbalance 
in the phenomena characterize the musical person. The 
Process can best be described by utilizing Stein's (1961) 
language : "When the watchers are removed from the 
Bates, when the individual is in the process of developing 
and entertaining variety of possible fruitful ideas, he is... 
m an uncharted area. The usual signposts of reality are not 
as solid and staid as they appear in daily life. The situation 
as frought with ambiguity till a new pathway is found". 
The foregoing attributes point to.a tendency of the individual 
to perceive ambiguous, mòre complex and unstructured 
Situations as desirable and gratifying. These are contrasted 
with rigidity and perseverative tendencies of the individual 
implying “stimulus boundness” and emphasis on over-con- 
crete, unimaginative and over-generalized solutions to prob- 
lems. But as pointed out by Berlyne (1960) “ambiguity 
could conceivably become associated with anxiety, because 
social disapproval or other unfortunate consequences have 
followed failures to classify situations promptly and accu- 
rately.” Moreover the apparently imbalanced and ambi- 
Buous situations, and the perceptual field which is difficult 
to comprehend and conceive of because of the lack of 
familiar cues seem to induce tension, conflict and frustra- 
tion in the individual. It seems paradoxical but is real that, 
unlike non-creative subjects, the creative person derives 
maximum pleasure and gratification from tolerating tension- 
anxieties that are so manifest in his unique preference for 
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apparently imbalanced and open structures. While for an 


ordinary person the frustrating situations tend to minimize ` 


his normal activity-potential, item 28 clearly shows that to 
the musician this is more challenging than crushing. Some 
of the frustration theorists uphold the view that the goal- 
directed or any other form of motivated behaviour is re- 
placed by aggressive, regressive or resignative reactions 
when the individual meets with a frustrating situation which 
he cannot cope with his frustration threshold. It may be 
postulated that our musicians have comparatively high 
threshold of frustration tolerance than the average person 
and all the more they feel stimulated by these situations tO 
such an extent that they tend to re-organize their energies 
to strive once again. 


The present data also provide considerable support in 
favour of the concept that creative thinking is both regressive 
and progressive and exhibits greater utilization of primary 
proces. Freudian psychoanalysts have conceived of two 
distinct levels of psychic functioning—the "primary process 
and the "secondary process". 'The primary process is the 
earlier, more primitive, impulsive and illogical functioning 
and is controlled by the libidinal drives, instinctual urges 
which defy all rationalistic impositions of "reality prm 
ciple”. The secondary process is more orderly, realistically 
oriented and rational; it is co-ordinated with “reality pti” 
ciple” as against the "pleasure principle” co-ordination e 
the primary process. | Further, differentiation can be made 
between these two processes in respect of their energy 
mobilization. The primary process has energy that is free 


floating and therefore can be called “mobile cathexis 
The secondary process has lesser en 


and involves "bound cathexis", 
ideational and imaginative acti 


ergy than the primary 0n€ 
Looking into the thinking: 
vities of the musicians, W& 


: B : A . emergence ious 
instinctive material that is more Shed Rune 
5 a 
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affective than the realistic one. It has also been noted that 
the creative person of this study has greater availability of 
both "relatively mature and relatively primitive processes". 
This primitive functioning of the creative subjects, which 
indicates a developmental shifting in the ideational process, 
has to be differentiated from the primitivity of certain 
pathological groups such as, the schizophrenics. While the 
creative person has greater ego-strength, flexibility and 
maturity, the schizophrenics, for example, are primitive, 
immature, lacking in controls and tend to establish a 
syncretic relationship between the self and the outer world. 
He is practically over-whelmed by the primitive functioning 
and is unable to revive advanced levels of functioning. 


Further it is found that the creative musician’s ability 
to regress, to get an access into the libidinal energies and 
primary material, does not result in pathological decrease 
in the controlling functions of the ego, nor it indicates an 
increase in anxiety. Bellak (1958) has provided an interest- 
ing explanation of this ideational activity of the creative 
Subject and the same holds true for our musicians also. 

irst, this regressive activity of the creative ego goes to indi- 
Cate its simultaneous functions at different hierarchic level 
of competence. Secondly, we need to postulate two kinds of 
Tegressive phenomena, one with respect to topological re- 
Bression and other to temporal regression i.e., earlier stages 
of libido structure. In case of topological regression, by 
Virtue of the greater permeability of conscious, preconscious 
regions, the ideational process including the core of thinking 
and perceptual focus seems to move from conscious to un- 
Conscious via preconscious. Equally potent and viable is 
the concept that without losing completely the adaptive and 
Synthetic functions of the ego, the creative ego regresses back 
to an earlier genetic level of functioning. The controlling 
mechanism of the creative ego has flexible controls required 
for such a serviceable regression, whereas non-creative, 
average ego is devoid of such control and therefore can be 
said “rigid and restricted” in his capacity to function primi- 
tively as well as with maturity. The special controlling 


9 
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mechanism permits the creative ego to change rapidly T 
position from advanced to relatively primitive modes ud 
thinking. Often the primitive materials are rephrased a 
reformulated according to the 
given an artful, s 
27, 50). 


a i8 
matured operations a i 
ymbolized appearence (Ref. items 15, 4% 


Some of the supposed correlates of creativity such K 
richness of abstraction and symbolization in thinking, DN 
nizng and synthesizing Conceptual activity, p 
novelty etc. have been discounted by the present data. d 
Will be more precise to Say that musical creativity is m0 ls 
"primary" and drive-dominated, albeit “secondary” ag 
reshape and modify their functioning and, therefore, i 
little involvement of intellectual strivings, ideational CO i 
plexity and symbolic thinking. This, of course, does A 
mean that musically creative persons are intellectua v 
less alert and ideationally less agile than other ae 
groups. But it seems quite plausible that musical -— 
may not primarily involve abstract thinking and e 
dominated verba] ideational processes which are found t + 
be characteristic of scientific or mathematical creativity, fo 


* Narcissistic orientation 


À : ighl 
Popular wisdom has called our attention to the highly 
€goistic, Narcissistic 


i 
nse love and gratification because 
serves to achieve narcissistic omnipotence via creative SUC 
cess. Traditionally. the narcissi 


tic sta 7 develop- 
ment the infant derives 4 rate ane, by 
directing his libido Upon the self and long afterwards, the 
adult subject may seek to -eattain that omnipotence through 
wishful thinking and fantasy. According a the psycho 
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analytic principles, the individual has a fixed amount of 
libidinal energy and when he spends a major portion of that 
energy in loving external objects, very little is left for his 
self-love. The personality evaluation of our musical subjects 
has resulted in showing the narcissistic orientation in crea- 
tive achievement which often takes recourse to exhibi- 
tionism and self-display. But the narcissistic strivings of a 
Creative person is markedly different from infantile or patho- 
logical orientation. Referring to the creative person's 
Darcissism, Bellak (1958) has pointed that it implies an urge 
to create and to value one's own creation as an extension of 
One's own self. Our data also suggest that there is enough 
Proof of the creative musician's heightened ego-involvement 
in his work. The musician identifies himself with his work 
50 completely that practically the work becomes the alpha 
and omega of his existence. Therefore, through self-exten- 
SION to creative work, the musician turns his vital energy to 
an entity which is both subject and object, the vocation as 
Well as an extended part of the self. His narcissistic concern 
for his own endeavour as well as the libidinal satisfaction 
€tived out of exhibitionistic display of his own abilities, 
lay the cornerstone for the creative personality which seeks 
to fulfil narcissistic goals via exhibitionistic efforts. It may 
€ remembered that a good majority of our musicians are 
Performing-artists who regularly appear on the stage for 
musical soiree, concert-hall programmes etc and therefore 
have Narcissistic overcathexis of their bodies. ‘The per- 
Orming-musician derives a narcissistic satisfaction of the 
€xhibitionistic kind by exercising his musical power (through 
15 voice, for example) on the audience that has gathered 
around him. 

Recent researchers (Federn 1952) have recognized that 
although the narcissism refers to an infantile level of perso- 
nality functioning, it can also gear the individual to produc- 
tive and progressive activities, if the accompanying needs 
and drives are goal-directed, appropriate, realistic and 
adaptive to societal context. We admit that there is prac- 
tical difficulty in evaluating the appropriateness and the 
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social realism of such an intra-individual functioning unless 
some socio-cultural indices are brought to the fore. Despi jd 
the highly subjective referrents of narcissism, obj 
yardsticks provided by the external standards, social ii 
posivity and valuational norms can be utilized successfu i 
And from this angle the creative musicians do not ps 
have poor and unhealthy object relations as compared to ces) 
symptomatic narcissism of oral dependents, for instance 


Es : A ture 
who characteristically avoid the establishment of ma 
interpersonal relationship. 


The biographical data of these musical subjects ps 
Chapter 5) also indicate a distinct trend of P. 
drives implying the ‘self as vocation’ for creative su T nl 
It is our common experience that exploration and P ie 
pulation of the self ‘by the self forms an essential compon 


s aA P 4 ich the 
of the creative activity. ‘The picture of the self which t? 
person infers and constructs in 


Wilson attests (1958) 
and knowledge’, 
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thus bringing about heightening of self-esteem. The organ 
is considered by the artist to be the power which can provide 
or stop the desired narcissistic supplies. 


* Motivational determinant: Self-expression and curiosity 


_ A majority of the variables subsumed under motiva- 
onal attributes has appeared insignificant. Should we then 
infer that no definite motivational striving seems to spur 
on the individual to creative activity ? The picture is not 
so undecisive as we are thinking it to be. At least two 
definite forces seem to emerge from the wide gamut of 
Personality attributes included in the scale. Turning to 
items 10, 11, 44, 48, 49 we find that the musical subject is 
Propelled by a curiosity and inquisitiveness to experience 
phenomena (both internal and external) and because of 
his self-expressive and selfactualizing needs he tends to 
reflect and express the personal experiences, which are his 
Intra-psychic resources, in a number of ways and means. 
Even when no other social and economic reward lies ahead, 
the creative musician makes a sincere effort to express his 
basic disposition or "self" which is derived from his ex- 
Periential processes and free interaction with the environ- 
Ment. Stated in Maslow and Goldstein's term, it is a “drive 
9f self-actualization”. ‘Why do you sing classicals, although 
you know it is not so paying as the moderns ?' —we asked 
One top-ranking creative musician. His reply was— because 
it is more selfexpressive; my moods, emotive content and 
the ideational stream find outlet throngh it; the circums- 
Cribing limitations of the non-classical is suffocating’. Even 
by ‘shedding off all the idealistic implications of this state- 
Ment what is left is simply an expression of self-actualizing 
Motive. ‘One can think of various levels of actualization of 
the self and in case of these creative subjects it seems to 
center on activities that offer the greatest opportunities for 
utilization of personal experiences and resources. In a 
recent study (Golann 1962) this has been térmed as 'crea- 
tivity motive’. In operational terms, it is an eagerness of 
the individual to interact with his surrounding 'so as to 
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experience his fullest perceptual, cognitive and pe 
potentials’, It may further be postulated that owing pn. 
€agerness to experience ambiguous, unfamiliar and yer m 
seen situations, the creative subject of this study -— 
expose himself to the risk of greater perceptual-idea we 
shocks and accompanying anxiety than the AYCraB JH tends 
(Goldstein 1939). One who wishes to “actualize” an JE 
to "effectuate a realization of his nature" must b 
personality disposition that can bear frustration and ane M 
inducing situations. It is seen (item 28) that our mus 
have that necessary courage to absorb shocks and anxie 
inherent in a creative venture. 


Further it can be inferred that these creative n 
value work primarily not as a means of achieving m rich 
fame or love of women (a la Freud), but as a medium e edi 
permits experience of environment in an individua aa 
flexible and manipulative way. When work affords d 
opportunity for interaction in a novel, active and ont A 
Way, it tends to satisfy the basic urge for creativity. Aa 
non-creative group has, in contrast, a tendency to defe ds 
against the environment; his defensive interaction pr 
to "maximize predictability, comprehensibility and sta 
lity” (Golann 1962). 5 of 

The self-actualizing and expressional motivations d 
the creative musicians are further accelerated and triggere 
by a heightened curiosity and exploratory drive which seeks 
for novel stimulus and its investigation. The exploratory 
drive may be in the form of ideational-perceptual explora- 
essentially impel 


explication, manipulation 
and the like behaviour. The emphasis of the whole process 


is upon conditions of arousal potential, enthusiasm and 
curiosity. The creative musician of this study, by virtue of 
his heightened curiosity drive, maintains a high level of satia- 
tion point for stimulus reception and experience. On the 
whole it may be suggested that the available personality 
picture of the musicians is in favour of a Curiosity drive 
which serves not only as a motivating agent for exploratory 
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and manipulative behaviour, but as an instrumental com- 
ponent of self-expressive, actualizing behaviour also. 


* Inconsistency and Intriguing trends : A commentary 


The foregoing discussion might have created an im- 

pression in the reader that the musician’s personality is 
one which is perfectly balanced, “well rounded” and at par 
With other creative talents. This is just not the case. The 
data have, of course, pricked the bubble of “madness 
theory” which basically considers mental imbalance as a 
pre-requisite for creativity. But the typical musician of 
this study is not absolutely free from attributes that are 
relatively inconsistent. Moreover his personality structure 
is devoid of a few attributes that have been found to be 
Crucial and decisive among the creative subjects in other 
fields, 
. On the cognitive plane, for instance, rejection of 
items 8 and 31 is quite unexpected. Earlier studies have 
Shown that creative subjects have a strong capacity for sen- 
Suous gratification. Equally significant is the absence of 
any leadership trait and dominating needs. It is seen that 
While the musician expresses an indirect need for achieving 
dominance via narcissistic omnipotence, he seems to avoid 
direct and conscious expression of this drive. 


.  ltems 18, 19 and 26 belonging to the cognitive sphere 
Is also intriguing. The creative mind has traditionally 
been described as possessing a wealth of symbolic and 
Abstract association and expression. But these musicians do 
Not show any difference from the average person with re- 
Bard to this attribute. How plausible is the conjecture that 
musical creativity largely involves pre-logical and pre-verbal 
thinking? The symbolic abstraction is usually understood 
as verbal symbols and generalizations made by language- 
Codes. But pre-verbal and pre-logical associations freely 
utilize ideational "bits" that are not codified by words, 
Musical expressions are mostly non-verbal and non-lingual. 
The language of music can easily move on the pre-verbal, 
pre-logical level where conscious rigidity is absent and new 
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combinations and gestalts can easily appear owing tO d; 
absence of pre-established, trite connections of thinking 
cesses. It is just our speculation that being largely ac ly 
on the pre-verbal level, the musically creative person me 
avoids to incorporate in his personality structure the We d 
abstract-thinking capacity which has its obvious and ET 
generalizations. However, without further intensive os 
no final word can be said in this direction. Item 19 Es. 
phrases creative person's organizing and synthesizing "a 
ties in the ideational level, though failing to reach 2 in 
level of significance, is acceptable at 10% level. TUM 
conclusive difference has certainly pointed to the Polity 
trend which can be related meaningfully to the persona 
structure of the creative musician. A 

The reasons for having a greater number of insig aed 
cant motivational attributes may be sought into the a in 
and nebulous conditions in the theories directed to er 
the psychology of vocational choice. So far very little € ios 
has been made to integrate and organize conceptually | $ 
available theories. Moréover many of the hypothesis 
motivators are so equivocal and undefinable that at the a 
sent stage of personality testing it is highly improbable t 
they are assessable from Projective responses. 


One incongruous trend is apparent in the items 38 e 
46. 'Lhe individual's conception of the world in which f 
lives largely determines his action-pattern and the nature © 
social communication. Saul Rosenzewig has conceived © 
extrapunitive, intropunitive and impunitive forms of T€ 


Or extra-ageresion ; rather 
ghtly. The con- 
nfriendly is sugges- 
h the blame is pro- 


jected on the environment. In the next Phase the person 
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would tend to aggress the environment. Interestingly enough. 
i the musical person does not exhibit any overt sign of aggres- 
sion and hostility. What happens to their aggression, then ? 
Is it sublimated or re-directed to another channel for substi- 
tute modes of gratification? Our speculative description 
would be that the musical person, by virtue of his optimum 
€go-strength, emotional flexibility and frustration tolerance, 
is able to maintain his personality balance in a frustrating 
Situation without aggressing the external world, though he 
cannot but take recourse to such ego-defensive activities as 
projection (blaming others). We are fully aware that the 
Musician's conception of the environment (society-at-large) 
is based on his realistic evaluation of the society's response 
to his art, a response which is mostly negative, cold and 
indifferent. However objective this conception might be, 
the psychodynamic implication would inevitably be an ex- 
perience of frustration. Only mechanism that can possibly 
be conceived of to explain our musicians unaggressive re- 
action to this situation is what the psychoanalyst describes as 
sublimation. Of course in certain cases the displacement 
of aggression may take place and that displacement, undoing 
and isolation may give rise to signs of depression (item 46), 
as a result of intropunitive reaction. 

The above description should not be construed as a 
final explanation of musician's handling of aggression and 
its relation with depression. We are just providing a tenta- 
tive speculation, and once further empirical research efforts 
are geared to this field, most acceptable set of dynamic 
explanations would be expected to emerge. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has attempted to determine whether or 
not statistically significant differences exist between creative 
musicians and the non-creative controls as regards the 
general structure of personality with various well-defined 


functioning areas. 
It is observed that creative subjects can be distinguished 
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from the non-creative controls on thesbasis of a pane 
differential Personality attributes which spread Wwe 
Constitute their emotion, thinking-perceptual and -— 
tional patterns, Although the statistical tests for -— ont 
Significance of difference have given factual support ae 
belief that a Majority of the musically creative p oan 
share a common Personality pattern, the data have ele 
considerable indications that there exists a eem 
variation within the said communality and at the Pr 
State of our Personality assessment techniques, strict ge 
lization in this regard is but an impossibility. 


: usic 
The creative person 1n MU y 
3 č iba A <i 
has sufficient emotional breadth, diversification and flex ; 


d- 
is own needs, wishes and d 
» but also by others’ feelings (empathy). He 


SA : 1 an 
rive narcissistic satisfaction 


primitive impulses 
sublimation and te 
accepted activities. 

Cognitive-intellectual 


A ive 
characteristics: The creat 
musician has a rich and var 


iegated fantasy life which Ee 
not overlook the realistic bounds. In terms of ego-organi7a 
tion and ego-strength he js quite distinguished, having 
plastic and mobile thinking Processes which appear Te 
gressive as well as Progressi 


mbalance and, on the whole, he 


t are more allowing of 
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individualistic ways of handling, self-expression and utiliza- 
tion of personal resources. Besides these, he has heightened 
responsivity to sense data and has an independent and in- 
ternal locus of evaluation and judgment. 


Motivational attributes: The creative musician does 
Not accept parental ideals to set his vocational as well as 
other goals. Moreover, his value-system is not at all deter- 
mined by the prevailing cultural norms. He expresses 
Strong ego-involvement, determination and convictions in 
e Work. Besides his distinctive and determining curiosity 
drive, the musician has a strong need to experience environ- 
ment in individualized and novel ways. This factor seems 
to play a critical role in developing a ‘creativity motive’ in 
the musical person implying a drive for self-actualization 
and narcissistic satisfaction in promoting all achievement. 
_ We must recognize here that the attempt to rive and 
Split creative personality into a number of isolated variables 
is but violating reality. Yet it is expected that the integra- 
tion of the whole comes only after we are able to see the 
Phenomenon into its possible components This type of 
Study may help us at least in gripping this elusive entity. 
We shall further attempt to organize our findings into a 
general overview of the creative person an 
dynamics in one of the following chapters. 
It may be mentioned here that the findings of our 
Study have proved to be satisfactory with respect to the 
reliability and validity of the measures we have employed. 


d his personality 


CHAPTER FIVE 


LIFE HISTORY DATA, INTERVIEW FINDINGS 


EID. 
It is a truism that PSychological insight into the EL 
dual's problem can be gained fruitfully by an vodenia 
of the forces in their chronological sequence which A h 
acted upon the individual and to which he has reo 
make himself what he is now. According to Allen (19 dio- 
the life-history study makes available a "longitudinal i Ips 
d interactive aspects of life that Wort 
establishing nomothetic®® norms for personality preda 
f i unusual interest in the indi 


infancy. In terms of on 
which is gradually gaini 
Searches, the adult ind 
functioning, attitude, 
relationships 


mg d : al 
Ividual’s intra and intei pore 
interest, sexual needs and obje! 


mething unique, some- 
ory of the great talent. 
S abounding with the 
ed single instance. We 
Dot only to pick up 
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In fact, literature on this à 


inferences based on the over-weight, 


directed our life-history interview 
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determining factors of inheritance, but to examine also the 
field-forces comprising his cultural as well as intra-family 
interaction to which the individual has been exposed. We 
considered that specially important are the primary socia- 
lizing agencies and forces upon which the individual has 
reacted in the early: years of his life, as these reactions 
largely determine his unique thinking-perceiving-doing pat- 
tern which become selective and contribute heavily to the 
determination of later behaviour including the process of 
Vocational choice. If the individual in his formative years, 
for instance, gets ample scope to assimilate aesthetic-creative 
Values and identifies himself with creative ideals, the 
differential socialization required for the making of the 
Creative artist is definitely accelerated. The atmosphere of 
the home, family-constellation, primary group-relationship, 
the attitude of the parents and the feelings of the individual 
toward them, as Eiduson (1957) attests, are more formative 
and influential than other data which can readily be quanti- 
fied. Our major task was, therefore, to single out any 
Particular factor or pattern from these forces—cultural as 
Well as hereditary—that serve as predisposing and selective 
Conditions for the choice of work in a creative or nom-crea- 
tive area, Of course, we should recognize the methodo- 
logical limitations of the life-history, case-study approach. 
The first limitation is imposed by the subject's inability to 
Correctly recall and describe experiences of several years 
ago. Besides, the individual may consciously (or un- 
consciously) distort facts of his life-history. Despite these 
limitations, it is beyond doubt that the life-history interview 
emerges into a fruitful scientific procedure for, ferreting 
Out certain crucial information about the becoming of an 
individual. In this research, we were specially cautious 
about evaluating the reported information furnished by the 
subjects. We were fully aware. of the .ego-defensive and 
evasive answers of the respondents and therefore, were always 
Critical about the responses and checked them as far as it 
Was practicable. We gathered biographical data on each 
subject with special emphasis on their motivational back- 
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: ai r career. 
ground which prompted them to choose a par ticular or. 
The interview was quasi-structured (See Appendix for 


; he 
view Schedule) and Pointed questions were made oft 
following type : 


How much education did your parents have ? 

What were their occupations, abilities and interests ? 

Could you characterize them in terms of their 
character traits ? 

Did your parents have enough solidarity ? 

Which parent do you think loved you most ? 

Who influenced you the most ? 


: areer ? 
Who motivated you to choose the present care 
etc. 


Answers to the: 


. : : . T and 
precise and to the point, in others diffuse and pucr x^ ri 
led to more issues that provided further clue to the ba 


life, and in such an open- 


» B : rts 
In the answers is but a natural outcome. In their effor 5 
to recapitulate their past, a few subjects showed extrem 


ut, nevertheless, the material 
: gful and tends to suggest 
a few points that can be ized in the future Yesdirctesrbi 
major task in this section of in- 
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Vestigation was to figure out those situational influences 
Which have contributed significantly to the development of 
the subject’s career and personality-pattern. 


PARENTAL BACKGROUND 


_ Among the factors which seem to influence the creative 
activity of an individual, the contribution of parental and 
familial background has been the focus of considerable 
investigation (Stein and Heinze 1960, Nash 1957, 1961). 
Biology-oriented investigators, by and large, have tried to 
Prove that creativity is largely determined by the factors of 
heredity. They argue that creative children are generally 
born of talented and creative parents. There is no gainsay 
in denying that the development of personality to a great 
€xtent depends upon the biological foundation of the indivi- 
dual. This means that the individual's potentialities for 
development and function have their first roots in the com- 
Ponents which rest upon hereditary factors. But the scope 
and extent of parental inheritence in the field of musical 
Creativity is as yet not so conclusive in the event of the fact 
that contradictory results have been found by different 
Investigators, 


TABLE 7 


Maniresr ARTISTIC TALENT AND MUSICALITY IN THE 


PRIMARY RELATIONS 


eS € n7 3$ er ee eS 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 
Relations Male Female Male Female 


Father talented 


2» V 1 l D 
Mother talented M 0 0 0 ) 
Both talented S. 0 0 9 9 
Absence of talent v 19 7 21 8 
Talented Siblings E: 2 2 1 1 


Difference = insignificant. 
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TABLE 8 
VOCATIONAL HERITAGE 


(Paternal) 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL tal 
Male Female Total Male Female br 


Musician / Artist ST. 3 1 4 


l 1 E 

Professional “palo 2 12 5 3 i 
Business e s 2 0 2 3 l 

Agriculture/Landed 3 

Property ia L] 1 4 ; 0 10 

Clerical Office work g3 3 6 8 2 3 
Died eady — kenia 1 2 2 l 


Significant of Difference : x'23.28, p<-05, d.f.—5. 


TABLE 9 
VOCATIONAL HERITAGE 


(Maternal) — 
Vocation of mother/ 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTR rofl 
surrogate ale Female Total Male Female Chong 


Housewife only 3.90 8 28 21 8 a 
Teaching T Da P 0 2 1 0 
Musician /Artist a Nei 0 0 0 O ag 


Difference = insignificant, 


From the preceding 
in support of genetic tr 
emerge. There is little 


two sets of patents. From these data we are unable to poe 
late that musical cre offsprings is mainly deter 
um by the Vocat eritage of dco Almost 
sn una PRORA tity of the fathers worked in non- 

See S: medicine, teaching etc. The 
Bures, as we find, are 40 and 27 
On abot 18 pen cene ot te na Ae reset 


p 
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the controls have fathers in fine arts and music. The most 
‘portant indication here is that more than 33 per cent of 
the non-creative subjects have fathers in stereotyped and 
Toutine office-work. This statistic appears all the more 
‘Important when we remember that the personality study 
has revealed that our non-creative subjects have greater 
Propensity for accepting parental ideals and goals to choose 


their careers and have greater identification ‚with their 
Parents, 


. _ We are fully cognizant of the fact that the art of music 
în India is a “direct descendant of ancient schools, whose 
traditions have been handed down with comment and ex- 
Pression in the guilds of the hereditary musicians” (Coomara- 
QUU 1948. But with the socio-cultural and political 
Changes and With the emergence of a new social order based 
9n nervous competition and economic struggle, the heredi- 
tary Musicians as a class are on the decline. Moreover, the 
Social Outlook for musical pursuit as a familial skill is fast 
changing. Not all musicians do expect now that their 
children would follow the same trail that they have pursued. 
(ually important is the fact that the non-artist parents are 
9t always tending to make their children negativistic to 
<Conomically less-secured and less-valued creative activities. 
ile Seeking evidence of parental pressure for children’s 
“pation we got to see the following interesting statement 
vided by one hereditary musician : 


ni 


Occ 
pr 


As you know, my father was a professional singer. For 
sometime he was a courtsinger to . . ; a native state of 
ndia, My father never asked me to sing, nor did my 
Mother. I used to see my father practising musical com- 
binations, rehearsing melodic patterns and creating musical 
themes morning through night. Our house reverberated 
With notes—so penetrating, so complex and disturbing. My 
Mother often expressed signs of annoyance: "it's unbear- 
able, horrible of a music. Silence is divine.” I thought 
afterwards, what meaning do these sounds have for life? Is 
ìt just an idiosyncracy of my father? These afterthoughts 
bred in me some kind of hatred toward my father. But he 
never persuaded me to be a musician. . . 


10 
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EE š . " ed his ow 
The same musician have this atiitude toward 
son’s career : 


I wished him (my son) to be an engineer, a sieur 
matter-of-fact tough guy . . . anything of that sort he lody 
to be, but never a musician. I know, once the me it 
enters into the very depth, the void of your exirent i 
robs you of all. You'll then turn a slave to its ae 
music day, music night. Let my son pursue somethi is 
else which is worth pursuing. Of course, I do not want 
bias him. Let his nature freely unfold in itself. cesta 

What developmental significance do these perm: "di 
parental attitude have for us? It is really intriguing e to 
When none of the parents did exercise any overt preme ree 
influence their son’s vocational choice, some unknown ; iod 
drove one to music and another to physics and engineer! s 
In terms of apparent environmental ^ dif- 
tary backing, none of the groups of this study appears 


ON - "26 * : look 
ferentiating. Yet, a distinct cleavage in occupational out 
has become apparent. 


: redi- 
impresses and here 


TABLE 10 
INTEREST OF PanENTS (FATHER) 
Type of interests 


P 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CowrROL Orro 
Male Female Total Male Female ; 


Mainl 


n 
y Musical 7 4 11 3 2 “ 
Non-Musical Artistic 3 2 5 1 1 ^ 
Non-Artistic Bae, dg. 2 14 18 5 2 


Significance of Difference : x1 =5-714 ; 0, d.f.=2. af 
n Musical and Artistic types are Mud. EID p<-05, af! 


Whe 


TABLE 11 
INTEREST or PARENTS (Mornrn) 


Type of interests EXPERIMENTAL Group Controt GROUP 
Male Female Total Male Female Tot? ma 


Mainly Musical 


. 5 4 8 2 1 2 
Non-Musical Artistic — ... 3 t 4 2 0 2 
Non-Attistic 15 35 — 18 18 7 ge 
Significance of Difference : x? —4:084 


When Musical and Artistic 


$ P<-20, d. 
types are pooled * í 


2.954; p.10, df. 7T 
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In the light of present-day theories of biology and 
Psychology, not only the status of the doctrine of inheritance 
of acquired traits is questioned, but it is considered difficult 
to disentangle the diverse environmental factors in the 
nature of parental interests, attitudes, value systems that are 
connected with the hereditary matrix. More significant are 
the findings in respect of parental interest which directly or 
Indirectly helps the children to imbibe creative-aesthetic 
values during the socializing phases. Tables 10 and 1l 
reveal positive connection between the musicalartistic in- 
terests of the parents and the off-springs' creative endeavour. 
Also, more determining is the paternal interest than the 
Maternal one. It is most expected that the interest of the 
father, in a patriarchal society, largely affects the child’s 
Structuring of interest-pattern, attitudes etc., that he ac- 
quires through identification which is essentially an attempt 
in mould own ego after the fashion of one that has been 

€n as a model". (Freud 1949). 


TABLE 12 
EDUCATION or FATHER OR FAMILY HEAD 


| c o OoN or MET eonia DEE 


eit Educational EXPERIMENTAL 
evel Achieved Male Female 


CONTROL 
Male Female 


University A 


Master’s degree 5 ó r 9 
Bachelor's degree sh 2 3 8 2 
Bachelor's incomplete 1 0 0 1 
OTAL UNIVERSITY 13 13 
Secondary T 
Higher Secondary / 
chool Leaving Cer- 
tificate i a 4 9 3 
Incomplete i 9 1 1 0 
TOTAL Seconpary — ... 14 13 
Primary and Private 
Schooling ist. UB 0 2 2 
TOTAL Primary tae 5 4 


Significance of difference : x*=-312 ; p>-10, d.f.—2. 
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TABLE 13 
EDUCATION or MOTHER or SURROGATE 
—M——— — — 


+ : JONTROL 
Highest Educational EXPERIMENTAL CONS 


Female 
Level Achieved Male Female Male Fema 


University : 
Master's degree or 
higher ae 
Bachelor's degree ss l 
Bachelor's Incomplete 1 0 0 , 
TOTAL UNIVERSITY 

Secondary : 


Higher Secondary / 
School Leaving Certi- 
ficate m: 


Incomplete — 9 
TOTAL SECONDARY 


Primary and Private 
Schooling 


- 
a 


ox 
e 


e. 16 18 23 
Tora, Primary den 21 


Significance of difference: x?=-498 +: p>-10, d.f.=2. 


non" 
the 


How educated were the 
creative subjects ? 
personality theorists t 
the parents and the 
outlook in large me 


parents of the creative ane ! 
It has often been postulated a 
hat the level of education achieve cin 
corresponding cultural £É-— r 
asure, go to influence the vocati é 
aspirations and achievement drives of the children wh 
they brought into this earth. From Tables 12 and 13; $ 
can read that the parents of the two compared grüne 
resembled each other in their general levels 


erential significance can be attribute 
to this factor alone. A Jittle above 60 per cent of t 

fathers in both the groups had education upto secondary or 
higher level. But for the mothers a distinct downward 
trend is visible. Most of them Were educated privately or 
only attended primary Schools catering elementary educatio? 
for an would-be housewife Whose main Occupation had bee” 
to look after domestic works to raise children and to follow 
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eq a husband who is all-in-all in a household. With 

and the o E n conditions prevalent in the late 19th 

SP E y 20th Century India, practically no other social 
conceivable for these women to assume. 


TABLE l4 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE PARENTS 


IENTAL CONTROL 
Male smale Total 


E 
Male Female Total 


Low 


Middle 5 ; i 
High a : 
en " a p : : 1 
Ty High 7 1 8 1 2 : 
Legend . ile: it 
Bend: Low pe, capita income Rs. 20—40 p.m. ; Middle per capita 
Rs. 41—60 p.m. ; High per capita Rs. 61—80 p.m. ; Very High 
Sper capita Rs. 81—above. 
Significance of difference :x* =8-418 : p<-05 ; d.f.=3. 
TABLE 15 
SOCIAL STATUS or THE FAMILY OF SOCIALIZATION 
Status Level EXPERIMENTAL Control 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Rejected 1 0 1 

A 3 9 

Pona 3 2 5 4 2 6 

ed a PEE 5 ~ 48 15 p 390 
Elly Respected  .. 6 1 7 2 1 3 


Significance of difference : x 33404; p>-10, d.f.=3. 


the Some significant differences in the economic status of 
Parents of both the groups will become apparent if 
ds examine Table 14. Statistical test of significance has 
ifferentiated the two groups at 5 per cent level, which is 
ks: acceptable. It is seen that a great majority of 
© creative rather than the non-creative subjects (5% : 
16.66%) sprang from the ‘high-income’ families having per 
Capita income of Rs. 61 or more per month. Should we 
Not underscore this factor of financial opulence and security 
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as somewhat causally related to creative activity ? W ithout 
diving deep into the significance of this finding, a simple 
hypothesis may be framed for further study : it is highly 
plausible that when the family of socialization has lesser 
compulsive drive for financial advancement, the child will 
turn to other activities that are spiritually and idealistically 
more gratifying but economically not. The following report 
of a female musician seems to support our contention : 


My father being a successful medical practitioner was 
so busy with his profession that he had very little time to 
enquire into my interests and hobbies. But he had a stand- 
ing order : "My children must get enough opportunity to 
pursue their own hobbies and avocations. Money?. - - 
That should not in anyway check their progress.” When- 
ever he had some leisure time to spend, he listened to my 
fiddling. And my success, to a great extent, has been deter- 
mined by his active financial support. The teacher with 
whom I studied privately for a decade or more, is one of 
the foremost musicians of India and naturaly my father 
had to spend a lot to arrange his tuition for me. If my father 
had limited budget on my education, I don't know whether 
I could get the same start which I actually got to actualize 
my “creative potentials", which you people attribute to me. 
To be a real melody-innovator, either you have a faithful 
financial to bolster you, or else you must have stamina and 
courage to stake your entire life and to gamble with it. . - 


Without further question, it can be supported that finan- 
cial instability has serious consequences for educational 
advancement, vocational aspiration and overall cultural 
climate of the family. Above all, financial handicap greatly 
delimits social participation of the growing children and 
it often brings in them a sense of inadequacy and minority- 
feelings. Although the Creative subjects of this study 
generally came from high-income families, there are a 


Rr of E Who have experienced the bitter- 
ness of poverty during their early li 
that little above 23 per cent of Bas ids fu ue 


$ the experi jects 
belonged to low income families. perimental subjec 


T Therefore reports, con- 
trary to the foregoing, is not at all difficult to k 4 " ns 
male vocalist expresses : Sa : 
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My father was a village-priest. (purohit). We had a 
very unstable income. During the lean months, we had to 
go on for days together without any substantial meal. I 
now wonder, what kept me blazing? Music? really it was 
that. Don't you believe? I know you will start looking 
askance at my face. You will immediately ask, "but who 
financed your musical training?" One of our wealthy 
relations was benevolent enough to pay for it. But not a 
penny he spent for my meals. A queer sort, a crank fellow. 
During long semi-starvation ordeal, I used to go to the river- 
banks—just only to sing aloud which I now feel was a kind 
of aggressing the world-atlarge. Why the nature gave me 
two country lusts—I used to think : one for music, another 
for life? 

We now turn to differences, if there be any, between 
the social status of the families in which the creative and 
non-creative subjects were faised (See Table 15) The 
available data are far from being decisive. There is practi- 
cally no difference in the descriptions offered by the two 
groups ; almost an equal proportion of the creative and non- 
creative respondents (73.33% as compared with the 73.66% 
of the non-creative) described that their families were 
“popular” or “highly respected” within the community. 
Table 15 reveals that both the groups have shown definite | 
upward bias in their descriptions of social class distribu- 
tions of their families. These descriptions might have been 
contaminated by ego-defensive tendencies. But, nonetheless, 
it signifies that a majority of the subjects were, at least, 
inclined to perceive their fathers' families as respected. 


EARLY ENVIRONMENTAL DATA 

We now turn to the dynamics of the early environ- 
mental conditions including the elements of the household, 
since it is being realized more and more that the impact of 
the primary socializing group upon the developing indivi- - 
dual is more pronounced and crucial than anything else. 
Our aim is to examine the patterns of growth and vicissi- 
tudes within the socializing family, the affectional relations 
between the subjects and their parents, the level of identi- 
fication the subjects had with their parents and the like 
issues. 
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Household and characteristics of Milieu 

One vital data of interest have to do with the sizes 
of the household in which the subjects were oriented and 
reared up, as it is generally held that larger families have 
unwholesome effects, on the personality development of che 
children. Although it is understood that many other 
variables viz., socio-cultural tradition, religious bias, etc., 
may account for the size of the families, this is less likely to 
hich the two: groups were 
matched in respect to some socio-cultural variables. Table 
any statistical significance of 
ted groups on this household- 
€ the creators did come from 
slightly smaller families, As compared with the 40 per 
cent of the controls, 50 per cent of the experimental sub- 
jects were socialized in families having the size of five or 
less. 

TABLE 16 


THE PRINCIPAL HOUSEHOLD OF SOCIALIZATION 


(age 0—12) 
Size of Household EXPERIMENTAL 


CONTROL 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


SIZE or 


3 3 1 4 
12 5 3 B 
12 " 1 12 
3 3 3 6 

Statistic used — Median Test. 

Significance Of difference : p>-05. 

TABLE 17 
FAMILY CONSTELLATION 
Position EXPERIMENTAT CONTROL 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Subject, the 
Only child 


4 

Middle child ny 4 
Oldest p 8 
Youngest 4 
ther 7 
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The size of the household, as we all know, directly 
concerns with the crowding of living quarters in the homes 
and other factors of comfort and wellbeing. When there 
are too many children in a family, it is most natural that 
it brings in increased competition on the part of the 
children for parental attention, as also there is more likeli- 
hood of emotional strain, friction, bickering and tension. 
Further, crowding in the family results in encroachment 
upon one's minimum privacy required to be healthy in body 
and mind. ` 

One further statistic we need to examine here relates 
to the family constellation i.e., position of birth of the 
subjects. It is often stressed by the personality theorists 
that lone, youngest and first born children are more vulner- 
able to the development of behaviour problems, because they 
are characteristically exposed to pampering of their parents 
due to family constellation. We have also seen that some 
problem arises when the child is separated by a long time 
Bap between his birth and that of the next older child. 
Table 17 does not offer any suggestible picture with the 
exception that a far higher proportion of the creative sub- 
jects than that of the controls (20%: 6.6%) were only child 
and interestingly enough none of them have emerged to be 
so difficult and problematic with regard to their behavioural 
patterns, as it is expected. Morcover about 14 per cent of 
the creative subjects have felt themselves as 'pseudo-lone- 
child' of their parents because of their separateness from 
other siblings. It, therefore, indicates to the fact that a 
majority of the creative subjects came from family roles 
associated with indulgence and precocity and which pro- 
vide an opportunity for the increased exercise of fantasy, 
an obvious asset to artistic creativity (Bossard 1948, Nash 
1957). Also important is the personal autonomy that is so 
characteristically associated with the ‘lone-child family’ 
environment. 

As regards milieu differences, Table 18 presents an 
inconclusive picture. The chi-square value fails to reach 
a 5%, level of confidence. Yet there are a few significant 
trends. Far fewer of the musicians than that of the controls 
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TABLE 18 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY ENVIRONMENT (MILIEv) 
(age 0—15) 

Upbringing EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


; 7 9 2 E 
Urban E w 4 14 5 4 9 
Industrial Å n 3 4 4 2 6 
Mixed Bs UE 2 5 4 0 4 


Significance of difference : x* —2484, p>-10, d.f. 2:3; 


were reared up in rural milieu (23.3% : 36.6%). On the 
other hand we note with interest a proportionately high 
incidence among the creative subjects who had an urban 
childhood (46.6%, as compared with the 30% of the cone 
trols). ‘This trend may be interpreted tentatively as an evid- 
ence for urbanization facilitating the emergence of creativity. 
The present day sociologists are more and more recognizing 
that although it has lost many of the earlier socio-economic 
and recreational functions of the rural family, the new 
urban family is more democratic, permissive, culturally 
affluent and puts more emphasis on individuality, self- 
development, independence as well as affection and 
companionship. All these emerging characteristics seem 


to foster creative role which is basically independence-seek- 
ing, non-conformist and autonomous. 


TABLE 19 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLy ENVIRONMENT (Community) 
(age 0—19) 
= a es 
N EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 
Community Male Female Total Male Yen Ton 
Educated as o NE G E 
Slum 39 $e 2 5 1 
Mixed s A 6 1 4 
Significance of difference : x 


12872; p>-10, d.f.—2. 
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The impact of community upon developmental pattern 
of the children is also vital. Although there was little 
statistical difference, according to 'Table 19, in the nature 
ot the community in which the studied subjects were socia- 
lized, considerably higher proportions (30% : 13.3%) of 
creative subjects were socialized in the mixed community 
i.e., both educated and slum. Is it indicative of the fact that 
the varying cultural norms and ecological experiences 
tend to increase the autonomy and personal independence 
of the experiencing subjects ? 


TABLE 20 
EARLY ENVIRONMENT (HOME ARRANGEMENTS) 


——— 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 


Subjective feeling Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Comfortable & Warm 2 
Cold, Uncomfortable ... 16 5 21 
Undecided es Ae 1 1 


Significance of difference : x* — 20-292, p<-001, d.f. 


TABLE 21 
INTERACTION BETWEEN PARENTS 
(age 0—12) 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Nature of Jnteraction 


Discord* 14 5 19 6 2 8 
Concord** 4 2 6 10 5 15 
Parents not in contact ... 2 1 3 0. 1 1 
Undetermined as 2 0 2 6 0 6 
* Discord = predominance of dissociative tendency. 
** Concord = predominance of associative tendency. 
Significance of difference : x? =9-856, p<-02, d.f.=3. ^ 
e and the 


In exploring the arrangements of the hom 
for that, we sought evidence for comforts 
ided by the family. These comforts may 
life such as, exclusive 
ies, recreational 
provisions for 


subject’s feeling 
and warmth prov 
relate to gross physical amenities of 
use of bedroom, personal privilege and luxur 
facility etc., as well as finer aspects such as, 
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aesthetic enjoyment and cultural intercourse. Instead of 
collecting statistics on the extent of these amenities we 
wanted to examine how these subjects felt about them. 
According to Table 20, more creative than the non-creative 
subjects have characterized their early home conditions as 
uncomfortable, uncongenial and distressing. We find, more 
categorically, that by far the Majority of the experimental 
subjects (70% : 13.3%) expressed a negative value conno- 
tation of the early home arrangements and it scems related 
to a basic attitude toward early life shared by most of the 
studied creative subjects, Of course, we are unable to 
ective content of such reports. 
It is quite likely that the creative subjects have consciously 
upport of the myth that artists 
life is one full of Oppression, rejection and privation. They 
have also expressed in course of the interview conversation 
that musician is not the just “happy-go-lucky” sort of a 
social being; he is an alienated and isolated person, with 
‘basic discomforts’ for creation, This feeling of isolation 
has been reported to be experienced by a number of crea- 
tive subjects who Were so separate from their siblings that 


they regarded themselves as "pseudo-lone-child" of their 
parents, 


Let us hear from 9ne purcussion instrument player : 


Don't think that I had a smooth childhood. It was 
gloomy and pale. Not that we had to s 
meals a day. That w 


which I could not practise my instru- 

B my cousins. We lived in a big 
f : Cousins and they were really 
ill-at-ease with me. There were days of tension days of 
real privation. Am I contradicti my earlier statement ? 
Not the least. | Privation for music, And that too was 
cared for a budding Purcussio; MR ene Who the hell 
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l envy my own children who regularly can listen to 
Breat masters on the gramophone records, radios, stereo- 
phonic tapes and the like. Again there are conferences, con- 
cert-hall programmes, where they can go as many times as 
they like it. Only once in my childhood I was allowed to 
listen to a great Setari noted for his virtuosity, except my 
ustad. Could you measure the unhappiness I had then? 
I pined for hearing more from other talents, “No, no, that 
would be harmful to your own music. You would soon get 
influenced by them. You would lose your own originality 
and rarity of the school (gharana) to which you belong," 
—my father (who was also my ustad) used to tell. I wanted 
to remove the walls that separated me from the rest of the 
world of music. My life was too miserable—not in terms 
of anything else but such limitations I referred to just now. 


Intra-family Relationship and Interaction 


Much has been postulated in the recent years about 
the impact of interaction within the family on tbe perso- 
nality development and behaviour-patterns of the children. 
Specially important and crucial is the parental interaction 
because it is the parents who set the tenor of the family life 
and the affectional spirit of the home is determined by their 
relationship with each other. Table 22 indicates a suggestive 
pattern of parental interaction during the creative subjects’ 
early life. Contrary to our theoretical expectation, the 
relationship of 63.33 per cent of the parents of the musicians 
as compared with 26.66 per cent of the parents of the non- 
musicians were found to be dissociative and incompatible. 
In another 20 per cent of the musicians and in 50 per cent 
of the non-musicians, parental interaction was harmonious 
and associative. It is, therefore, indicated by the data that 
a majority of our creative subjects experienced in their 
childhood a predominance of discord and conflict within 
the family set up in the nature of lack of intimacy, harmony, 
presence of constant bickering and crosses among the parents. 
But the disastrous effect owing to incompatibility of parents 
on creative subjects is not at all manifested and one needs 
to re-think as to what kind of dynamic influences do these 
unhappy situations make on the subsequent creative attitude 
of the children. The existing theories of child develop- 
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ment, as Eiduson (1962) points out, would not in any way 
suggest that this type of disintegrative interaction pattern 
within the primary socializing-field is helpful toward the 
emergence of a creativity motive. It is really enigmatic that 
the uncongenial family relationship did not turn out to be 


so harmful and oppressive to the creative subjects as it is 
anticipated. 


Parent-child Relationship and Identification 


Psychologists and Psychiatrists have repeatedly stressed 
that there is one vital aspect of intra-family dynamics that 
seems to surpass all other factors in the development of 
child’s personality in significance, namely, the identification 
of child with his parents and accompanying affectional 
cohesiveness, Identification, as the term is understood in 
developmental context, is a natural process that underlies 
child's tendency to feel, think and act like one of the 
parental figures or both and other significant persons whom 
he meets in Course of his growth and development. Identi- 
fication also implies individual's affectional tie with some 
Other person to Such an extent that he behaves as if he 
were that person (Allport 1949). Further it is postulated 
that healthy personality development presupposes child's 
assimilation of ‘values and ideals which are uniquely appro- 


priate to one's sex role, as a man or as a woman’ (Mowrer 
1950). Freudian Psychol 


action and psycho-social distance of 
studied specially, as these factors lg 
sonality organization of the Browi 


jects are 


ne th T- 
ng child. pe 
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TABLE 22 
SUBJECTS’ IDENTIFICATION WITH PARENTS 
(age 0—12) 
Parent who is most EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 
Affectionate — Resembled Male Female Total Male Female Total 
in ways & 
looks 
sies A M dc d esee "S 
Ys 15 
ather Father & 1 1 5 1 
Mother 
Father & Fathe 
Mother ig : : : i 
Father & Mother 1 
Mother i " 5 2 ; 
Father & Father & 2 1 2 2 
Mother Mother 
Mother Mother 10 2 3 1 
M 6 
Mother Father & 1 1 l : 
Mother f 
None Undetermined 3 1 4 9 9 9 


Significance of difference : x? =9-140, p«-05, d.f.—3. 


TABLE 23 
PSYCHOLOGICAL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PARENT 
Subject more understood EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


and supported by* 


Father r a 4 2 6 15 

Mother ne io d 3 15 7 

Both a HA 3 2 5 7 

None/undetermined — ... 3 1 4 H 
* In terms of subject’s repor nd perception. * 


Significance of difference : x?=8-896, p<-05, d.f.=3. 


It is highly significant, according to Table 22, that a 
majority of creative subjects (46-66% : 20%) have consi- 
dered their mothers to be more affectionate and more alike 
in ways than their fathers. If we focus our attention on 
the male creative subjects only, it is also seen that 50 per 
cent of them, as compared with 181 per cent of the male 
controls, are emotionally more identified with their mothers. 
It is also noteworthy that, as compared with the 50 per 
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cent of the control subjects, only 90 per cent creative sub- 
jects have found their fathers affectionate, warm and re- 
sembling them in ways and looks. So also, important is the 
fact that about 14 per cent of the creative subjects did not 
find any one of their parents sufficiently affectionate and 


identifiable, 
TABLE 24 
NATURE or INTERACTION BETWEEN SuBJECTS-PARENTS 
(age 0—12) 
Interaction EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 


Male Female Total Male Female Tot 


Discord with father 


ý 
concord with mother 12 2 14 4 1 9 
Discord with mother " 
concord with father 4 1 5 7 1 8 


Concord with only 
one parent 


1 2 3 1 1 E 

Concord with both 2 2 4 9 4 13 

Neutral/ Undetermineg 3 1 4 1 1 2 
Significance of difference : x7 = 10404, P<05, d.f.—4, 


- DISTANCE OF PARENTS FROM SUBJECTS 


(age 0—12) 
Nature of Distance EXPERIMENTAL 


CONTROL 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


flicting family-interaction in the e 
musicians by referring to Tables 23 


: z nd affectional tie that 
has been employed in this study refer: 
tion as to by which parent he/she f T E 
stood and supported. Table 23 sho most under. 


substantially 
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lower proportion of the creative subjects than the controls 
(20% : 50%) has understanding and psychological commu- 
nication with their fathers ; mothers have been viewed by 
the experimental subjects as having more understanding and 
more support for them. For the control subjects this pro- 
portion of mother-orientation seems to have a reverse pro- 
portion (20%, as compared with 50% of the creative sub- 
jects). About 14 per cent of the creative subjects found 
none of their parents understanding and supporting them. 
i Besides the above stated findings, we learn further from 
Tables 24 and 25 that the musician's early reactions and 
emotional responses to his parents are marked by a signifi- 
cant conflict and discord with male-parent and concord and 
attachment with female-parent. It is impossible, without 
further depth-analysis of the etiology of these reactions, to 
determine how much of these negative feelings and 
emotional distance of the creative subjects with father was 
based upon the failure to solve the well-known family 
triangle, the oedipus situation and how much of it is relat- 
ed to the threatening punitive qualities of the fathers. 


Whether we accept or reject psychoanalytic formula- 
tions of oedipus triangle, it is clearly evident from Tables 
24 and 25 that more. creative subjects than the non-creative 
controls, not only had discord with father and concord with 
mother, but a number of creative subjects had a subjective 
neutrality of feelings toward both the parents. This find- 
ing seems to assume considerable significance in the light 
of existing theories of identification and resolution of oedi- 
pal conflict. Two varieties of significant interrelation 
seem to emerge ; either the creative subjects have felt more 
emotional "pull" and closeness toward mother, or have 
found none of the parents emotionally close, alike in looks 
and ways and identifiable. "This rather “unwholesome” in- 
teraction usually gives rise to psychosexual inversion or mal- 
adjustment and neurosis (Mowrer 1959) Failure to assimi- 
late and adopt sex-appropriate motivational pattern,— 
authorities in this subject would say,—may often lead to 
bi-sexuality or femininity in the male child. Despite the 


11 
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usual familial, societal and general cultural pressure. to 
identify with his father, the majority of our malc musical 
subjects either have achieved identification with opposite- 
sex parent i.e., the mother or have rejected both the parents 
for identification with the family situation. No 

Contrary to the expectation of personality specialists, 
these subjects have not evidenced any demonstrable signs 
of sexual inversion or bisexuality. The personality test 
findings reported earlier (in. Chapter 4) did not at least give 
any indication in this regard. Only slight traces of oedipal 
conflict (significant at 10 per cent level) have been observed. 
A natural question would then become that how these 
creative artists, despite their inability to identify with sex- 
appropriate parents and their patterns of behaviour, have 
been successful in maintaining a mature sex-role. What 
supportive evidences are available in this area ? 


In view of the facts available in this study, it is most 
likely that should the father-figure be unidentifiable to the 
child, he may look for a substitute or surrogate father-figure 
in other areas of his life and also outside the family circle. 
It is seen sometimes that an aggressive and oppressive father, 
whom the child cannot emotionally approve of or accept 
for identification, may be substituted by a supportive and 
nurturing uncle or big brother and thereby the male quali- 
ties are imbibed into the personality structure. Mowrer 
(1959) has, of course, suggested that in many cases the male 
child by identifying with the aggressive-oppressive father 
reduces his counter-ageressive tendencies and vicariously 
wins mother's attraction and affection. This type of round- 
about identification, the "defensive identification" (a’ la 
Mowrer 1959) and “identification with the aggressor” (A. 


Freud 1937), might not have taken place in the life of our 
musician. 


Table 26 calls our attention to the fact that a signifi- 
cant majority of the creative subjects, 


non-creative, (ratio being 50% . 
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TABLE 26 
Mosr INFLUENTIAL PERSON IN LIFE 


Person EXPERIMENTAL CoNTROL 
Male Female Total Male emale "Total 


Father wi Yer ud 2 5 12 dert 
Enters father's vocation $ 1 8 2 

Mother " "E 1 .4 H ag 
Enters mother's vocation 0 0 0 0 

Siblings ess s 1 1 2 2 1 9 
Other relatives 2 0 2 ! c) à 
Teacher/Preceptor 9 4” m^ : x 3 
Friend a ess 2e 0 2 1 9 l 
Undetermined ves 2 0 2 3 : 2 


*Uncle and Grandfather, "Music teacher—‘‘Guru/Ustad”’, Senior fellow- 
Student in music. 
Significance of difference : x 3 =12-358, p<-05, d.f.—5 


50 per cent of the total musicians, the “Guru” or “Ustad” 
—the favourite name for the preceptor in creative arts— 
and also the senior fellow-students in music have appeared 
to be the major influential person—the friend, philosopher 
and guide in life. The identification with his guru was 
so overwhelming and intense that one of our musicians 


told : 


I had the most intimate kind of relationship with my 
guruji. The affection he showered on me contrasts so mark- 
edly with the emotional indifference of my mother and 
aggressive reactions of my father! Excuse my emotional 
exuberance. He was really my guiding star in life. I fol- 
lowed him in each and every respect. The reasons must 
lie in his warmth of affection, open-heartedness and the 
unusual talent he had in music. When he succumbed to 
a simple illness seven years back, I could realize what kind 
of propelling force he had for my existence. I was then so 
dependent on him that his sudden death caused a great void 
in my life. I wonder now even, how I was able to regain 
my lost mental balance ! Must be it was due to his bles- 
sings and_benediction from Heaven. 


Another musician, who failed to make psychological 
peace with his father as well as mother, turned to affections 
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i i "As ten years 
of his fellow-student in music, who was about y 
older. The respondent describes : 


: H cred 

My father was a sort of authoritarian but, kei E, 
and emotionally unstable person. We felt in scald, Seer 
as a threat of physical punishment was constan Liet 
us. Naturally I had great antagonism to my a nom Bf 

Frequently I had the feeling of aane d "omm 
good. The life in home was so dreadful and hs ites 
that frequently for a couple of days I used to r fends 
from the house to stay with one of my S india and 
who practically led me to the most — appro- 
peaceful world of music. Yes, peaceful is the m abeo 
priate word for it. I was after real peace, even in fed pand 
age. My friend took me to his ustadji, a a E dE 
old man with fine white beard. With a saintly sm veau | 
ing from his countenance, he invited me to his am for 
finally into his heart. That day opened up pat T d 38 
my entering into a world of tranquility which ones. ok 
keenly longing for. Our ustadji lived for only a c i. my 
years more. But subsequently my friend turned js cer T 
most adorable and ideal person in life. All that P ent 
possess now might be related to my "pedigree aor a | ihe 
or anything you may call it, but essentially I deri 
spirit from my “bhaisahab”—the senior friend, 


y itute 

Quite a number of musicians searched for hei 

father-figure in their musical teachers or ag iai may 

that has been so conspicuous and recurrent that w cian 

logically hypothesize that although our creative Wu pi 

could not make peace and identify with sex-approP tel 
parents, by being able to find father-figure or "substitu 


: . . b ae rmal 
for identification they have succeeded in attaining a nO! 
sex-role. 


As regards the rela 


i il the 
tive psycho-social distance of 
musical subjects from th, 


eir parents Table 25 shows that = 
per cent of them, as compared with 23-33 per cent of thi 
controls, felt mother closer than father. Nash (1957) has 
drawn our attention to 


n a hypothesis of Graf (1947) which 
seems relevant in this context : 


like every other artistic fantasy 
he mother; and the €motional 
isplays so man i 


y feminine traits 
the emotional lif 


“Musical fantasy, 
the heritage of 4 
musicians that q 
ously bound to 


, is usually 
life of the 
is mysteri- 
€ of the mother.” 
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; Within the limits of this study, of course, it is rather 
difficult for us to arrive at any such generalization that 
musical creativity derives its life-force from the emotional 
life of the mother. If one has to conceive of that kind of 
invisible umbilical cord of emotion, so to speak, that 
nourishes the creative musician, one needs to assume that 
the cord requires also to be severed to achieve an indepen- 
dent, autonomous and selfsearching human existence that 
basically characterize the creative person. 


TABLE 27 
PRINCIPAL ROLE SUBJECTS PLAYED WITH PEERS 
(age 0—12) 
Rol EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 
s male Total Male Female Total 


Considered peculiar, 
tended toward con- 
formity ave 6 2 8 : z 

Considered peculiar, 
tended toward non- 


conformity ke. JM 2 14 5 i : 
Considered normal, con- 

formed $e 2 1 3 13 £ 2 
Undetermined m 2 3 d 3 z 


Significance of difference: x*—15770, p<:01, d.f.-3. 


From Table 27, it is evident that musical subjects sig- 
nificantly more often than the controls, assumed and played 
role-activities that appeared peculiar and non-conformist to 
other members of his age-group. This peculiarity and lack 
of conformity in role-playing has certainly contributed to 
their isolation and alienation from the children of equiva- 
lent age. This behavioural peculiarity must have resulted 
in an appearance of autonomy and ego-orientedness in the 
musical subjects. It may be conjectured that by being prin- 
cipally ego-oriented the musical child might have discovered 
unlimited fields for enjoyment and play with novel ideas 
and images which are unknown to an average child of his 
age Stated in other words, his non-conformity and pecu- 
liarity in role-playing may be viewed as a function of inner- 
directed value-systems which grow out of the musical child's 
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gratifying ideational-imaginal activities. These activities, as 
we can assume, provided for these talented youngsters a 
source for, and locus of intrinsic satisfaction which they 
sought so earnestly in a life that was often disturbed by 
aggressive-punitive father, cold and discomforting home 
arrangements, and often emotionally indifferent mother. 
Here is how one musician depicts his feeling, for example : 


My parents did not approve of my "dreaminess" that 
was perhaps the term they used about me. Was I really 
dreamy? Or, too pessimistic for my age? My relations 
with my peers, fellows and friends were warm but inter- 
vened by peculiar detachment occasionally. Once I asked my 
mother (who understood my idiosyncrasies more than - 
body else) : "would you mind if I stop talking to such anc 
Such boys?" “That’s foolish ! Why are you thinking that 
way? They are very friendly . . ." my mother argued. E 
know that they are, but they don't appreciate finer things 


—"Oh! there lies the trouble"—mother broke into à 
laughter.—"'do they criticize your voice ?" “No,” I thought, 
"they do 


not even criticize, they are so indifferent |" 


I really stopped meeting them for reasons that are un- 
known to me even now. I was labelled as “moody” and 
"crank". But that eventually forced me to become more 
isolated from the rest of my group. I remained alone for 
sometime, till I recovered my “poise” one fine morning tO 
take everything easy. I went to the play-ground and had a 
lot of fun with my friends. They were amazed but accepted 
me immediately. In my boyhood days I had often experi- 
enced such spell of temporary detachment and alienation 
from the rest of my group. I do not know why. 

Another respondent related hi 


2 s non-conformity to situa- 
tions arising out of intra-family re 


lations : 


I was the youngest child ; y eldest 
brother carried embi didus the household. My a 


tions. I could not unde 
indifferent. Whenever 
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treatment or to criticize anything, mother used to discourage 
us. “Go, get ahead with your works. Don’t criticize 
others.” This reaction often shocked me. Soon I became 
accustomed to absorbing such shocks. I developed a feel- 
ing from that early age that I must prepare to have depend- 
tice On my ownself. That perhaps gave rise to my peculia- 
rity m group-activities. I turned to become extra-individua- 
listic, though not away from people because I realized that 
I would get chances to exhibit my individualism whenever 
I was with others. I refrained from liking anything which 
majority liked very much. 

. From these expressions it is possible for us to clip out 
bits of information about the parents of creative people that 
can be pasted together to form a descriptive collage. Four- 
teen of the experimental subjects (47%) have found their 
fathers “moody”, “stern”, and "unpredictable" in terms of 
emotional reactivity. Six others (20%) have reported that 
their fathers were "careless", "indifferent" and highly 
"detached-dispassionate" about their children's future carcer. 
So also a number of fathers of the experimental subjects 
appeared highly “indecisive” and “fidgety” about the educa- 
tional planning of their children. On the whole the avail- 
able picture seems to afford a negative bias that is, there is 
little evidence in favour of the paternal determination and 
positive psychological drive as determinant of musical 


creativity. 

The mother’s role was 
instances than that of the fathers. 
musician finds mother more normrse 
than the father : 

Although I bear no grudge for my indifferent and some- 
what passive father, my mother seemed to have played the 
dual role of both parents. She was all in all in the family. 
My father was just an earner of decent livelihood for us and 
all other things were managed by my mother. I do not 
remember how far dominating and masculine she was. May 
be she was a bit aggressive as compared with other house- 
wives. But that was not all that she possessed. She had 
a fine understanding of men and things. Especially she per- 
suaded my father to have me deviated from taking up an 
insurance agent's job which my father took up. My mother 


probably more decisive in many 
Let us hear how one 
tting and influential 
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wanted me to be a literary critic, a man of letters. I failed 
to conform to her ambitions. I left literature class in 
favour of music. When it was made known to my mother, 
she exploded violently. But that's all. Soon she came to 
tolerate it and made peace with me. 


We have also found artists’ mothers to be OVerprotec: 
tive, anxious, compulsive and neurotically pessimist about 
their children's future. Not many of them were so dominat- 
ing as it is apparent from the foregoing statement. Many 
of them were unable to raise their voice to protest against 
their husband's whimsical decision. Often this inability re- 
sulted in a constant internal conflict, fecling of despair on 
concomitant depression which did not escape the notice 0 
their highly sensitive gifted children. They themselves 
were almost uneducated and somewhat non-artistic, but they 
held high optimism about their children’s future. The 
most dominating picture of the mothers that has emerged 
from the interview is that they were oversolicitious, protec- 
tive, optimistic and ambitious about the child's future 
career. For the control subjects, one thing that is highly 
significant and which is more characteristic for an Indian 
family is that mothers tended to have tacitly approved of 
paternal decision and planning about the child's career. In 
a few exceptional cases, activity and dominance seemed to 
have forced the father to plan in a way that was acceptable 
to the mother. But these exceptions do not converge into 
a point to over-shadow the other picture. 

One of the striking differences in the biographical data 
of the two groups is the carly indications of "talent" or 
natural gift of the creative subjects, By and large, encourage 


ments were forthcoming more from outside than from in- 
side the family—especial 


f : ly from musical preceptors and 
compeers in music. The contro] subjects have found to be 
less agile and less ambiti i 


support from the data. ore th 
cases, as compared with 27 per an 73 per cent of the 
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subjects were conscious of their peculiarities as reflected 
through their peer-relations. About 47 per cent of the 
experimental subjects preferred to go their own way rather 
than to attempt to follow the dominant themes of the youth 
culture. But it is almost the reverse for non-creative sub- 
jects, as they were more participating in and conformed to 
the obvious and usual behavioural codes of the society. 
Leisure-time activities 

As to the use of their spare time, our creative subjects 
had various information to cater. We endeavoured to relate 
their earlier recreational preference to the subsequent crea- 
tive behaviour. These recreational activities can be classi- 
fied into the following varieties : indoor (table-tennis, card- 
play, chess, etc.) and outdoor (football, basketball, hockey, 
etc), physically active (swimming, cycling, or any active 
sports such as, boxing. wrestling, ball games, etc.) and non- 
active (passive amusements lacking in gross physical move- 
ment such as reading, singing, playing musical instruments 
etc), competitive (sports involving rivalry between indivi- 
duals), and non-competitive (games that are more or less 
lacking in competition). It is clearly seen from Table 28 


TABLE 28 
NATURE OF LEISURE Time ACTIVITIES 
(age 0—14) 
Variables Exp ENTAL CONTROL 
male Total Male Female T 1 


A. Subject prefers to 


be indoors * 
Yes 14 6 20 6 5 n 
No- 8 2 10 16 5 19 
NN Rom 
B. Subject prefers activities 
that are 
Physically active 9 3 12 16 4 20 
Non-Active 13 5 18 6 4 10 


Woo c we A 03 

C. Subject prefers 
Competitive activities 10 
Non-competitive 


activities 12 6 
Significance of Differences? Variable A 
Variable B 


Variable C 
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that a comparatively high proportion of the creative subjects 
than that of the non-creators expressed a preference for in- 
door activities (66.66% : 36.66%). On the other hand a 
lower proportion of these. experimental subjects as com- 
pared with the controls, liked amusements of physically 
active types more than the passive ones (40%: 66.66%). For 
these two variables of leisure-time activities, the significance 
of difference between the contrasted. groups achieved a 5 
per cent level and therefore an be accepted. But for the 
preference dichotomy of competitive and non-compctitive 
activities, no significance of difference is observed. 


Thus the definite preference of the creative subjects 
for indoor as well as Physically passive and inactive amuse- 
ments is so marked that it can be construed as an evidence 
for their early manifested passive and withdrawn disposition 
that perhaps prepared grounds for their play with ideas 
and images for intrinsic satisfaction. Of course it is diffi- 
cult to postulate right now how this preference for leisure- 
time activity is related to the manifestation of creativity 
motive implying curiosity and self-expressional needs. But 
1t can be asserted with certain degree of definiteness that 
the musically creative children have very little need to 
exhibit Mastery in physical activities as compared with the 
other normal average children. Further, the absence of 
this need, it may be conjectured, is more functionally re- 
lated to the intra-psychic dynamics of personality, rather 


than to any physical inadequacy emanating from serious 
illness or inborn handicap, 


ur musicians VAs Signs = š 
T . si " 

(53%) of the musicians stressed that i ificant proportion 

e 
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Was so evident even in childhood days that no other profes- 
sional activity was considered of. The musical skill, in 
Some cases, manifested itself so early and so spontaneously 
that it was often described as a "vital portion of the physical 
body". The following statement amply demonstrates this 
outlook : 


' a sort of “God-gifted child” 


I was a “musical prodigy’ 
My deftness in 


to my parents as well as to the relations. 
playing any kind of string instrument was $0 precocious ` 
(before my sixth birthday)—that my father often told : 
“he is a prodigy ; nobody can stop him becoming a great 
instrumentalist in future”. At that early age I became 
pretty sure that music is the best activity for me. I was, 
however, sent to school for general education. There, too, 
my peers were jealous of me because of my ready accep- 
tance and popularity to the senior students and teachers. 
As far as I can remember, my parents often quarrelled a 
good deal regarding my academic plans. My mother 
argued in favour of general education— music should have 
to be treated as extra", she opined. But my father was 
damn adamant and pleaded for my wholetime training 
in music. For days and months they argued on this issue ; 
finally my mother rctired to a feeling of helplessness. Her 
attitude was something like "let the satan reign upon 
him". 

I don't think that th 
tended to cripple my natura 


My conviction for a musica 
thened when I discovered that despite any effort I was 


able to recall, play and reproduce any musical piece almost 
accurately. When you enquire into my motivations for a 
musical career, I am unable to say exactly what factors 
precisely determined my career-choice. But this much I 
can say that my early manifested talent and its recognition 
inspirited me much to pursue this line. 


Curiously enough, three creative subjects (10%) had 


reported of their childish fantasy that with music they 
would be able to start or stop rain, tame a man-eater or 
produce some supernatural phenomena. These reports do 
not, of course, seem to supply the real basis of their motiva- 
tion. And that has been recognized by many of these res- 
One of them made no bones to confess : 


ese parental conflicts in anyway 
1 development of musicality. 
1 career was further streng- 


pondents. 
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Paradoxical it ma 


y sound to you, yet in my infancy 
I was highly laden wit 


h superstitions. That, of course, does 
not conform to my current logical approach to men and 
things. You know that the same superstitious child is now 
writing an objective treatise on Indian music and there 
he is trying to dispel most of the idealistic effusions about 
music... I am now dead against any foggy approach ‘to 
art. I'm myself surprised to remember now that as a "child 
prodigy" I often dreamt of taming wild animals with my 
sonorous voice. . . I searched for a preceptor (guru) who 
could teach me such enchanting music. Soon things came 
to emerge in real perspective, Tf you ask me to make a 
clean breast I must Say that it is foolish to think that music 
has such a magical goal to achieve. If the musician has at 


all a desire to spell anybody it is his ownself whom he 
would try to do that. 


Evidence of such idealisti 
to come upon. 


Lest you should call me a hyprocrite I would like to 
confess thousand and one ti 


to tell me: you can re nee: 
only by becoming a ens musician. Her pay teres even 
decided to severe our rel "UR nts suddenly 
at an early age. I was then only thi Save her tõ marriage 
was about fifteen, tho: 

age. The whole affair 
ness that it numbed m 


and meaningless to me. Tt so traumatized 
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about to give up music for ever. At this point I was told 
by my Ustad : “music is meditation ; you can drown your 
sorrow with music”. That suggestion worked wonderfully 
and I tried to do that. Even now Im doing that and as 
you know I never got married. It is my firm conviction 
that only music can solace you in such disappointment 
and setback. I am not the least ashamed to concede that I 
took to music practically for these personal reasons. 


But not all of the musicians have similar emotionally- 
charged motives to point out as the basis of their creativity. 
The story of other musicians (40%) is quite a different one, 
but it is fairly characteristic of a section of the creative 
musicians. They reported of some “down-to-earth”, prag- 
matic goals that they wanted to achieve through music. 
As these musicians told, in the career-deciding period they 
were intensely drawn toward music because it appeared 
financially more promising and easier to become successful 
in view of the “talents” they supposed to have possessed 
from their birth. Moreover, they were indirectly suggested 
of their early success in musical work by the applause, 
recognition and emotional encouragement provided by the 
immediate environment. One musician -emphatically 


states : 


I was a kind of “show-piece” of our family in my 


Whenever there was any sort of social gathering 
eting, I was forced to reach the keyboard of 
for me and to sing a love lyric which, 
was a matter of great astonish- 
ment and amusement to the audience. One of my aunts 
had to pedal the organ for me (my tiny legs were inadequate 
for that) and in fact she was my closest companion in 
those days. She had some training in vocal music and my 
first lessons were offered by her. That young charming 
lady used to take me to small family parties, picnics etc., 
and always sought to find occasion for my vocal recital. 
Within our community I enjoyed immense popularity at 
that time and soon found myself in an exalted position. 
That soon started puffing up my €80 and by my tenth 
pirthday I became cocksure that with this talent in music 
I could earn a lot of money as well as fame easily. Why 


should I face the trouble of going through a school curri- 


infancy. 
or family me 
the Organ too high 
as far as I can recall now, 
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culum comprising dullest possible things such as, arith- 
metic, grammar, classical languages etc. ? My aunt pam- 
pered me excessively and Save constant indulgence to my 
non-academic drives. I longed for an “easy” life, let that 
be without much social Status. My younger brother was 
a prize-winning student. He got a first class honours 
in B.A. But I had no attraction for that success. Whatever 


ambitions I had about my future life and career, it was 
loomed within the framework of musical activity that 
seemed so gratifying and effortless as compared with any 
other occupation, 


About 19 per cent of the musicians have considered 
their choice of musical career as "accidental" because no 


€ never liked the idea but he did not 
openly dissent and in order to avoid the possible conflicting 
situation left home in Wilderness and finally drifted to a 
company of musicians Who, in fact, infused in him a 
dynamic endeavour for musical activity. In a number of 
Cases, drives to over-compensate Some real (or imaginary 
but Strongly felt) deficiency have propelled the subject to 
musical endeavour, One of these subjects had talipes 
varus, a deformity commonly called clubfoot. Another musi- 

US ocular disease which forced him 


compensate for their d 
feelings of inadequacy. It, 
physical defects were 
them. 


therefore, a 
Practically blessing in disguise to 
To some other musicians ; 

MUSIC. seemed much more 
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gratifying than any other occupation as it offered them an 
opportunity to satisfy the narcissistic urges in the form of 
¢go-magnification and self-aggrandizement. This issue, 
though have appeared less frequently than others, merit 
further intensive study owing to their meaningful relation- 
ship with creative personality-structure as reported in the 
earlier chapter. Motivation having root in earlier ages and 
those most frequently stated by the respondents are sum- 
marized in Table 29. It can be seen from the table that 
among the non-creators there is no definite pattern that 
can be considered as determinant of their career, whereas 
in case of the creative subjects the factors are somewhat 
more crystallized and determining. 


TABLE 29 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE AND EARLY Motivations* 
Ee 


RIM CONTROL 


D. Mm concomitant with musical Following parental advice. 
gift’ 
gift’. 
Easy opportunity for financial reward One should carn his livelihood. 
and social acceptance. 


Some higher attainment, idealistic Wanted to make someone happy. 


urge to ‘know thyself", meditation 
etc, 

Provides an escape from efforts, Nothing better was available. 
Struggles and competitions involv- 
€d in other occupations. 

Accidental : Some unique incident 
changed the course of life. 
Compensation for some inadequacy. 
Gives an opportunity to nourish the 
egoistic and narcissistic urges. 


Less responsibility. 


Easy-going, less exacting and 
demanding. 


* Presented in order of frequency. 


Social perception, Aspiration, and. Valuc-orientation- 
system 
In the interview session we generally avoided direct 
questions concerning the immediate and distant goals of 
life, general attitude toward society and its constituent mem- 
bers representing the social perception, and value-systems 
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of our subjects. These issues have sometimes been a 
to be so emotionally cathected and stirring that 4 
questions would have easily ruptured the rapport that ec 
established so assiduously. "We, therefore, carefully im 
our discussion to these value-laden areas to elicit Mr 
neous expressions of the subjects which have provi ; 
substantial information about them. Of course, we. were 
specially interested to know : 


: : ; d 
(i) What kind of attitude do these subjects p 
about life in general and society in particula 


T re with the 
(ii) How does the present work compare wing 
original plans and ideals concerning work 


? 
(iii) What kind of work schedule he prefers most 


" à : x ten 
(iv) What are the psychological conflicts that of 
cripple their creative urge ? 


: P he 
(v) What human achievements, professions does 
admire most at the moment ? 


1 

About 30 per cent of the creative musicians have Ti 
such idealistic, and perhaps defensive, expression that iw aa 
provided them with spiritualistic satisfaction : an appro d 
to Absolute through the manipulation of ahata nada pert 
sound). They further said that whatever materialis . 
motive be attributed to it, music is never just an ordinary 
vocation for earning one's bare livelihood. “It is sae 
higher ; the proper goal of a true musical artist”, many ° 
these subjects idealistically Voiced, "is meditation, a CO! 


centration and control of mental activities, 4 sort of comr 
munion with the Soul", One of these musicians had such 
spiritualistic assertion : "Music is Saguna Upasana mean- 


est virtues”, We are, however 


: € expressions into relatively less 
metaphysical terms that have atleast some intra-psychic 
especially motivational referrents, There were others who 

red. C aS a scientific pursuit and to 
them “it is constantly a Search for melodic truth within the 
me of rhythm”, Some have found 


: ien thm' 
music a profession of rare order Which is Paradoxically both 


a A 
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“divine” and “earthly” ; it has pragmatic values too since 
it provides for the musician immense satisfaction and self- 
fulfilment as he is "able to induce in the listeners ranjakata 
(delightfulness) and rasabatta (aesthetic emotion), the higher 
feelings rarely experienced by average people". 


It is also noted that social recognition, fame and pres- 
tige have always worked as the most genuine source of 


- Satisfaction for the musicians. A significant proportion of 


them (43.33%) have expressed that they felt frustration very 
often as their earlier fantasies about power, social recogni- 
tion and fame did not materialize always. They have also 
indicated in their statements that musician's status as a 
“professional person” in the general societal framework is 
far from being recognized externally and given prestige. 
The musicians of this study have a feeling that they, unlike 
other creators, suffer seriously from the paucity of economic 
security, environmental support and social recognition. 
Although the creative musician has at least the ability to 
offer to the public something of immediate recreational 
utility, the public reception to it is rather indifferent and 
cold. The musical artist, being highly sensitive, is able to 
recognize this ungratifying situation and naturally his atti- 
tude toward society at-large is destined to be somewhat 
antagonistic, indifferent and tangential. Moreover the 
gradual disappearance of royal and bourgeois patronage and 
the subsequent emergence of a nervous competition to 
satisfy the mass audience and its capricious taste, seem to 
have thrown the creative musician of this era into a be- 
wildering job-situation. These subjects have also reiterated 
that in terms of earlier aspiration only an iota has been 
achieved. Keeping aside the question of social response to 
artistic creation, it can be stressed reasonably that artists 
in general seem to have a soaring ambition which is hardly 
ever fulfilled. The chasm between their ideal and actual 
attainment is so Jarge and unbridgeable that always it gives 
rise to a feeling of frustration in the artists. In our musi- 
cians we have seen enough evidence of “goal-directedness” 
or “directionality” of motives to attain the level of aspira- 
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tion. This might have in diverse ways provided we 
incentive for the musicians. Of course, much dissatis is wi 
emanated from the economic situation as these. i: pae 
believed that the financial returns for their musica aie 
tion were not commensurate with the talent or a 
required of them. Here is one musician's view : 


mye this 
Perhaps I'm one of the few craziest creatures ea 
world who constantly seek to exploit their brain to jme ob- 
something unique but of little economic value. oed 
sessed by my work—obsession in all possible iei child, 
I get to sleep, need to love my wife or to E td that I 
only thing that distrubs me is the goal of per er the diis 
couldn't achieve in my art. Music haunts me a bees 
Even such gatherings as cocktail party has "d abser 
tion to me. I would have been happier if I had e s 
sion for work. Often I feel like squeezing my ET d 
pour all the energies into the theme I am sro Uil? 
create. But what I get in return to this "neura amem 
An income that is slightly above the earning of an pe 
division clerk. Don't think I am joking with you. E my 
income is not at all unexpected for a musician Ee 
Order. My music is applauded by the experts but sc d 
appreciated by the average listener. The peus 
turers, movie-directors, Stage-producers are all. Td ie 
active in offering lip-services to my “creative genius y 
none of them is going to utilize my services. If I had zt 
chance to start anew I would have begun from a differe 
level. 

In terms of econo 
Indian musician of 
ambiguous situation. 
of musician has taken 
state-level awards, pri 
government, the seriousness of 


Turning to the work sch 
the creative subjects we fin 
pointed out in the followi 
subjects are so engrossed i 
tically they find very littl 


edules and daily activities of 
d considerable diversity. AS 
ng quotation, a majority of these 
n their creative pursuit that prac- 
© time to give the Most significant 
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parts of their energy to domestic affairs. Some artists regu- 
larly endeavour to devote a certain minimum of time to 
their children and wives but with limited success. Of 
course exceptions are always possible. A few is reported to 
be so regular and systematic in their activities that the whole 
life appears unusually schematic and mechanized. One 
musician, for example, has the following well-knit routine : 


I leave my bed very early in the morning and enjoy a 
cup of lemon tea. Then I do a few yogic breathing exer- 
cises. After that for about three hours I concentrate on a 
vocal musical piece (Raga) without any break or interrup- 
tion. I have a strict order to my wife and children that 
nobody should disturb me at that hour. 'Then I meet my 
family, have an unhurried breakfast and go through the 
morning newspaper. Between this time and my lunch at 
mid-day I do a little reading, composing, and attend my 
visitors and students. After my lunch I relax a little, some- 
times listen to radio programmes, or try to appreciate 
some contemporary young musician's performance on 
the disc. Just at 3.00 I go back to my music-room 
and try some real experimentation. That is the 
most enjoyable but tense period of my daily routine. 
I keep notes, start afresh and then arrive at a score 
that sometimes meets my standard of creation. But 
that is very rare. Most of the time I find my creation stale 
and hackneyed. In the afternoon I scoop out about half- 
an-hour’s time when I get to play and do a little fun with 
my kiddies. At that period I often sing for them, sing a 
little non-sensical. Perhaps there I feel like tearing off 
my mask of “classicism”. And then as the evening sets in 
I find myself in a different mood, serious, grave and medita- 
tive. In the evening I teach my advanced students, sing 
for them and reproduce something that I have created in 
the afternoon. My daily routine is so organized that I 
have no difficulty in planning anything for the future. 
One thing that I abhor is the bohemian disregard for dis- 
cipline and routine. If you wish to know my philosophy 
of art, it is that: Art flourishes in a conscious and orga- 

nized state of mind. And therein lies my secret of creati- 
vity. 

Some geared themselves to work schedules that are 
highly irregular and erratic with a periodic spurt of in- 
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3 PES ician 
difference, agitation and restlessness. As one such musici? 
puts it : 


From my boyhood I always resisted from being oe i 
tured and routined. It destroys all your creative ues 
To be a real creator, one needs to throw away all ri 
shackles imposed on him by the society. Creativity p. 
freedom from all sorts of inhibitions. A business ae 
an administrator, a contractor or a professor may contor 
to a pre-established norm of life. Why should a a 
artist like musician ? --.Practically my routine is E 
by the exigencies of my "inspirational state". If reque 
I even work for several days at a stretch without any Te 
laxation or formalized meal. My work appears to be d 
over-demanding that often I forget to attend to my — 
affairs such as meeting the grocer’s bill, consulting on 
family-physician for my son’s septic tonsil and my daug 
ter’s gum-boil. I'm exceptionally fortunate in having a 
wife who manages all these things. She often camphora 
Can't you be a little more Systematic? Little less addicte 
to work? My answer is certain to enrage her. “To be 2 


routined man is utterly loathsome to me". Even in my 
addictions I am 


tobacco, sometimes hashish and again there are days pce 
I am so roused to work that all these have little meaning 
to me. 


tobacco and that gives me mild intoxication. But I have 


Once I read in the neve 
of oral cancer among the betel- 


I may shift to something 
well understand my fluctuating 


wis ural ey i 1 ok 
remaining the same, olution, my basic outlo 


3 many who, despj m ian 
life-styles, have at least sh EPI men bohemia 
stability in remaining with 


: in one pa 
It is true that two of thes 


e ici A 
musicians once tried to become 
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rich by trading on timber and tea, but that also seemed to 
have counter-balanced by their intense urge for musical 
work. and creativity which always ran parallel to such 
erratic ventures. 

As to the leisure time activities, musicians seem- rather 
undifferentiated as compared with the control subjects. 
Many preferred peaceful and physically inactive sports such 
as, fishing, card-playing, chess etc. . There are others who 
derive maximum entertainment from reading fiction and 
novels, going to serious movies (except musical ones !) or 
dramatic performances. But a majority of the musical 
artists appeared to have such investment of energy and 
interest in their work that no particular leasure-time acti- 
vity has been pursued regularly. Whenever the musician 


enters into an unproductive and barren phase which appears 
in regular interval, he feels frustrated, irritable and rest- 
less. In this period he takes recourse to such outlets as 
narcotics, gambling, racing or sexual excesses. At least five 
of our musician respondents were bold enough to confess 
about these anti-social tendencies. But that again cannot 
be taken to mean that all or most of the studied musicians 
takes to such practices regularly. 

It is also noted that none of our musician subjects re- 
ported’ of any inhibition in work resulting from major 
psychological conflict over creative activity. In some reports 
there were, however, expressions of hypochondriac anxiety 
such as, anticipation of disability caused by a disease of the 
nerves, vocal organs etc. By and large, their anxieties 
seemed to have concerned the sense-organs rather than any 
other part of the body. 

Detailed comparisons of likes and dislikes for different 
professions of the creative with the non-creative subjects 
brought out some statistically significant differences (vide 
Table 30). A much higher proportion of the creative 
subjects than that of the controls expressed a preference for 
academic (teaching) profession (23-33% : 3.8895). Far 
fewer creative than non-creative subjects (16-66% : 56-66%) 


expressed liking for engineering and scientific research. 
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TABLE 30 


VALUATION OF DIFFERENT PROFESSIONS 


C e SER NENNEN NRI — 


; CONTROL 
Professional Group 


L Most respected and liked i 


Artist-Musician E ET 10 
Physician 


Engineer : 


6 
2 
Scientist-Researcher scs gm E 
Teacher /Educational 7 
Legal 1 

1 


Business 


IL. Most disliked : 

Legal 

Brokery and Speculations 
Business 

Cler'cal Sa 
Political Vs | 1 
Police and Military services sie 1 
Others 


ae RF Pa €) c3 


Significance of difference : nx 5:404, p<-02, d.f.—6. 
II. x?=10-582, p>-10, d.f. 


In view of the alleged non-con- 


formist role of the creative subjects, this result is most 


à as well as stereotyped professions 
that involve little or no creative adjustment such as, clerical 
work, business, brokery and share market speculations is 
noteworthy, 
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; Regarding their political belief and allegiance, a majo- 
rity of both the creative and non-creative subjects were 
found to be extremely non-specific and uncrystallized with 
no particular party-affiliation, A few creative subjects 
vaguely expressed interest in a special form of communism 
—somewhat utopian—which does not deny status and 
creative freedom to artists. Many of them showed anxiety 
over dictatorial pressures of some communist countries which 
attempt to force the artist to conform to the political beliefs 
and faith professed by the ruling party. Some of the sub- 
jects were found too cautious to commit anything particu- 
lar and they were not pressed for any categorical state- 
ment on this point. The non-creative subjects, as a group; 
appeared less expressive as to their political allegiance and 
that may be due to their employment in governmental 
departments which stipulate certain conditions about the 
political faith of the employees. 


As to the “most admired human achievement” of this 
century, about 60 per cent of the creative as well as non- 
creative subjects unhesitatingly pointed to the "space flight 
endeavours” which they have stated, stirred their feeling 
and incited their imagination to a great extent. About 15 
per cent of the creative musicians also pointed to the 
modern researches in medicine which gave rise to a num- 
ber of life-saving drugs. About 12 per cent of the musi- 
cians referred to the scientific, artistic and political achieve- 
ments of such personalities as, Rabindranath Tagore, Pablo 
Picasso, Albert Einstein and Mahatma Gandhi. 

When we inquired them of their goals and aims of life, 
both immediate and distant, 40 per cent of the creative 
subjects replied that their foremost attainable goal is to con- 
tinue research in music and to achieve some tangible suc 
cess in it, while onc of these subjects (8.3390) categorically 
told, “I am striving to develop a doctoral dissertation which 
would, at least, clarify some of the basic aesthetic problems 
inherent in Indian music". One musician aimed at estab- 
lishing 2 research bureau for music and another one had 
ambition to die while giving a musical recital! About 10 
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per cent of the musicians wanted to go abroad to propagate 
Indian music. Some other materialistic aims were disclos- 
ed during this interrogation such as, building a house of 
his own, sending his only son abroad for higher studies, 
to be a manufacturer of portable piano, handy tanpura, 
easily tuneable tabla etc. . Quite contrary to the Create 
subjects, a great majority (65%) of the non-creative subjects 
told that they had no particular ambition in life, except one 
or two "lifts" in job-situation tantamounting to some finan- 
cial benefit. This lack of “goal-orientedness” and ambition, 
as brought to our notice by Allport (1949), distinguishes the 


successful and creative persons from the commoner. 


TABLE 31 


DIFFERENTIAL BIOGRAPHICAL ITEMS 
(Ex 


"rimental us, Control) 


Baar 
Significance of 
difference 
(p values) 


Items 


1 : 
2. Economic status of parents Tis M mn “05 
3. Home arrangements (absence of comfort) — ,., UL :001 
4. Parental interaction (absence of concord) zs en :02 
5. Identification With parents (mother-centered das :05 
6. Communication With parents (mother-oriented) ZH :05 
7. Most influential Person : Outside the family e -05 
8. Interaction with parents (discord with father, concord 

with mother) on S :05 
9. Psycho. Social distance from Parents (mother closer than 

father 2d e. es 205 
10. Role-playing with peers (peculiarity and non-conformity) 01 
ll. Preference for indoor, Physically Passive leisure-activities -05 
12. Valuation of professions ^ -02 


In approaching the value- 
subjects, one thing that appeared 
anything else is their “aesthetic 
underlie concepts of form, harmon 
a cue from Allport (1964) 


orientations of the creative 


more predominant than 
religious” values which 
» and unity, Borrowing 
We can say that these subjects 
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judge every single experience from the standpoint of fitness, 
symmetry or grace. They also prefer to "comprehend the 
cosmos as a whole, to relate himself to its embracing tota- 
lity” (Allport 1964). For the control group no such orienta- 
tion was manifest. A majority of the non-creative subjects 
were found interested in utilitarian, practical and tangible 
goals that have largely economic values of the present tech- 
nocratic civilization. 
SUMMARY 


In this chapter, hereditary as well as environmental 
field-forces in the life-history of the creative musicians have 
been studied. Also some other issues related to the general 
value-orientations, attitude, work-habits, motivation for 
creativity etc. of these creative subjects have been examined 
to present a relatively complete and comprehensive psycho- 
logical profile of the creative person in music. A large 
variety of picture has been gathered and this variability 
baffles any strict generalization regarding the exclusive or 
crucial determinant for the making of a musical artist. 

In summary, the data seem to point that “typical” 
creative musician of our study was the child of parents who 
had little or no professional musicality. Very few of his 
musicians or musically-oriented. 
His father was generally engaged in such profession as, 
engineering, medicine, teaching etc. and had considerable 
artisticaesthetic interest. He came of a moderately educat- 
ed family with high socio-economic status. In his child- 
hood he felt himself isolated, alienated and lonely pointing 
to his individuality and ego-centeredness. He witnessed 
much discord between his parents and his interaction with 
the parents was characterized by relative distance from, and 
discord with father and intimacy as well as identification 
with mother. To him mother appeared more affectionate 
than father and, in his opinion, he has greater resemblance 
in ways and looks with mother than father. He also consi- 
dered that he was more understood and supported by 
mother than father. Thus mother seems to have played a 
more dominant part in the musician's socialization than 


primary relations were 
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the father. But the most influential person in his life 
was usually his musical teacher or preceptor and fellow- 
student in music and from them he derived maximum HA 
piration and encouragement to pursue a creative vocation. 
The home environment Was generally experienced as cold 
and uncomfortable by the musician. In group activities 
and peer relations, the musician had poor adjustment. He 
was mostly considered peculiar by his peers as he tended 
toward non-conformity. He preferred to go his own rather 
than attempt to follow the dominant social themes. With 
regard to leisure time activities, the musical artist in his 
early life preferred Physically less active and indoor acti- 
vities such as, card-playing, Chess, table-tenis or reading. 


Regarding his early motivations, the musician had 
various information to offer. He had highly idealistic, 
spiritualistic motivations on one hand and “down-to-earth”, 
pragmatic on the other. But on the whole he took up 
music to achieve fame and social recognition through his 
early manifested talents and "gifts of nature" that provided 
him many gratifying experiences, As to his valuc-orienta- 
tion, aspiration and social perception, quite a number of 
heterogeneous information is available. Musical carcer 15 
satisfying to, and rewarding for him as it provided him with 
Such spiritualistic satisfaction as approaching the Absolute 
through the manipulation of ahata nada (struck sound). Be- 
sides, he derived pleasure from inducing delightfulness and 
higher affective tones in his audience. Much of his dissatis- 
faction and frustration in occupati 

i ideal and actual attainment. 
cial and economic status 15 
; l t or skill he possesses. 
His work habit ran, irregular to highly system- 
h a periodic variation 0 
d restlessness, Generally he is so 
Pursuit that no Particular leisure- 
found to have great res ts E regularly. Ee T 

f A ician vr for such professionals | 
as artist, educationist, n order of f ) 
pre: erence, 
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and great dislike for brokery, clerical work and legal profes- 
sion. (in order of disliking). The creative musician of this 
study was in general, non-specific and uncrystallized in poli- 
tical belief, although he vaguely expressed a preference for 
a special type of Communism which does not deny status 
and creative freedom to artists. The "space flight endeav- 
ours" has found to be the most admired human achieve- 
ment to the musician. The value-orientation of the crea- 
tive musician is mostly "aestheticreligious" which underlies 
concepts of form, unity and harmony. 

These are the generalized and significant background 
factors in the life-history of a "typical" musician of our 
study. Such typicality is, however, an abstraction derived 
for the purpose of summarization. This enumeration of 
central tendencies should not, of course, blot out the dis- 
persions which have been emphasized in the main body of 


this chapter. 


CHAPTER SIX 
DISCUSSION AND OVERVIEW 


In this concluding section, our final task is to ries 
the varied personality characteristics of creative musi wht 
we have so far gathered experimentally. The reader sight 
has painfully gone through all the earlier Capion 
have felt disturbed by the analytic jargons and a —— 
de-humanized generalization which is, etae eos dj 
teristic of the present-day research reporting. , This bich 
has just followed that general stream of empiricism bees 
Searches inductive explanation for various natural P dive 
mena. It is brought to our notice already that crea B 
mind is neither too limited to be adumbrated wholly he 
single test of personality, nor can it be described ful e 
pragmatic terms, It is, of course, not our intention Pe 3 
employ once again the metaphysical and mystical ie T 
tions which were at times so favoured by the early d 
But it is equally true that despite the best efforts er 
modern genre of positivistic Psychologists, the CR 
dynamically operating behind the emergence of creativity 11 
an individual Still remain enigmatic, f 

A word about the aim, outlook and methodology © 

is in order before discussion of the findings. 
empirical information about the 
personality structure and developmenta] background of 
this study waa organized to 
odynamic exploration of the 
objective Study of eminent per- 
(1953) i 
h, for i > is the romantic 
Ice) : CmPiricism which implies that 
‘scientific scalpel is too “ude to touch the fine fibres of 
creativity’ (Alexander 1964) T e eXperimental design of 


make a comprehensive Psych 
creative musical artist. The 
sons, as pointed out by Roe 
ous obstacles. One suc 
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this study was based largely upon that used by Miller (1955), 
Stein et al (1946) and especially by Eiduson (1957, 1962) 
with similar focus on global analysis of projective persona- 
lity data. Customarily, the projective data is analyzed in 
terms of a number of isolated test-signs (W, D, Fc, FK of 
the Rorschach, for example). Instead of employing such 
analysis, we insisted upon consider- 
done by the psycho- 
al sign approach 


"sign approach" of data 
ing them as a whole as it is generally 
logists in a clinical setting. "The convention 
of gleaning facts from the test-behaviour, as Eiduson (1957) 
posits, is less effective in organizing the gathered informa- 
tion in a coherent psychological profile than the clinically 
oriented approach which seeks to employ larger units of 
interpretation. By choosing such a clinical method, it was 
possibe for us to take advantage of the rich material that 
the clinical psychologists bring from their professional 
experiences and background to the task of judging and in- 
terpretating projective protocols. This study has not only 
utilized historical i.e, longitudinal data of the creative 
artists, but has made a thorough cross-sectional analysis of 
the present personality structure and function encompassing 
the emotional, perceptual, thinking and motivational 
elements of the individual artist. Attempts have also been 
made to pick up such variables of socio-cultural significance 
as value-orientation, attitude, guiding goal and general out- 
look that largely determine the individual's social percep- 
tion as a whole. Obviously our aim has been to secure à 
close and faithful psychological profile of "creative man in 
music" and thereby to throw some light on the dynamics of 
creative behaviour. In such an attempt, the focus happens 
to be on the group characteristics and trends that are shared 


by a majority of the studied subjects. 


Personality Dimensions 


The most pertinent finding of this study is that the 


creative musician differs from the non-creative subjects 
with respect ~to various personality areas. The difference 


is most marked in the areas of temperament and emotion. 
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The creative musician emerges as a person having distinc- 
tive emotional breadth, diversification. and flexibility of 
affective responsivity. On the whole, this result goes to 
Support Stein's (1953) view that artistic creativity is QU 
rally accompanied with affective richness, emotional ue 
City and expanse. But there is no such implication in it 
that artists are emotionally strung with pathological mood- 
variations. As hypothesized by Bychowski (1951), these 
Creative artists seem to be strongly affected by others" feel- 
ings and emotions. It indicates that the creative musicians 
are capable of empathying and affiliating with other per- 
sons ; it is, therefore, indicative of a healthy interpersonal 
relationship and friendly associative interaction with others. 
This aspect of affective life is related to one significant Cog 
nitive variable Viz, marked responsivity to sensory expert 
ence data. Thus our finding vouches the hypothesis of 
Greenacre (1957), Murphy (1947), Schneider (1950) and 
Lowenfeld (1941) that artistic creativity can be understood 
in terms of certain sensori-neural processes such as, unusual 


sensitivity and heightened responsivity to sensory and per- 
ceptual cues. 


; process, one is struck by 
ictory interactions. Even at the 
the followin 
ad i 
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regressive function of the artist's psyche in which the ego 
and the superego for the time being relax their controlling 
power to allow the freeplay of id. Herein lies a paradox. 
To effectuate manifestation of the “representational skill” of 
the artist which implies mastery of communication in some 
art medium, the so-called regressive function "must be in 
the service of the ego.” The diffused and unstructured id- 
dominated materials require structuring and integration so 
as to attain the level of social communication. “In a rapid 


oscillation”, as Bellak (1958) accentuates Kris’ point, “bet- 
ilance, adaptive and emergent 


ween regression and full vig 
duct becomes integrated.” 


qualities of the creative pro 


In this context, Kubie's (1958) formulation is worth 
recalling. In order to clarify how and where such flexible 
ego functions of the creative personality operate between 
two extremes of a continuum viz., the normal, logico-adap- 
tive behaviour and disorganized psychotic behaviour, Kubie 
conceives of a special region of the psychic life, the precon- 
scious, which lies in between conscious and unconscious 
regions. 

Kubie believes that “creativity implies 
freedom from the pressure of both conscious and uncon- 
scious processes. . . - The contribution of preconscious pro- 
Cess to creativity depends upon their freedom in gathering, 
assembling, comprising and reshuffling of ideas.... Precon- 
scious processes are assailed from both sides. From one 
side they are nagged and prodded into rigid and distorted 
symbols by unconscious drives which are oriented away from 
reality and which consist of rigid compromise, formations, 
lacking in fluid inventiveness. From the other side they 
are driven by literal conscious purpose, checked and correct- 
ed by conscious retrospective critique. The uniqueness of 
creativity, i.e., its capacity to find and put together some- 
thing new, depends on the extent to which preconscious. 
functions can operate freely between these two ubiquitous 
concurrent and oppressive prison wardens" (Kubie 1958). 
such classical 


a characteristic 


Also supportive evidence is available for 
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psychoanalytic postulates as, "creative sublimation of primi- 
tive and unconscious impulses" (Freud 1948a, 1948b, 1948d, 
Bychowski 1951), and artist's exhibitionistic needs to derive 
narcissistic satisfaction (Fenichel 1946, Gustin 1955, Bellak 
1958 etc.). But our data seem to negate the contention that 
artists must have some psycho-sexual conflict over the issues 
of activity-passivity (Burchard 1952, Hitschmann 1956) or 
they should have marked trends of bisexuality (Freud 1957, 
Hitschmann 1956, Lowenfeld 1939, Schneider 1950). Also 
Bychowski's (1951) assumption of the artist’s strong capa- 
city for sensuous gratification and Bergler’s (1950) hypothe- 
sis that the artist has anxiety about losing ego-control in 
favour of the gratification of id-impulses, have not been 
borne out by our data. In regard to the general person- 
ality attributes, this study goes to confirm earlier findings 
of Rorschach (1942), Prados (1944) and Roe (1946a, 1946b, 
1946c) which posited that artists have introversive mental 
life, sensivity and significant drive for achievement. 


Summarizing another facet of our findings, it can be 
shown that many of the intellectual attributes that have 
traditionally been regarded as factors associated with creati- 
vity in general, seem to be absent in this group of creative 
artists (c.f. Harrower and Cox 1942). Does this mean that 
our subjects do not conform to the population character of 
the creative mind in general? For example, such cogni- 
tive-ideational variables of the creative mind as, richness of 


usual and stale conceptions into novel ones (Guilford 1950, 
Rogers 1954), ideational novelty (Rogers 1954, Wilson, 
Guilford et al 1953) and ideational complexity (Barron 


1953a, 1955) do not differentiate significantly the musicians 
from the non-musicians of this study. 
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sent study is limited to one particular creative group, we 
should not extend our generalizations to creativity in all 
possible forms. It can be held, at least, that affective 
clements and cognitive-ideational attributes that have more 
convergence and affinity with emotionality, seem to charac- 
terize the creative musician's personality. Of course, the 
present data do not allow us to think of emotional and cog- 
nitive-ideational resources of the creative personality as 
functionally different and discrete entities. In some cases, 
quite the reverse is true. We have often seen how likely 
it is for some cognitive and emotional variables to unite 
and summon up the motivational springs to form a perso- 
nality unit which despite its functional complexity has 
greater flexibility of operating at a preconscious level utiliz- 
ing the contrivances of both conscious and unconscious 
mental mechanism. 

Some of the significant intellectual variables point to a 
degree to which the musician can avoid the usual, routine 
and conventional ways of thinking and approaching things. 
Cetegorically speaking, the results provide considerable 
support to the view that the artistic mind is characterized 
by a preference for rich and varied fantasy (Burchard 1952). 
Referring to these subjects’ overall psychological balance 
and ego-strength, it can be said that this fantasy does not 
generally, presuppose any neurotic background. The 
musician’s distinctive departure in their expression and 
thinking from the stereotyped tends to reaffirm the findings 
of Drevdahl (1956), and Golann (1962). This finding 
it is viewed along with 
the musician as a 
al standards alone 
and thereby avoid 
Finally, they 
vork 


appears more meaningful when 
another significant item which describes 
person who judges by reference to person 
by discharging it on different issues of life 
a discordant relationship with the milieu. 
have an active fantasy life in which they are able to y 
off on the imaginative plane, part of the tension and asser- 
tion that have accumulated. 

In regard to the motivational component of the musi- 
cians, the present empirical findings are in keeping with 
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the hypotheses advanced by Rogers (1954), Golann (1962), 
Maslow (1950, 1954) on the one hand and Fenichel (1946). 
Lowenfeld (1941) and Rank (1932) on the other. The first 
group of theoreticians proposed that the creative person ; 
propelled by a need to "experience their fullest perceptual, 
Cognitive, expressive potentials” (Golann 1963). This 
‘openness to experience’ and need for ‘self-actualization , 
being the basic motivational propellant of the creative 
musicians, predispose them for situations in which there 
would be no barrier, no inhibitions which would prevent 
the full experiencing of whatever was organismically pre- 
sent' (Rogers 1954). The creative person, as it appears from 
this theory, seeks to participate in and/or observe of the 
ongoing organismic experiences. In Rogers’ language, this 
person is “always discovering himself and the newness E 
himself in each succeeding moment of time". Creative work, 
according to our finding, is therefore motivated by such 
needs as "self-actualization" and "self-expression" which are 
somewhat related to "homonomous drive" as suggested by 
Angyal (1941) and Roe (1946b). The “homonomous drive 

implies a “need to fit into s 
subsume i 
world and 


The other hypothesis, 
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Berlyne 1960) determination and conviction (Hulbeck 
1953) and ego-involvement in work (Freud 1920) appeared 
significant in this study. These attributes can easily be 
tied in with the above stated motivational components to 
arrive at a hypothetical model for "creativity motive". 


"These motivational attributes also appear related to the 
role situation of the creative musician. The strong deter- 
mination and conviction of our musicians regarding the 
Work are no contrary to expectation since these qualities 
enable them to work and achieve in the face of social dis- 
regard. The factor of strong ego-involvement in work also 
serves to explain the musician's success in continuing à 
socially non-supported work. The present data also indi- 
cate that in spite of clear delineation in emotional and 
personality aspects, the role-situation and role-behaviour of 
the musical artists appear extremely nebulous. We all 
know that musical creativity is a private and personal 
activity, which is deliberately screened off from the public 
eye. Wilson's (1958) most apt description of a poetic career 
is applicable here too. The creative musician . .. “goes to 
no offices, punches no time clock, gains no diploma, earns 
no certificate of competence . . . his credentials are intan- 
gible, a passport without date, country or occupation. (In 
fine) it is an undefined profession". In characterizing an 
individual's occupational role as an active choice, we assume 
the presence of a conscious and dynamic will or determina- 
tion within the individual. The will works behind the 
Choice of styles and goals appearing unattainable to ordi- 
ary thinking. Against the social pressure toward confor- 
mity, the success criterioned by material gain, the musician 
shows a definite degree of tolerance by continuing in the 
pursuit that appeals him most. The peculiar disinterested- 
ness and apathy our society has for the creative artists is not 
at all uncommon in the West. Milosz (1953) is straight- 
forward in his following statement : "Fear of the indiffer- 
ence with which the economic system of the West treats its 
artists . . - is Widespread among Eastern intellectuals. They 
say it is better to deal with an intelligent devil than with 
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a good-natured idiot... 4 good-hearted idiot . . . gives 
nothing and asks nothing: 


——which in practice amounts io 
polite cruelty." The life Which is left open for our musi- 
cian, it may be guessed, represents a pure type of self-fulfil- 
ment. Also the non-conformist role of the musicians should 
not be interpreted in the light of certain stereotype of the 
bourgeoisie ("red haired bohemianism"), but seems instead 
to be the product of a Strong need to reject any tight-con- 
formist role so as to retain their uniqueness and effectivity 
as an artist (Eiduson 1957). 

Finally, it is to be noted that in regard to the person- 
ality attributes, the present data have supported to a m 
extent the findings of Eiduson (1957, 1958) than those 9 
Roe (1946a, 1946b, 1946c) and Nash (1954). As to the 
motivational underpinning for creativity, the assumptions 


of Maslow, Rogers, Goldstein and Golann have found to be 
most promising. 


Biographical Factors 


An overview of the biographical data covering broadly 
familal, socio-cultural and other developmental items moved 
that much that has been speculated about the making ° 
the creative artist are not borne out by the available facts. 
Since a large number of factors have been examined under . 
this heading, a brief discussion will be presented here. For 
further details, the reader may refer to the preceding 
chapter. 

As to the factor of inher 
tually reject the “biolo 
and contradict the findi 
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the creative subjects in their present personality functioning 
have a marked tendency to reject parental ideals to set their 
own goals, in the early socializing phase they seemed to 
have been favoured by the artisticaesthetic interest of their 
parents. 

The high economic status of the parents has been found 
to be more differentiating and significant than that of other 
factors of familial background such as, social status, paren- 
tal education, family-size or birth-order. The present data, 
therefore, do not affirm some of the earlier findings (Roe 
1946a, 1946b, 1946c, Nash 1954). It is most expected that 
the economic affluency coupled with high education and 
profesionality of fathers facilitates. emergence of creative 
values and aesthetic interests within the off-springs. In such 
a family situation, it may be reasonably presumed, greater 
emphasis is placed on activities in which self-consummatory 
and self-actualizing needs are fulfilled than deriving any 
particular social or economic reward. 

Evidence of family discord between the parents and 
between the subject and one parent (father) which Nash 
(1954) found among his musical subjects, is also suggested 
by the present data. Along with noticeable evidence of 
intra-family disharmony are signs of mother attachment and 
one is suggested to speculate that discord in the family of 
socialization accompanied by marked oedipal attachment 
somehow predisposes the subject for a musical career. The 
exact functional relationship between these unhappy early 
family experiences and, musical creativity is still unknown 
and left to further intensive probe. 

The biographical data have also revealed that a signi- 
ficant majority of the creative subjects perceived their early 
home arrangements and milieu as lacking in warmth and 
hence uncomfortable. This finding does not seem befitting 
to high economic status of the creative subjects’ parents. Is 
it then a fact that despite their economic affluency, the 
parents of the musicians provided little physical comfort 
for their children or, owing to their compulsive discon- 
tent for immediate environment, the musicians had always 
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distorted evaluation of the comforts provided by the family ? 
As compared with the former notion, the latter appears to 
have greater congruity with personality data which show 
that these subjects also conceive the present environment 
to be cold, hostile and unfriendly, A speculative formula- 
tion suggests itself that these feelings of discomfort and dis- 
content may be more defensive (projective) in nature than 
having any factual and objective basis. 


; rs 
It may be questioned reasonably how these facto 


x m ur 
served to justify the emergence of creative endeavo 


te : Ns :perí- 
and motivation for the musical career within the expe 
mental subjects. 


One suggestion comes to our mind. As 4 
result of such discontent, the individual would look for 
some other comforting agency. Either he would try © 
seek solace in internal resources of imagination and fantasy; 
or would extend his search to external sources. One a 
of the biographical data show that these subjects not only 
turned to. internal sources, but derived emotional support 
and warmth from various persons outside the family (vide 
chapter 5). It is seen that a conspicuous feeling of apart 
ness and alienation of the musician from the family of 


orientation was fostered through emotional identification 
With these persons. 


It becomes apparent from the life-history data that i» 
dynamics of interaction in the family constitutes the mos 


Pmental area upon which creativity T€ 
searches should focus their attention. From all that we have 


gathered in this study, it can be shown that the emotional 
ich these subjects were reared up 


; J raging and reassuring for those who 
believe that affective warmth is essenti 


ntification, 


*htification to achieve permanent 
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sex-appropriate values, this finding shows that a great majo- 
rity of the male musicians not only had emotional and 
psycho-social distance from father, but had better communi- 
cation and greater identification with mother also. Even 
though these factors are so incongruous and apparently un- 
favourable, it is interesting to see that none found so bad as 
to give rise to neurosis or any gross personality maladjust- 
ment. How was that possible? How did these subjects 
achieve healthy psycho-sexual development ? The possible 
search for an agency which can comfort and satisfy the musi- 
cal subjects’ ungratified affective needs has already been 
suggested. As to the issue of identification, there is some 
suggestive hint in the available data. A majority of the 
musicians searched for substitute father-figure in their musi- 
cal teachers (guru or ustad) with whom they could identify 
considerably and by being able to find such sex-appropriate 
identifiable “figures” the male musicians, particularly, suc- 
ceded in achieving a normal sex role. 

developmental data as the role-play- 
it becomes evident that the musi- 
had peculiar separation and non- 
conformity with the existing social roles, values and themes. 
This, on the whole, supports Nash (1954, 1955) and Barron 
(1963a) who have shown that how idiosyncratic and indivi- 
dualistic is the creative person in his early outlook 
and attitude toward life.. His apathy for outdoor 
and physically active leisure-time activities is no contrary 
to expectation in view of the earlier findings of Roe (1946a, 
1946b, 1946c), Nash (1954, 1955) and Eiduson (1957, 1962). 
Rejection of these physical activities means disregard for 
socially-valued pastimes and themes which a majority of the 
average juveniles tend to follow. Is it then symptomatic 
of alienation in which the individual deliberately chooses a 
deviant outlook for attacking the so-called conventional 
ideas and principles ? One may say that these may be the 
concomitant features of the basically withdrawn personality 
structure in which selfnurturing needs drive the individual 
mostly to imaginative, ideational activities that run counter 


_ Turning to such 
ing with pcers and mates, 
cian in his early life has 
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to the physical sports, If we are allowed to postulate the 
basic importance of the need to keep independence or perso- 
nal identity intact in a creative role through the rejection 
of conventional themes, the Present data happen to fit in 
smugly with it. 

General Comments 


An over-all survey of the gathered data indicates that 
no orderly and harmonious life-history picture emerges from 
the study and as compared with the personality differentials, 
the biographical items seem to be less differentiating bet- 


ance of early experiences for determining the vocational 
choice, uptil now researches have not been able to ferret 
out a specific developmental pattern which is causally con- 
nected to the appearance of creativity in an individual. Of 
course, it is not Very certain whether this failure is due to 
the 'poorly Systematized and unevenly collected case data 
which are essentially "soft", impressionistic and subjective 
in nature' (Eiduson, Johnson and Rottenberg 1965), or the 
failure stems from our inability to differentiate surface from 
the source items of life-history, the latter being more likely 


Structure and the decision-making Characteristics of the 
individual, Despite Such; failures in isolating a crucial 
biographical pattern for creativity, the life-history study is 
successful in making us aware of the fact that the so-called 
theoretical Separation between favourable and adverse, 
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to reconsider the current theories of developmental psycho- 
logy and personality. 

It is being realized increasingly by the contemporary re- 
searchers that the experiential and existential processes of 
an individual can hardly be accounted for by recourse to 
one particular function of the individual's personality. 
The idiocratic and idiodynamic expressions of individuality 
never fully adhere to the "group-characteristics and regula- 
rities" derived out of acturial analysis. In order to com- 
prehend fully the “personal world” of the individual, (it) 
“must be grasped from the inside, be known and seen so far 
as possible from the angle of one who exists in it" (May, 
Angel and Ellenberger 1958). With this new phenomenologi- 
cal-existential" approach to the personality exploration, pre- 
sent-day psychiatrists and clinical psychologists are coming to 
feel more and more that the dynamicity of a person’s being 
and becoming is to be studied in an existential sense in 
which the life-events are interpreted in terms of the per- 
son’s self concept and appraisal, aspirations and goals, how 
he comes to terms with field-forces, how his responses to 
the environment are modified by his selective perception— 
all circumscribed by the dimensions of the intra-individual 
field of his own. ‘Thus greater emphasis is placed upon 
understanding the dynamic "source" variables of persona- 
lity from the studied organism's frame of reference, which 
practically serves as a mainspring of the total personality 
functioning. Eiduson (1962) has succinctly pointed out this 
aspect in the following lines : "Clinical and experimental 
Observations indicate that behaviour is an apparent mixture 
and fusion of experiences proceeding simultaneously in 
many directions. and that many experiences are so indefi- 
nite and ambiguous that they are, at one and the same time, 
frustrating and gratifying, facilitating and hindering. . . . 
defensive and developmental.” 

The major limitation of usual clinical practice is that 
in it individual's reaction to the social and cultural milieu, 
as also his coping-compromising devices are judged against 
a set of absolute or normative standard of behaviour and in 
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it, the individual Characteristics are expected to Mere 
upon group characteristics, That to achieve pene 
clarity of the individual's dynamism, societal or other extra 
neous frame of reference has to be replaced by the "e 
nism's subjective (existential) frame of reference is no 
always apparent to the diagnostician who seeks acturial laws 
for psychological causation. To deal with “the problem of the 
individual organism-personality”, to understand how the 
individual succeeds or partially fails to establish a harmoni- 
ous relationship with the “environing world of events” in 
accordance with his unique needs, not only it is necessary 
to assume individual's angularity, but, as Frank (1959) ie 
pointed out, “we must develop a biological relativity, —€— 
Single measurement of Which is relative to individual anc 
to all the other measurements or observations we makan 
The available data of this study encourage us to suspend al 
the so-called value-connotations and to employ “a non-judg- 
mena third ear" (Eiduson 1962) in the exploration and 


understanding of the uniquely “personal world” of the indi- 
vidual. 


Limitaticns of the Study 
The first apparent limitation of this study has been 


s t 
econd thought it may appear tha 
nse and not in terms of re- 
died subjects are the expert- 


of our sampling. It was 


sampling procedure could not be followed strictly. It is 
reiterated here, once again, 
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geographical area. Moreover, the studied sample included 
only those creative musicians who were willing to furnish 
personality data for scientific scrutiny. The so-called 
volunteer error effect’, which underlies the proposition 
that more adjusted, mature and psychologically poised 
subjects generally tend to volunteer as subjects in psycho- 
logical investigations, might have coloured our findings. 
It is admitted here that if we could have studied all the 
creative musicians of tħe expert nominated list and musi- 
cians from diverse geo-cultural groupings, a better claim 
in favour of the results of this research could have been 
made. 

Secondly, since only the criterion of "non-creativity" 
has been used in the sampling of the control subjects, the 
possibility of finding a different result with "creative" and 
"successful" persons of non-musical, non-artistic vocations 
cannot however be debarred, for we do not as yet know 
fully whether there is any general personality structure res- 
ponsible for success in diverse occupational fields. Simi- 
larly, a control group consisting of relatively ‘non-creative’, 
mediocre’ musical artists, subjects with requisite training 
and ambition but having little or no success in creativity, 


could have been used for comparison and that, too, might 
have yielded other provocative results. 
Certain considerations apply to the methodological 


limitations inherent in the rating-scale approach in which 
only the personality descriptions that cropped up repeatedly 
and most visibly in the available psychological literature 
have been! incorporated into the scale. One may reason- 
ably question whether or not they cover the entire area of 
musical creativity. There might be other factors yet un- 
explored but still crucial for the differentiation of the crea- 
tive musician from the non-musicians. Also the rating of 
only two “evaluators” may be viewed as another aspect of 
limitation for the present study. Whether the results 
reached here could still be obtained with greater number of 
“evaluators” is a question that can be answered only 
through future empirical advances. 
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lated consistently to certain Characteristics of personality 
and life-experiences, The identity of the creative musician, 
one can now emphatically say, is more real than apparent, 
more distinguishing functionally than it was hypothesized 
before. The interpretation of findings presented in one 
ave thrown light on some of the 
ng relationship between the perso: 
nality functioning at à primitive level and creativity. 
as to the implications which this 
on the future researches in this 


€Vised whi ili c 
Signs of two or more Projecti s: gues ae rail 
larger units of interpretati 
r t tons. Quite ; i 3 
provocative findings, thi ed ES Weg dd 
n x ) OW potentia 
: ES us Scale APproa h in personality T 2 
pp $ mid-way between the fully-structured 
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formal scoring and the unstructured clinical approach. 
As such, it utilizes the benefits, but avoids the weaknesses 
of both the approaches. Aside from anything else, this 
Study has unfolded some interesting interrelationships 
between developmental experiences, personality and crea- 
tivity. Some of these relationships tend to shake our 
conventional thinking on personality development. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is far from clear why the 
disturbed intra-familial dynamics such as, parent-child and 
intra-parental discord constituting the ‘phenomenal com- 
plexity’ during the formative periods of life in certain 
instances leads to creativity and in other cases results in 
psychopathology. It is highly needed that future researches 
Should start examining the existing theories of personality 
development, many of which have not as yet given to 
desired experimental verifications. Follow-up, as well as 
longitudinal studies with artistically gifted children spot- 
lighting the dynamic environmental variables that serve to 
fashion their unique lifestyles and attitudes, would seem 
specially important. 


, Another need is greater standardization and refinement 
in research procedures and techniques that will maximize 
the comparability of findings of different researches, mini- 
mizing the inter-researcher variability in both theoretical 
and methodological orientation. It can be seen also that 
the divergences of findings and interpretations in creativity 
studies could be accounted for, in part, by referring to 
differences in the criterion of creativity (natural, socio-cultu- 
ral, consensual, or test-measured) as also by the nature of the 
tests used and hypotheses framed a priori. Much more 
careful attention to the parameters of the studies themselves, 
as well as to the procedures and equipments must be given 
if comparable generalizations are to be obtained. 

Finally, future researches should be directed toward 
clarifying the exact role of such important variables as self- 
sufficiency, persistence, initiativeness, enthusiasm, which 
have often been found to be the most differentiating charac 
teristic of the creative worker. Also important is the so- 
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called “sense of competence” which means the individual's 
fitness to carry commerce successfully with the environment 
in such a way so as to maintain itself, grow and flourish 
(White 1960). This interpersonal competence, future stu- 
dies will testify, is a feature which above anything else, 
helps the individual to maintain a creative role in face of 


the “incessant dialectic and ... essential tension between 
two ... opposed dispositional tendences : the tendency E 
Ward ... integration and tendency toward disruption © 


structure and diffusion” (Barron 1963)—so characteristic of 
the creative process. It may appear that it is on these 
accounts the creative person, despite his apparent similarity 
with primitive and crazy life-styles, can be differentiated 
from the psychotic and imbalanced subjects. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


"This study was designed to explore mainly the perso- 
nality characteristics of a group of successful Indian musi- 
cians. Operationally, personality was viewed as a dynamic 
organization of thinking, perception, emotion and motiva- 
tional variables. It was also assumed that personality with 
the active participation of hereditary as well as environ- 
mental field-forces might serve to spur the individual to 
any form of creative work. Our main emphasis, therefore, 
Was on the identification of a constellation of personality 
variables and hereditary-environmental factors which might 
Prove significant and selective in the making of a musical 
talent. The investigation made use of a battery of projec- 
tive personality measures—the Rorschach, the Thematic 
Apperception test, the Szondi test, as also a quasi-structured 
life-history interview for gleaning the relevant data. The 
Study was carried on a group of thirty professional musi- 
Cians who were nominated as "creative" by three eminent 
"experts" of music. The test performances of the musi- 
Cian-group were compared with those of a group of thirty 
non-musicians—persons employed in various non-artistic 
Vocations. ‘The test protocols of the two groups of subjects 
—experimental and control—were submitted to two clinical 
evaluators and they were asked to judge each individual 
protocol “as a whole" on a fifty-variable rating scale specially 
devised for the study. The biographical data was sifted 
to pick up selective factors in the formative periods of the 
subjects’ life. 

A comparative analysis of the life-history data of the 
two groups reveals that the factors of inheritance do not 
play an important role in the making of a musician. The 


typical musician of our study generally comes of a mode- 
207 - 
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rately educated family with high socio-economic status. 
In his childhood the musician felt himself isolated, alie- 
nated and lonely pointing to his €go-centeredness. There 
Was much discord in the carly family life of the musician 
and his interaction with the parents was characterized by 
relative distance from and discord with the father, and 
intimacy as well as identification with the mother. To him, 
the mother appeared more affectionate than the father and, 
in his opinion, he has greater resemblance in ways and 
looks with the mother than the father. He also considered 
that he was more understood and supported by the mother 
than the father. "Thus his mother seems to have played a 
more dominant Part in the musician’s socialization than 
the father. But the most influential person in his life 
Was usually his musical teacher or preceptor and fellow- 
Student in music and from them he derived maximum 
inspiration and €ncouragement to pursue a creative voca- 
tion. The home environment was generally experienced 
as cold and uncomfortable by the musician. There E 
enough evidence of the musician's poor adjustment 1 
group activities and peer relations. He preferred the non- 
conformist way and to 80 his own rather than attempt tO 
follow the dominant Social themes. As to the primary 
motivations for music as a career, the musicians had many 
information to offer. The information range from highly 


idealistic and spiritualistic to conspicuously materialistic 
In tenor. But in 


nd recogniti 
early manifested talents, 


cates that the stunt analysis of the personality data indi- 

the nolima or ans can be distinguished from 

a pasis of a number of differential 
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ia = are affected not only by their own needs, wishes and 
mood-tone shifts, but by others’ feelings also (empathy). 
They seek intimate interpersonal relationship, though they 
generally suffer from depression and conceive of the environ- 
ment as cold, unfriendly and hostile, Also characteristic 
Is their exhibitionistic devices, such as, dramatization to 
derive narcissistic satisfaction. There are definite evidences 
of the musicians’ attempt to avoid overt outlet of primi- 
tive impulses and to sublimate aggression in socialized 
activities and expressions.. They feel challenged by frus- 
tration and anxiety inducing situations rather than being 
Overpowered and crushed. j 


On the thinking-cognitive plane, the studied musicians 
d to prefer, 


have many distinguishing features. They seeme 
first of all, rich and variegated fantasy within realistic 
bounds. Their thinking and expressions are characterized 
by a radical departure from the usual, structured and 
obvious. They have characteristic plasticity and mobility 
of thinking processes which appear regressive as well as 


progressive with greater availability of primary material, 


without symptomatic diminution in ego-control. The per- 
d by a 


ceptual organization of this creative group is marke 
tolerance of, and seeking for perceptual ambiguity, com- 
plexity and phenomenal imbalance. On the whole, it 
appears that the musicians prefer activities and situations 
that are more allowing of individualistic ways of handling, 
self-expression and utilization of personal resources. Also 
the musicians have heightened responsivity to sense-data 
and have an independent and internal locus of evaluation 
and judgment. 


Regarding the motivational components, the musicians 
seemed to possess strong ego-involvement, conflict, deter- 
mination and convictions in work. ‘They do not accept 
parental ideals to set their vocational and other goals. 
Apart from the curiosity drive, the musicians seemed to 
have a strong need to experience environment in an indivi- 
dualized and novel way. This component secms to crys- 
tallize the emergence of a "creativity motive" in the musical 
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person which implies a drive for self-actualization and 
Narcissistic satisfaction in promoting all achievements. 


Evidences have also been presented in the nature of 
the reliability and validity indices for accepting the rating 
scale method of global-analysis of the projective data. F 
discussing the limitations of this study, the pressing nee 
for further researches has been emphasized. Some implica- 
tions of the experimental design as also of the findings for 
future research on artistic creativity have been considered. 
It was specially pointed out that the clinically-oriented 
methods were found to be more successful in identifying 
the characteristic personality features which distinguished 
the musicians from the non-musicians. 


Conclusions 


Within the limits of the sample 
vestigation has established the followi 


1. 


"size, the present 10- 
ng findings : 
The personality structure of the "creative" musi- 
cian is strikingly different from that of the non- 
musical control subjects matched for sex, age 
education, race, socio-cultural background and 
intelligence, Statistically speaking, this difference 
has been found to be significantly better than 
chance. 
2. The creative musician is more distinctly marked 
by his emotional and temperamental characteristics 


than by the cognitive and motivational aspects of 
his personality structure, 


9. The role of hereditar 
successful musicians has ni 


APPENDIX 1 


NOTES 


Even among the writers of popular science, the role of 
chance and serendipity has been the issue of considerable 
discussion. W. B. Cannon (1940) reports that the term 
serendipity" was coined by Horace Walpole after reading 
"The Three Princes of Serendip"—a fascinating fairytale. 
As the story goes the t f the tale were con- 
tinually innovating and discovering things either by 
accident or by sagacity- Some of the famous discoveries 
faintly resemble the “serendip” eg» the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Cannon reminds us of a number 
of historical discoveries by chance (or so-called serendipity) 
MD Galvani's discovery of electrical reactivity of anima 
tissue, Claude Bernard's discovery of neural regulation in 
blood circulation, Cannon's own discovery in the fields of 


emotion etc. 

McLean (1941) not only speaks of "happy accident" in 
creative endeavour, but also draws our attention to the 
point once advanced by L. Pasteur that "luck favoured 
the man who was best prepared to make use of it." Both 
Cannon and McLean argue that a knowledge of the pro- 
blem, an open and prepared mind, and an active involve- 
ment in the work prepares ground for serendipity Or 


accidental discovery. 


hree princes © 


. Extensive autobiographical as well as biographical descrip- 
tions of creative phases are available in scattered sources. 
The famous composer Fryderyk Chopin in a correspond- 
ence writes : "I have really too many themes... . When 
it comes to putting them on paper I pick out the best 
bits, but there are always holes left in the complete 
thing. .. . After sometime, a theme comes unexpectedly, 
as if out of the blue, and it fits exactly into the hole ...* 
then another . . . and at last the whole thing fits together 
like a mosaic" (Chopin 1962). 

The unexpected revelation of a 
denness with which it is moulded into a 


theme and the 
perfect form 


sud 
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have been pointed out by innovators in different n 
According to poet Paul Valery, the poetic creation hie " 
terized by "a kind of flash, a gleam of light . . . dazzli y 
And it has been reiterated that not only in poetry, d 
almost all types of creative Work, there exists a a ing 
Shock, a "thrust" and a distinct feeling that somet "s 
"bursts", “explodes”, “surges” oy "drops in”. Amy "m 
a renowned poet, for example, conceived that the atl 
dropped into the sub-conscious, like a letter into a ane 
box”. Some form of visionary experience, an appeso a 
sion—the so-called “creative anguish”, and a state d 
Suspense have been underlined in many experientia des 
Ports. Vincent Von Gogh in a letter to his brother for 
cribed himself as a “prisoner in an Ldon'Cknow-what- ^ 
horrible, horrible, utterly horrible cage . . . (my) D 
eaten out by an anguish for work" (Ghiselin 1952). v 
Zervos, explaining the creative process of Picasso, also sta d 
that "the moments of creation with Picasso are dominii 
by anguish . . . he has a very clear impression that y 
thing compels him imperiously to empty his spirit of a 

that he has discovered", , . (In, Read 1960). ESI 
In his Presidential address to the American Peycholug a 
Association in 1950, Guilford concretely estimated ES 
magnitude of the psychologists’ earlier neglect of this aes 
ject. Having made a thorough search of the Paydlioney 
cal Abstracts for 23 years since its inception, ed 
could find only 186 titles on this subject. This amount 

to .02 per cent of all the titles appeared in the Abstracts. 
Similarly, 
chology, only two have been foun 
ject of Creativity (Guilford 1950). A reason- 
able explanation of this Situation is offered by D. We 
MacKinnon (1962). According to him, during the first 
quarter of this century, Psychology being a young science 
with limited tools and techniques Was forced to restrict its 
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the major ideas and theoretical emphases appeared in the 
speculative literature in chapter 2 of this volume, the 
interested and motivated reader may have a look into the 
original writings on creativity by artists, philosophers, art- 
critics etc., in a volume entitled “The Creative Process” 
(Ghiselin 1952). 7 


The concept of art as Yoga was once intricately woven 


into the texture of classical Hindu view on art. The sem- 
blance of these two processes—yoga and art—lies on 
ion and in- 


their essential element of mental concentrat 
wardly directed attentive consciousness. As noted by 
Coomaraswamy, both are the means of attaining harmony 
and unity of consciousness. This particular concept owes 
its origin to Brahma Sutra of Shankaracharya. Besides 
Brahma Sutra, also in Shukranitisara of Sukracharyya—- 
an ancient treatise (Sarkar 1914)—it is stipulated that in 
plastic arts such as in sculpture, image-making etc., the 


artist should always insist upon the practice of “visual for- 


mulation” (dhyana yoga) and “sisual contemplation” 
instead of leaning primarily on direct observation 
(pratyaksa). 

It is reported that George Bernard Shaw once sardonically 
commented that “those who are creative create, those who 
are not creative teach others to be creative, those who 
cannot teach write theories of creativity”. This sarcasm 
and skeptic remark of a great writer of modern times is, 
in fact, representative of contemporary resistance to scienti- 
fic studies of creativity. 

We can also find in W.H. Auden, a somewhat similar 
expression of aversion to techniques and approaches of 
social scientific disciplines : 

Thou shalt not answer questionnaires 
Or quizzes upon World-Affairs, 
Nor with compliance 
Take any test. Thou shalt not sit 
with. statisticians nor commit 
A social science. 
A pseudo-romantic opposition to social scientific investi- 
ation in music has been noticed by D. J. Nash. In his 
doctoral study, Nash (1954) found one of his composer- 
subjects unwilling to participate in the investigation on a 
flimsy idealistic ground. He reported to have remarked 
that “Music is ,.. a part of God's language --- (and) Id 
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rather not be a party to seeing it sacrificed on the altar of 
modern discussion". — 
Let alone the feeling of repugnance for scientific € 
tiny of eative-artistic activity, even the creative endeav did 
itself has been considered undesirable by many, In d 
present-day technocracy with its huge me e 
trial complex is Beared toward producing mediocres Em 
can smugly follow and fit himself in the closed, structu 


* p tol uent 
vocations, Although Our social leaders are giving freq 
lip-services to "creativity" 


should be encouraged to w 


loyers, administrators, organizers and pa 
management people. F. Alexander indicates that the nil 
depressing thing seems to be the zeitgeist which dema 
conformity, institutionalization o 
and accountability of activities. king 
portant conference on creativity in which a top-rank! d 
American business-chief expressed: “I do not won 
creative and Original persons on my staff. They are too s 
pensive. They disrupt planned procedures and the ms 
i ir original ideas" (Alexan di 
1964. From 4 Pragmatic and utilitarian standpoint His 
Statement is understandable, Creativity essentially im 
Plies a freedom from the established and set pattern, a con- 


Scious transgression of not only one's own fences, but also 
the boundaries imposed upon by the 


Sh 7) has rightly said 
that people take great Pride j i 
ing on their living-room 


ut a goo, Many ted art- 
lovers to flight (Quoted ches 196) devote 


c nitions and outlook are resent in 
the literature. C, he ects (1954), for example defines 
creative process as “the e : s: 


E mergence in acti novel 
relational product, growing m of tion of a 


indivi the uni ueness of the 
individual on the one nd, and the sien events: 
People, or circumstances of his 2 


life on the Other", From a 
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somewhat different angle, C. McGuire (1958) views creati- 
vity as a process consisting of conceiving, testing and com- 
municating. The following formula advanced by McGuire 
emphasizes a transactional approach which differs from 
the earlier narrow propositions : 

."Fa- f(Pa+Ea.b+ Rb).Ca.b” 


in which “Talent (Ta) is a function of the potentialities 
of the individual or Alpha concerned, (Pa) the kinds of 
motivation and other elements of a functioning personality 
which governs his or her expectation of supportive beha- 
viour (Ea.b) from others, and the responses or selective 


reinforcement of cultural agents or Betas (Rb) to his 
verbal or instrumental behaviour, all within identifiable 


cultural contexts (Ca.b) or probabilities of Press". 
There is a group of authors who consider creative 
activity simply as a special class of problem solutions, which 
is distinguished by persistence: unconventionality and 
novelty (Hilgard 1959, Newell, Shaw & Simon 1958). 
Investigators who are interested in studying the effect 
of prefrontal leucotomy on creativity have shown à dis- 
tinct departure in their definitions from the mainstream, 
Stressing the complicated cerebral reactions to situations, 
W. R. Ashby and M. Bassett (1949) defined creativity as 
"that ability by which the ideational content of past Of 
perience is utilized in a situation to provide concepts and 
actions not directly evoked by the new situation, but ela- 
borated by the --- (subject's) ... more complex cerebral 
reactions to the situation”. By relating individuality and 
uniqueness of one's personality to creative action, C 
Hulbeck (1946) has arrived at an interesting definition of 
creativity. According to this view, “Creative action is an 
imposing of one's own whole personality on the environ- 
ment in a unique and characteristic way and is symbo- 
lized most clearly in the action of the artist and his work". 
This emphasis on personality manifestations and dynamic 
relationship with created product has greatly been stressed 
by the psychoanalytic thinkers viz, Freud, Kris, Fraiberg 
and others. Freud (1948a, 1948b) took creativity to be a 
normal psychological function characterized by “self-ex- 
pression” through sublimational activity. This view has 


been enriched by E. Kris (1952) by referring to 2 "re- 
which is but an expressional ability 


resentational skill" 
mary processes and to 


of the ego to control regressive pri 
use/them in a pleasing and socially acceptable way. 
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An identical view-point is identified by S. A. Mednick and 
Martha T. Mednick (1962) in the writings of the Roman 
Poet Lucretius who took creativity to be an ability to re- 
organize the existing knowledge, transplanting of old 
relationships to new Situations and in that sense it is 
essentially a combinatorial activity. As examples of this 
view, Lucretius Pointed to various novel things which were 
essentially combinations of two already existing objects 
such as, Centaur being the combination of horse and man, 
mermaid being a combination of woman and fish etc. 
The scientist Albert Einstein (In, Hadamard 1945) ex- 
plictly expressed that “the Psychical entities which seem 
to serve as elements in thought are certain signs and more 
or less clear image which can be voluntarily reproduced 
and combined .... But taken from a psychological view- 
point, this combinatory play seems to be the essential 
feature in creative thought |. Henri Poincare's intros- 
pective report quoted earlier also clearly demonstrated the 
Importance of combinationa] activities, Taking a lead 
from Poincare, S. A. Mednick (1963). has shown that in 
poetry, for example, how wonderfully elements from far 
apart domains can be welded in a new pattern, as illus- 
trated in the following arresting line of late Marianne 


é " 
ferocious ch rysanthemum head 


logical investigator. F. J Hacker (1950) censured this 
€ product like any other com- 
Iro s ability, public acceptance and 


fact that creativity can function 

: ‘amateurish’ leye] py tically 
dey i à dors 

void of any financial reward for work. But this type 

; aviour is rarely ithin the 

present era which is ch i b ees A 

s ?Y Nervous economic 


any artists would. c 
be € the 
ualifying epithet “ ai g RISE B: 
qualifying ep Bainful" because they agree with Baude- 
yberson has always Seemed to me 
7 norsible, But we haye deliberately 
ues in Our definition of creativity 
Controversial] issues inherent in the 


ll. 
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selection of creative subjects. It is difficult to arrive at an 
acceptable criterion of non-professional creative persons 
and at least in case of professional subjects, we can 
employ “consensual judgment” or ratings of experts com- 
petent to evaluate the creativity of subjects well-known in 
particular profession, This emphasis, we admit, never- 
theless narrows down the extension of the term ‘creativity’. 


The term “personality” owes its origin to the Latin word 
persona” or the “mask” worn by the ancient Greek and 
Roman actors: to induce a desired effect on the audience. 
Since then the implication of the term has expanded 
considerably, leaving the theatrical stage for the world-at- 
large to signify the ‘personal appearance’, and the ‘role’ 
one enacts in his life. The same expansion is illustrated 
in Shakespeare's well-known lines from 4s you like it, "All 
the world's a stage and all the men and women merely 


players" ... 
R. Stagner (1961) examines the popular usa 


that personality has the following meaning : person's 
effects upon others, characteristic of aggressiveness, and 
personal attractiveness. Though very rare, sometimes 
sophisticated interpretations are found which identify 
personality with individual style of life, uniqueness of 


approach, attitude and opinion. 

G. W. Allport (1949) has shown how about fifty dis- 
tinctly different meanings emerged gradually commencing 
from the ancient mask concept to the more definitive and 
objective statements of modern thinkers including philo- 
sophers, sociologists, legal theorists, and psychologists of 
various schools e.g» psychoanalysts, behaviourists, gesta- 
lists, structuralists ctc. Allport draws our attention to the 
writing of an ancient philosopher Cicero in which four 
distinct meanings of personality are present. Interestingly 
enough, many of our current scientific concepts of perso- 
nality are in some way or other related to these early 
connotations. According to Cicero, personality may be 
taken to be an aggregate of personal qualities. Referring 

n be regarded as the way a person 


to mask concept, it can 1 i 
appears to others (which is not his real appearance). 


Thirdly, it is a role one plays in life (social, political, reli- 
gious etc.) and finally, it refers to attributes of distinction. 
The variety of current notions held by the psychologists 

so very bewildering that Hall and 


about personality is 
pindzey have been forced to comment that "while the 


ges to find 
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diversity in ordinary use of the word personality may seem 
considerable, it is overshadowed by the variety of mean- 
ings with which the Psychologists have endowed the 
term” (Hall and Lindzey 1957). 


discussion on personality a 
l Abt's (1959) article—“A Theory o 
Projective Psychology". In a recent symposium “Explora- 


From a broad technical angle, art has been viewed as 
y; this skill or adroitness, a$ 
I wit € trifling dexterity or aptness acquired 
temporarily, is essentially an "accumulated and tested ex- 
perience” which is “socially established" and therefore 


constant effort, as it has been 
T made here, y to the 
Greek word techne, fro lere, relates 


eck wa "chne m which English words “techni- 
non ae ctc. have been derived. J. H, Byers 
3) has offered an interesting fact which is rel; 

9 y r ich is related to 
Pee nto wei erm Bye pets ae fu 
P method or ‘process’. Such devices as art, 
* Varicties of plants etc., are generally 
of the following arts (1) me be is je tte T 
methods of centrifugal casting, VU NIS S Branted patents : 
chemicals etc. . pos ZISQISCEHENOE 

Definitions which imply wider intellectual] frame of 
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reference usually state that art is basically proficiency 
(skill) in endeavours that are called intellectual and cul- 
tural. In other words, it is an acquirement in a subject or 
branch of learning that develops the skill. This defini- 
tion, as we realize, is far apart from the aesthetic sense 
of the word "art" though it puts emphasis on the subjects 
or disciplines that have definite cultural contribution. 


Turning to the aesthetic meanings gathered by Munro 
(op cit), we find both evaluative-eulogistic and non-evalua- 
tive explanations. Munro calls those definitions evalua- 
tive and eulogistic that consider art as having superior 
aesthetic worth. Art, according to this view, "is skill in 
producing beauty" or objects that essentially give rise to 
aesthetic enjoyment or gratification or "the product of 
such skill", As argued by Munro, this definition narrows 
down the connotative context of the term “art”. The 
followers of this evaluative standpoint would definitely 
deny the beauties inherent in the natural objects such as 
flowers, water-falls, sunrise, sunset etc. as they only value 


man-made beauties. 

The non-evaluative and non-eulogistic statements judge 
art as the pursuance or practice of one of the so-called 
fine arts viz., painting, literature, music, sculpture etc. Or 
the objects from that practice (Munro, op cil. This 
‘evaluative in the sense that it does not 
implicate beauty or ugliness, pleasure or displeasure, good 
or bad in the art-objects and products. By disregarding 
the merit of art or artist, it underscores the functional 
the artistic endeavour and the products evolved 
Munro states that "from the census standpoint, 
practises art for a living is an artist, whether 
the necessary modicum of skill is taken for 
granted. A fire insurance inventory will list any oil paint- 
ing or piece of sculpture as an ‘object of art’, without 
quibbling as to its aesthetic merits" (Munro, op. cit). 

Further restricted meanings of art have been identi- 
fied by Munro. In terms of visual aesthetic and evalua- 
tive standpoint "art 1$ skill in producing visual beauty or 
the product of that skill"  Non-evaluative definition 
would strike off the word beauty to put in its place “visual 
aesthetic arts”. Finally, in an utmost limited sense, art is 
regarded as skill in creating pictorial beauty or the paint- 
ing itself (eulogistic sense). The nom-evaluative expression 
for it, is simply "art is painting" or painted pictures. 


meaning is non 


essence of 
thereto. 

anyone who 
good or bad; 
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The craft-oriented significance of the term art ee 
medieval Europe is paralleled by the Sanskritic me 
Silpa or Kala in India. The Silpi (or artist) is regarde 
as Kusala or skilful person having specialized training, 
facility and accomplishment in a particular craft iol 
Visarada). Finer discriminations are, of course, being made 
between Kala and Silpa, the professional-vocational and 
avocational fine arts respectively. In the earlier texts, a list 
of sixty-four important Kalas are given, many of which 
are essentially expertness and accomplishment in any par- 
ticular branch (Bhattacharyya 1960). 


Apart from the co 
“art”, there is a g 
and educational a 
context, asa t 


Specialization. This prevalent outlook has a definite re- 


acquaintance with the so 
have practically no reley. 
the beautiful. To our su 
sities offer B.A. or M.A, 
Zoology that are su 
ciplines. 


n brought to fore. P. Lussheimer 
omedy of 19th Century that 

Of the play is asked by 
» he replies : “J am an artist. 
9 you?” asks the policeman, 
"I am an umbrella-maker.” 


“What kind of an artist ar 
and the man Says : 


"Is that an art?" 
"Can you make an umbrell 

In the writing 
modern Bengal, it js 
with his hands only 
craftsman one is req 
but for an artist all t 


a?” replies the man. 


of one of the foremost novelists of 
Pressed that he who works 
; to be a technician or 
both hands and head; 
a participation of heart, 
is the sine qua non 
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of art viz., Rasa-Brahma-Vada 


(theory of achieving Brahma through rasa or quintessence), 
Nada-Brahma-Vada (through sounds) and Vastu-Brahma- 
Vada (through architecture). The oriental and especially 
the Indian artist is devoted to representing and depicting 
the essence or inherent nature of men and things. As 
against the mere transcription of objective reality, simili- 
tude and identical countenance, the oriental art identifies 
the intrinsic beauty to have its fullest realization through 
creation. In fact the external perfection, embodiment and 
fulfilment comes only after the realization of spirit of the 
represented object. According to Sukracharya, the artist 
should attain the images by contemplation only. 

Rajasekhara (1924) considered pratibha as the power of the 
creative artist (poet in particular) which enlightens the 


artist inwardly. Through this enlightenment and illumina- 
tion, the artist can vis thing. He 


ualize unseen and remote 
conceived of two varieties of pratibha—karayirt (creative) 
and, bhavayitri (critical an creative 


d discriminative). The 
talent (Karayitri-pratibha) may be Sahaja or innate, Aharya 
or gotten and developed, and Aupadesika or instructed and 
learnt. 

As pointed out by S. K. De (1925), a wide difference 
of opinion exists among the early Sanskritic writers with 
regard to the nature of pratibha (creative faculty). It was 
often regarded as naisargiki (natural) or sahaja (self-acting 
and spontaneous), OY lokottara (superhuman, extra- 
mundane). Commeraswamy views that when pratibha is 
considered as a form of prajna (intuition) or sakti (talent), 
it approximates Chinese i. By referring to Kavyamimamsa, 
we can posit that according to the early authorities, the 
creative artist is not only born but also made ; the process 
of this emergence and transformation is practically deter- 
mined by abhyasa (practice), samadhi (concentration), 
vyutpatti (erudition) and pratibha (talent). 


These ritualistic preparations, despite their classical idea- 
lism and subjectivity, are comparable to the modern analy- 
sis of creative process. These rituals vaguely resemble 
stages of preparation, - incubation, visualization etc, in 
creative-thinking processes, that have been identified by 
the scientific investigators (Hutchinson 19492, Wallas 1926). 

To an oriental artist, who is tied to the traditional art 
theories and sacred systems, Yoga or Zen is practically 
a means to his artistic success. It is, therefore, 4 


three systems of philosophy 
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spiritual and creative necessity. 'The mind.stuff (chitta), 
the primary determinant for creation, according to Yoga- 
Sastras is in constant excitement and flux. Art, being à 
form of yoga, helps in achieving control and pas 
of that agitation. The ever-changing, protean character 
mind is controlled through the suppression of these menta 
activities viz, pramana (true cognition), Viparyaya (error), 
vikalpa (objectless ideation), nidra (cognition in dreamless 
sleep) and smrti (recollection). Operationally, yoga 1$ 
taken to help one Teaching an aesthetic solution through 
“concentration”, without any direct involvement of the 
sense-departments, which is comparable to C. G. Jung’s 
(1925) “willed introversion of the creative mind”. 

These activities conspicuously run counter to the 
Vision-inducing, inspiration-evoking procedures including 
the ingestion of medicants, narcotics and chemical agents 
such as, hashish, marijuana, mushroom, mescaline and liser- 
gic acid diethylamide (LSD-25). Although a few indigen- 
Ous medicants are sometimes used by the Indian sadhaka 

consciousness-expanding devices to have 


The question of Psychic distance in art has been papa 
ed critically by Edward Bullough (1912) The so-calle 
“psychic distance", Bullough Stresses, is not analogous to 


actual spatial distance, ic, the distance of a work of art 
from the Spectator, 


distance represented will 
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pre-determined formal regulations, but actually it offers. 
es a to the musician. As compared with. 

1 -variations of Western music, Oriental and 
especially raga-music usually concentrates on one specific 
emotion in order to expand, explain and communicate its 
thematic message. Thus, during any ongoing process of 
this music it turns out to be a kind of becoming and like 
all forms of creative evolving it is a realization of all pos- 
sible varieties of becomingness. The listener is equally 
suggested to follow the artist and to experience similar 
actualization of one's own creative forces (Danielou, ibid). 
. , The philosophical background of Indian raga music 
is influenced by the Nada-Brahma-Vada or the realization 
of Brahma through the phenomenon of sound. This 
theory says that sound is of two kinds—anáhata (unstruck) 
and dhata (struck). The *unstruck" sound, it is said, is 
the vibration of ether; it is taken to be “the perpetual 
sound in the heart, which is not the object of empirical 
cognition but which a yogin can grasp in introspective 
concentration” (Pandey 1952) In the scriptures it is 
Stated that by projecting their minds into the unstruck 
sound, Yogis make realization of the ultimate and libera- 
tion possible. The earthly music is derived of ahata nada 
or struck sound. It is due to a stroke and outcome of a 


mortal will. 

The ton 
regarded as the 
listeners perception 
ship between the center 
around. Since this music 


ic or the fixed sound of the raga music is 
‘unmoving center’ and norm, of the 
of melody, which defines the relation- 
and other expressive elements 
demands the performer or 
listener’s identification with the tonic, it simultaneously 
serves to reduce all auditory perceptions through music to 
one basic unity and thereby makes spiritual transcendence 
possible. In this sense music becomes a form of Yoga. 
The absolute concentration on the tonic during a musical 
performance induces a magical effect on the perceptive 


mind of the listeners. 


Structuralists are a group of psychologi 
confine themselves to the investigation and analysis of the 
structure, composition and elementary constituents of 
human consciousness by the experimental method of in- 
trospection. In other words, the aim of the structural 
sychology is to analyze concrete mental states as com- 
pounds Of certain elementary ones. This particular 


sts who tend to 
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approach to mental experiences has to a certain extent 
originated from the doctrine of “mental chemistry” pro- 
posed by Stuart Mill, who borrowed this analogy from the 
science of chemistry in which chemical compounds are 
analyzed into basic elements—molecules and atoms. E. B. 
Titchener defined the task of the structural psychologists 
in the following manner : “The primary aim of the. + 
psychologist has been to analyse the structure of mind ; to 


ravel out the elemental processes from the tangle of con- 
sciousness”. 


Factor-analysis is a statistical technique which seeks tO 
reduce a large number of observed variables to a lesser 
number of fundamental variables or factors by way of 
analyzing inter-correlations between the observed variables. 
Though on the executional level, the factor-analysis 1n 
volves a great deal of simple computation, its mathematical 
deductions and reasoning may not appear easy to the 
general readers. According to Holzinger and Harman 
(1941), a satisfactory factorial solution will produce factors 
which will supply all the essential information of the 
original set of variables, Thus, the ultimate goal of this 
technique is to achieve economy of description or "scient 
fic parsimony”, 
Psychoanalysis is a system of psychology and at the same 
time a psychotherapeutic method, originally advanced by 
the renowned physician Sigmund Freud and subsequently 
modified by his disciples. The body of theories covere 
by the psychoanalytic discipline has a number of import- 
ant basic concepts, such as, psychological determinism, wi 
conscious motivation and goal-directedness of behaviour, 
conflict and symbolic processes. The psychoanalytic 
al use of free associalion, dream 


d H ny 
excellent expositions of these tan psychoanalysis. Many 
“Schools of Psychoanalvyt; a 
: alytic Thought 
DEM T dd Winston, 1952. Blum a S. 

ries itv? : š 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Hall, C. Personality. New York 3 
Psychology.” Cleveland . “mer of Freudiar 
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Mendelism. Working mainly with 


Mendelian principles or 
ed the first scientific expres- 


the garden peas, Mendel deriv 
sion of the laws of heredity. Mendel's first law—the law 


of segregation—states that “there is a separation of the 
members of a pair of genes during maturation so that each 
gamete of an individual contains one gene from each pair. 
Thus when two such gametes unite at fertilization, we 
shall have two genes for each trait brought back together 
in the individual”. Mendel’s second law—the law of 
independent assortmeni—states that “the distribution of 
cach pair of genes to the gamete is entirely independent 
of the distribution of any other pair”. Thus according to 
these laws, genes in the gametes behave in heredity as 


units and are distri ing according to 


buted among the affspri 
some mathematical rules. For fuller description refer : 
Hegner, R. W., & Stiles, K. 


A., College Zoology. New 
York : Macmillan Co., 1959. 
stalt is a German word by which is meant 
According to the Gestalt school 
a are not aggregate of 
e indivisible, organized 
The so-called mental 
ts, are unreal abstrac 


The term ge 
‘configuration’ or ‘whole’. 
of psychology, mental phenomen 
separate mental elements, but ar 
and articulated wholes or 'gestalts'. 


clements, as viewed by the structuralis 


tions—the gestalt psychologist would say—and hence have 
no factual basis. The gestalt psychology started with the 
fundamental assumption that every kind of psychological 
experience or behaviour is a unique whole that cannot be 
analyzed into its elements. The organized whole is more 
than a mere summation of the constituent parts. It is 
like a melody which is never a mere sum of the component 
tones. The configuration is the primary thing which 
determines the character of the melody. Koffka, a leader 
of this school, has this to say about the nature of configura- 
tion: “It is a co-existence of phenomenon in which each 
member carries every other with it, and possesses this pecu- 
liarity only by virtue of and in consequence of, all the 


others". 

Ego psychological theories represent an important logical 
extension of Freud's basic ideas and premises and hence, 
they are often called as psychoanalytic ego-theories, a phase 
of the current development of Freudian psychoanalytic 
principles. Their major differences with classical psycho- 
analysis seem to reside in their conclusion that it is in- 
appropriate to try to explain all of human behaviour as 
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an expression of sexual reactions, basic emotions like anger, 
fear and instinctual drives. They are particularly inter- 
ested in the details of learned behaviours (ego and cgo 
functions) arising out of situational events, in all the 
shadings of conscious experience, in the preconscious pras 
cesses, and in the relationships between the unconscious, 
preconscious and conscious ego. The ego psychological 
theorists constantly emphasize that psychoanalysis should 
develop theories that can adequately account for hus 
emergence and maturity of such ego-functions as physical 
motility, sensory-perceptual reactions, imagination and 
fantasy, language and thought processess. It is also held 
by them that man’s interaction with situational events I5 
not something forced upon him, but rather he seeks it 
actively. Each organism, ego analysts assert, is not a pas 
sive observer in the social milieu and environmental cir- 
cumstances surrounding him ; he deals creatively and con’ 
tructively with his milieu. In addition to the so-called 
“instructual drives” (a la Freud), there are several othe! 
behaviour elicitors and determiners, which Rapaport—@ 
prominent ego-analyst—has catalogued: (i) primary 0 
unconscious determinants including the preconscious—the 
topographic point of view ; (ii) biographical and develop- 
mental determiners—the genetic point of view ; (iii) psycho 
logical energies as determinant—the dynamic point of view 
(iv) habitual learned patterns as determiners—the siru€ 
tural point of view ; (v) reality as determiner—the adaptive 
point of view ; (vi) society and milieu as determinant—the 
psycho-social point of view etc. (For a detailed discussion 
see, Rapaport, D., “The theory of Ego Autonomy : 

Generalization”. Bull. Meninger Clin., 1958, 22, 18-35. 
Hartman, H., “Technical Implications of Ego Psychology : 
Psychoanal. Quart, 1951, 20, $1.43. Hartman, H., "EE? 
Psychology and the problem of Adaptation”. New York: 
Int. Univ. Press, 1958). 
Traditional Rorschach 


sized the need for ; Lf. t € 
(Erlebnistyp) of the Uientifying the “experience type 


classification : i 
4 TSIOn-extrate; s 1 O! 
the “introversi nsion” reminds us 


latter. The “i Se PTA 
Rorschach a ia ee individual, according to the 
1S one who has a well-develope 
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in terms of fantasy, long-range 


imaginal function, either 
while his responsiveness 


goals, or acknowledged impulses, 
to and involvement with the outer world are reduced” 
(Klopfer, Ainsworth et al 1954). In other words, the indi- 
vidual has "a libido truned inward, . . . (the) motivational 
energy tends to be discharged within the personality itself”. 
The “extratensive” individual “is one who is highly res- 
ponsive to his environment, either in terms of overt 
emotional expression or affectional warmth of feeling or a 
mere passive submission to forces coming upon him from 
is easily stimulated, he is reactive rather 


without. .. Hei 
than striving" (Klopfer, Ainsworth et al 1954). 
“introversion-extra 


Finally, the Rorschach concept of 
tension” does not propose the inherent “goodness” or 
“badness” of any of these two types of personality orienta- 
tion. Nor does it imply that a mere balance between these 
two tendencies is a healthy sign of adjustment, as it has 
often been observed that such balance may associate patho- 
logical or constricted tendencies of individuals that have 
poor internal resources and inadequate affective reactivity. 
large number of subjects for testing 
vith economy of time there have 


various attempts of group administration of the Rorschach 
inkblots (Allen 1958). In such procedures, the usual ink- 
blots are exposed to the testing group with the help of 
projecting slides. The exposure time for each inkblot is 
generally fixed at three minutes. The testing subjects are 
provided with the Group Rorschach blank, on which they 
are instructed to give appropriate responses in a, prescribed 
manner, These recorded responses—categorized into loca- 
tion, determinants and contenis—are studied with Munroe's 
Check list and Inspection technique—a time-saving proce- 
dure suggested by Ruth L. Munroe. She describes her 
technique in the following manner: “The Inspection 
Rorschach consists essentially of a check list of the major 
items, quantitative and qualitative, commonly used in 
arriving at an interpretation. An entry is made whenever 
the performance of the subject deviates "significantly" on 
the item in question. Integration of the data for qualita- 
tive description or diagnosis remains the task of the skilled 
examiner". 

For detailed description of the procedure, the reader 
may refer to—Monroe, R. L. "The Inspection Technique 
for the Rorschach Protocol". In, Abt, L. F. & Bellak L. 


In an effort to reach a 
with the Rorschach test v 
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Projective Psychology. New York : Grove Press Inc., 1959; 
Pp. 91-145. 

This ratio of summated colour (C) responses to human 
movement responses (M) of a testee in a Rorschach diag- 
nosis relates to the individual's introversive-exlratensive 
balance. It is hypothesized that "when M responses outs 
weigh the Sum C by 2: 1, there is an introversive balance ; 
whereas when Sum C outweighs M by 2: 1, there is an 
extratensive balance. Something approaching an 1 : 1 ratio 
is perhaps most common” (Klopfer, Ainsworth et al 1954). 
The Benn-Rorschach test consists of a series of inkblots 
that are parallel and quite similar to that of the Rorschach 
blots. This test utilizes more or less the same concepts 
and scoring categories as that of the Rorschach and hence 
researchers can profitably use the Behn series as a parallel 
form of the Rorschach test in order to study the reliability 
of the same (Buckle and Holt 1951). 


The problem of criterion in creativity has always taie 
thorny issue. Leave alone the non-objective, controversia 
and equivocal expression of creativity in arts, even in the 
evaluation of relatively concrete and measurable partu 
ances of scientific research in terms of the quality of doctora 
theses, the professionally competent psychologist-judges aC 
knowledged that the hardest task is the formulation of 4 
suitable criteria (Harlow, Miller and Newcomb 1962). Des 
pite this difficulty and divergence of criteria, it is possible for 
M. I. Stein (1959) to identify the following categories of crite- 
ria available in literature : () By definition group—The 
definition actually embraces persons who are concentrated 
in such fields as music, literature, painting, acting, scienti- 
fic research etc. that are generally assumed to require 
creativity. (ii) Faculty Ratings—Studies with incipient 
artists and other student subjects have used ratings from 
teachers or faculty members who are familiar with the 
creative activities of the subjects. (iii) Expert-nomina- 
tion—Judgments or recommendation from a number of 
“Experts” or professionally qualified judges seemed to have 
formed one set of criterion in a number of studies. (iv) 
Social eminence—In a number of inves 

generally acknowledged well-known 
creative fields have been utilized. 
rion—Some studies have sought to 
on the basis of their performance i 
logica! tests. (vi) Criterion of Self-a 


tigations eminent or 
Persons in different 
(V) Test Score as crite- 
Select creative subjects 
n One or more psycho- 
clualization—Instead of 


34. The Thematic Apperception 
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employing any norm of external evaluation and judgments 
as criterion, a group of theorists proposed to emphasize the 
level of selfactualization achieved by the individual in 
determining the criterion of creativity. They suggest that 
it is only the individual who can ascertain whether or not 
he has reached his desired goal by actualizing his creativity 
drive which is essentially an emergent property of every 


individual. 

The analysis of individuals' responses to the Rorschach 
inkblots involves an elaborate scoring procedure in which 
cach response is coded in such a specific manner as to 
highlight its psychodynamic essence. A follower of the 
Klopferian system, it can be pointed out, has about sixty 
different scoring symbols (F, M, Fc etc) in his bag from 
which he must choose a few in characterizing a particular 
response. This system has the following dimensions in 
regard to which a particular response has to be coded and 
classified : location, determinants, content, form-quality 
and popular-original. Also, the Klopferian technique seeks 
to examine several quantitative relationships (ratios) bet- 
ween different scoring categories viz, M: FM, M: Sum C 


etc. 

Test has in all thirty picture- 
cards, of which ten are intended for all subjects, both male 
and female, adult as well as non-adult subjects. The re- 
maining twenty cards have several group-wise divisions—a 
set of ten pictures is chosen for adult males, another such 
set of ten is for adult females, ten for young boys and ten 
for young girls. Thus each individual subject is usually 
studied with a set of twenty cards—ten general and ten 
specific—for his/her group. In this creativity study, à 
special selection of twelve cards was made from the total 
set of thirty cards. The following descriptions of those cards 
are taken from the Thematic Apperception Test Manual by 
Henry A. Murray M. D. Harvard University Press, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


"A young boy 
f him.” 


Picture 1. is contemplating a violin which 
rests on a table in front o! 
Picture 2. ‘Country Scene: in the foreground is a young 
woman with books in her hand; in the background a man is work- 
ing in the fields and an older woman is looking on.” 
“On the floor against a couch is the huddled 


Picture 3 BM. 
head bowed on his right arm. Beside him 


form of a boy with his 
on the floor is a revolver." 
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Picture 4. "A woman is clutching the shoulders of a man 
whose face and body are everted as if he were trying to pull away 
from her.” 

Picture 5. 


"A middle aged woman is Standing on the thres- 
hold of a half-opened door looking into a room." 

Picture 7 GF. “An older woman is sitting on a sofa close 
beside a girl, speaking or reading to her. 
doll in her lap, is looking away.” 

Picture 8 BM. "An adolescent boy 
picture. The barrel of a rifle is vi 


background is the dim scene of a 
image.” 


The girl, who holds a 


looks straight out of the 
isible at one side, and in the 
surgical operation, like a reverie- 


Picture 13 MF. 
buried in nis arm. 
in bed.” 


Picture 17 BM. “A naked man is clinging to a rope. He is 
in the act of climbing up or down.” 


Picture 17 GF. 
over the railing. 
figures of men,” 


Picture 18 BM. 
The figures of the a 


“A young man is standing with downcast head 
Behind him ıs the figure of a woman lying 


“A bridge over water. A female figure leans 
In the background are tall buildings and small 


“A man is clutched from behind by three hands. 
ntagonists are invisible,” 
Picture 20. “The dimly 


illuminated figure of a man (ot 
woman) in the dead of a nigh 


t leaning against a lamp-post." 


95. Dr. Bernice T. Eidu 
Davis Clinic, Los A 
taken a provocative 
information vehicles. 
the total information c 
lected in various clini 
implications for life. 
biographical materials. 
cept—"Psychiatric Case 


son and her colleagues at the Reiss 
ngeles, California, U.S.A., have unde: 
study on the use of casc-records a 
Though they are mainly suia 
ontent of psychiatric case-records col- 
cs, their findings have also broader 
history data and similar clinico 
They have worked out a new con- 
^] History Event System" (PsyCHES) 
to facilitate information Processing of such data with the 
help of computers. This Event Concept stipulates that 
'everything that occurs to a patient or to a significant per- 
son in his life is an event. Events are actual happenings— 
in hinge OAL As ethen ; occurrences that have a 

sica. validit s 
Ee factual data. Ping may be considered a 


Events also incl ical 
clude psychologica 
phenomena that cannot be Observed, but Ia ca Sil 


have poor outside validity, such as fears, fantasies, reactions 
ede failures + Hicludea in this Broup are attitudes, 


opinions, . . . subjective or judgmenta] Phenomena" (For 


36. 


88. T 
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more details, Refer, Eiduson, Bernice, Motto, R. L. and 
Brooks, S. H., 1966). 


Rating Scales are of various types and forms and have diffe- 
rent applications. P. M. Symonds (1931) presents an elabo- 
rate description of such scales. One of the earlier types 
of rating scales, the Man-to-man rating scale, was developed 
by Dr. W. D. Scott & his associates in the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology- 
It essentially involves comparing one man with another. 
The check-list technique of rating was developed by Hart- 
shorne, H., May, M. A. and Maller, J. B. (1929) in the 
twenties and since then had been put to application by 
other workers with considerable success. The method 
employs two lists of words, descriptive of approval or dis- 
approval, in which each word of one list has its antonym 
in the other list. The rater is asked to put check mark 
against each word which can rightly be applied to the 
person in question. The graphic rating method is perhaps 
the most effective and widely used technique of rating in 
which the trait name or its description is followed by a 
line divided into a number of segments. The rater checks 
somewhere along that line to indicate his rating of an indi- 
vidual. One other less used technique is Self-ordinary- 
Ideal Rating. For a detailed description of such techni- 


ues, one may refer to Symond's volume. 
; 


According to English and English (1958), the normal dis- 
tribution refers to the “frequency with which the values of 
a variable are obtained or observed when the number is 
infinite and t! tion is subject to chance or the laws 


he varia 
of probability." Referring to an unbiased coin-tossing 
experiment, it can be shown that the frequency of appear- 
ances of heads and tails often yield "normal" distribution 
ly implies that in such a distribution the 


which more precise : 
*more' is just a5 likely to happen as less’. In other words, 


normal distribution is expected when the “positive and 
negative deviations from the average are made up of the 
sum of many small factors and the positive and negative 
factors occur equally often" . .- (Boring et al 1948). It 
is also noteworthy that in à normal distribution, mean, 

found to have the same value and 


mode and median are 
that again indicates 1ts symmetrical nature with regard to 
the single mode. 


he distribution of frequencies on a ‘normal curve’ is charac- 
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teristically symmetrical, since its mean, median and mode 
values coincide. Thus, a perfect balance is apparant 
between the right and left halves of the figure. But 
the distribution does not always exhibit such symmetry 
or balance, especially when the mean, the median and the 
mode fall at different points in the distribution and the 
balance is shifted to right or left. This shifting of balance 
or center of gravity is technically called Skewness. In the 
positive skewness, the spread or slope of the distribution 
curve is toward the high or right end indicating a concen- 
tration of the scores at the low end of the scale. But when 
the scores are concentrated at the high end i.c., the right 
half of the distribution and the slope is toward the left 
or low end, it is called negalive skewness. For further 
mathematical explanations, refer Kelley; T. L., Statistical 
Method (New York : Macmillan, 1923). 


The term "nomothetic" refers to those characteristic pro- 
cedures and methods which aim at discovering general laws 
of nature or events. Most of the exact physical science are 
nomothetic in character, Contrary to this nomothetic 
approach is the "idiographic" procedures and disciplincs 
which endeavour to understand a particular event or in- 
dividual. Such humanistic disciplines as literature, history, 
biography etc. fall within this category. 


The “existential phenomenology"  underscores certain 
unique means of gaining knowledge about the individual 
Which cannot be gathered through employing the usual 
methods of exact sciences. This approach in modern 
European and American psychiatry upholds the view that 
all events are to be “seen” and understood from the vantage 
point of the subjective Observer. Instead of aiming at the 
‘abstract truth’ of an individual, this method seeks ‘to elicit 
information that are "existentially real”. The focus is thus 
upon “a reality underlying both subjectivity and objecti- 
vity”, reality as immediately experienced as also the “inner, 
personal character of man’s immediate €xperience” (Bins- 
wanger, in May et al 1958). Ford & Urban (1965) have stres- 
sed that phenomenological approach re 
tional attitude in which the therapi 
thought, habits or concepts with which he listens to the 
patient and thereby controls his own biases, keeping his 
way of thinking sufficiently flexible so that he i E to 
and think in terms of the patient's c PEUT 


onstr 
as well as his own (Macleod 1951, ucts or language 


Ruitenbeck 1962). 
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RATING SCALE 
TOrM—MRC/RES—CREAT/U, C. S.—c. U, 
Instructions : 


Please analyze and evaluate the projective test-records supplied with 


Tespect to each item of this rating scale in the presented order. You are 
to study all the three test protocols of a subject and to develop one 
rating for each item on the basis of your clinical evaluation of the res- 
ponses. You are to encircle a number in each item which best describes 
the subject from his Rorschach, TAT and Szondi responses. The num- 
‘bers range on a continuum from 1 to 5 with 1 being equivalent to 
"minimal or not at all" and 5 being equal to "maximum or most of 
the time". If) you ever feel that a particular item can not be rated 
because of the limited information provided by the test responses, please 


indicate this by putting a “?” mark at the end of the numbers for the 
item. Please da not skip any item of the scale. 


l. Is concerned with Philosophical and metaphysical 
problems, 


12345 
2. Accepts parental ideals to set own goals, 12345 
3. Shows signs of sublimation rather than overt expres- 
sions of primitive and unconscious impulses, 2345 
4. Seeks intimate interpersonal relationship. 12345 
5. Has a tendency to detach oneself from the obvious in 
order to fulfil the interest of greater commitments 12845 
6. Prefers rich and variegated fantasy keeping an eye on 
realistic bounds, 12345 
7. Is strongly affected by others’ feelings. 12345 
8. Possesses strong capacity for Sensuous gratification, 12345 
9 Can dramatize in a way to induce feeling in others, 12345 
10. Has a readiness to depart radically in expression and 
thinking from the usual, obvious and structured. 12345 


utilization of personal resources, 
12. Has ready responsivity to Sensory experience data, 
43. Is usually affected by inner needs, wishes and mood- 
tone-shifts. 19345 
14. Has anxiety about losing ego-control in favour of the 
gratifications of id-impulses. Ew 12345 
15. Regression appears to be a part of the thinking Process 
without symptomatic diminution in cgo-control. 1 
16. Shows a Strong undercurrent Of narcissistic Satisfaction 
tone in promoting all achievement. 12345 
17. Is self-directed and self-disciplined. 12345 
18.  Possesses richness of Symbolic and abstract expression 
and association, 


` Exhibits sign 
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Is capable of artfully fabricating, reorganizing and 
synthesizing usual, and even stale conceptions. ë 
Shows greater availability and utilization of primary 
processes in imaginative activity. 

Appears to be indulging in erotic fantasy and reflective 
about sex 


Shows signs of to the oedipal 


unconscious clinging 


striving. 
Has exhibitionistic needs to derive narcissistic satis- 
faction. 
Seeks to transform individual experiences into works 
of general values. 

d convictions regarding work 


Has strong determination an 
in general. + 
Is capable of displaying novelty i 
Displays plasticity rather than ri 
tion in thinking. 
Feels challanged by 
situations rather tha 
Tends to channel aggres 
sublimated activities. 

Strives to appear unemotiona 
tion. 

Is more self-assertive and dominant 
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APPENDIX 4 


OUTLINE FOR INTERVIEW 
A. Family History. 


i. Parents, (a) Race, religion, education, 4 
occupations, interests, etc, of each parents. Position of your 
family in the community ; Were they rejected, disregarded, accepted, 
popular, highly respected ? (b) Fath E 
it marked by mutual trust and affection, harmony, discord, C On 
(c) Parent-self relationships, 
general attitude of each parent. Was he (or she) affectionate, 
» companionable, generous, Over-solicitous, demanding, an- 

Xious, possessive, Stern, domincering, hateful, or indifferent ? 


Your attitude to each parent : Was it affectionate, dependent, 
summissive, respectful, obliging, co-operative, independent, rebel- 
lious, hostile, distrustful ? Nature of identification with parents ; 
communication with parents etc. Which parent do you most 


resemble ? Which is your favourite ? Which has most disappointed 
you? Which do you most respect ? 


ii. Siblings, (a) Order of birth, sex, Sentiments, interests and abi- 
lities of each sibling. (b) Sibling-self relationships : attachments, 
quarrels, rivalry, conflicts. To which sibling did you feel superior 
or inferior, and in what respects ? 

3. Larger Family circle. C 


haracterize briefly Srandparents, relatives, 
or onyone who affected 


or influenced you. 
B. Physical Environments, Neighbourhoods, Homes. 


i. Places of residence, (a) Give some account of where you baye 
lived, the physical surroundings that have impressed you; the 


characteristics of the community. (b) Homes, rooming and sleeping 
arrangements, comfort and 


1 taste of furnishings. Did you have a 
feeling of permanence in your environment ? How did you react to 
each change of place ? 


ii. Places visited, 


Give some account of places y; 
travels etc, 


isited, trips taken, 


C. Educational History. 


(a) Order of schools attended ; aj, 
(b) Scholastic record : best and 
course of your intellectua] in id Non wi 
distinction (prizes, prestige) in an ? (c iren tal 
teachers. Characterize the teachers, if any, who have m) uu Es 
(b) Social relationships, Were you rejected, ignor qo yout 
popular, ridiculed, bullied, respected, elected to office ^ a accep a 
some of your best friends. Were your friendships aracter 

temporary or enduring ? Did you have many quarrels dl or deep, 
have periods of moodiness and Solitariness > (9) Md Did you 
groups. Did you engage in public Speaking > har nership a 
you share with others? Were you a leader? ( Ath Ben. 1S di 


ribe briefly the 
pus ae 


D. Present Sentiments, 


i. 


ii. 
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Did you excel at any sport, make any 
interests and amusements. How did 
Did you have any hobbies ? Did you 
collect anything? (h) Ambitions and ideals, hero-worship. What 
did you most want to be in later life? Was there any particular 
person (historical or contemporary) whom you accepted as a model 
to emulate? What qualities in others do you particularly admire ? 

Work History. Present life. Satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
work. How present work compares with original plans and ideals, 
personal problems which present any difficulty related to work-inhibi- 
tions etc. Artistic and other interests different from those used 


professionally. 


What games did you play ? 
teams? (g) Miscellaneous 
you spend your spare time ? 


Aspirations and Ideals. 
Sentiments. (a) Positive. What things, people, professions, groups, 
institutions do you esteem most highly at the present time ? What 
human achievements, what historical characters do you admire 
most ? What guiding principles, oF philosophy do you accept as 
worth following ? What experiences have led you to hold these 
religious and philosophic attitudes ? Be specific. (b) Negative. 
What things, people, professions, groups, institutions do you dis- 
like most ? Name some of your pet aversions and annoyances ? 
Mention some of the all-too-human traits of others that go against 


your grain. 

Aims. (a) Immediate. What are your ch 
diate future? (b) Distant. What would y 
main sources of satisfaction in later life? 
accomplish ? What ideals, would you say, 


ief aims for the imme- 
ou guess will be your 
What do you hope to 
are worth striving for ? 
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